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viewed the surface fishery off Pointe-Noire (Congo-Brazzaville). There is still, however, a 
lack of general information and statistics on the Atlantic tuna fisheries. 


The objectives of this report are to: (1) present and discuss the recent trends in landings 
of the principal tuna species; (2) review briefly the major fisheries in the Atlantic with em- 
phasis on newly developed fisheries; and (3) compare Atlantic landings with Pacific landings 
to gain some insight into the magnitude of the potential tuna resources in the Atlantic. 
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| | ae lf Seed] F = Ayr This discussion is limited to the 
ll aya & Ye) ‘ r) Sd ae five species of tunas and tuna-like 
bak 8 ee ie 7: “ j fishes considered tobe of worldwide 
| or e ts a A importance: yellowfin (Thunnus alba- 
| a cares), albacore (T. alalunga), bluefin 
! * (T. thynnus), bigeye (T. obesus), and 
| iy NU 4 skipjack (Katsuwonus pelamis). It is 
| % -2>> |e | convenient totreat the Atlantic fish- 
eS ah | eries by area, as follows: (1) North- 
: < east Atlantic bluefin fishery; (2) Bay 
" SF | of Biscay albacore fishery; (3) Cuban 
a tuna fishery; (4) Africansurface tuna 
ma AL fishery; (5) Northwest Atlantic purse- 
YF J seine fishery; and(6) Japanese Atlan- 
i Lo vA AL tic long-line fishery. Figure 1 shows 
| | BD chy the general locationof these fisher - 
| ies. Thenumerous subsistence fish- 
SY ca eries located along the coasts of con- 
LEGEN tinents and islands are not discussed. 
| 1-Y feo AZ Also omitted are fisheries for which 
BF BLUEFIN information is not readily available 
| BE poe dae from the literature, suchas the pole- 
SJ NACK " me : 
pas and-line fishery inthe Azores Islands, 
a Gees MORNGART AACE BLUEFIN FISHERY . 
cdi 4 | AL = A brief description of the differ- 
UJ AFRICAN. SURFACE TUNA FISHERY | ent methods of fishing discussed in 
NORTHWEST ATLANTIC PURSE SEINE FISHERY J this report may be appropriate. The 
6 | JAPANESE ATLANTIC LONG-LINE FISHERY four basic methods of tuna fishing in 
a inet eet or 20° ° = 20 | +the Atlantic are pole and line, purse 
, .— Fig. 1 = Location of Atlantic tuna fishing grounds. seine, long line, and traps. 


The pole-and-line method is used in surface fishing and is also commonly known as live- 
bait fishing. Small fish are tossed into the midst of a tuna school to attract the tunas to the 
fishing boat. Fish are caught with barbless hooks attached to a length of line on a bamboo 
pole. Rawlings (1953) provided a good description of the method employed on a small scale 
in Cuba, and Godsil (1938) gave an excellent account of the large pole-and-line tuna fishery 
then operating out of California. 


The purse seine also is employed for surface fishing. Here a large net is set around a 
school of tuna and by a pursing’ arrangement the bottom of the net is closed to prevent es- 
cape of the fish. After the net has been pursed the catch is brailed onto the fishing boat. 
McNeely (1961) gave an excellent description of the present purse-seine gear and method 
employed in the eastern Pacific. 


The pelagic long-line gear was developed by the Japanese and is used to catch the large- 
size tunas and billfishes. The gear consists of a series of mainline sections suspended trom 
the surface of the water by floats. Attached to the mainline at intervals are dropper lines 
with hooks baited with fresh or salted fish. The depth of fishing is variable and dependent on 
the length of line (mainline, float line, and dropper), the distance between buoys, and the pre- 
vailing currents. In most long-line fishing, however, the hooks are placed at depths of 200 to 
700 feet. The gear is set in the early morning and is allowed to drift free of the ship. Haul- 
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ing is usually started in the early afternoon. A Japanese boat usually fishes about 2,000 hooks 
per day. The total length of long-line fishedonone set may equal about 50 nautical miles. 
Shapiro (1950) reviewed the historical development of commercial long-line gear in Japan. 


The traps used in tuna fishing along coastal waters of the Atlantic are described briefly 
| inthis paper in the section on the Northeast Atlantic bluefin fishery. 


TRENDS IN TUNA LANDINGS, 1956-63 


Landings of the five principal species of tuna from the Atlantic Ocean and adjacent seas4/ 
for 1956-63 are shown in figure 2. In this and subsequent discussions on landings the reader 
is referred to comments on the availability and accuracy of world catch statistics (Chapman 
1963). Chapman pointed out that ''It is questionable whether the totals (landing figures) thus 
arrived at are closer than ten or fi =F 80 
teen percent of being accurate." 


YELLOWFIN: Prior to 1956, 60 __YELLOWFIN AB. 
the yellowfin tuna resources of the 
tropical Atlantic were not commer- YY Uy Y Yy 
: cially exploited. FAO records (FAO 40 | | |IPifyfAiQf“AacqOWly 
Y 1960) show only 200 tons of yellow- tH YY YY YY Yy 
1 landed from the Atlantic in 1956, 
all U.S. vessels. Undoubtedly, 20 
yellowfin were taken in subsistence | Ey 
fisheries located along the coastal 
srs of the tropical Atlantic. 
hese catches were included, how- 
ever, either in the totals of other 
species or were not reported to 
FAO, As the African surface fish- 
ery and the Japanese long-line fish- 
»veloped, the landings of yel- 
in tuna steadily increasedfrom 
tons in 1956 to 74,700 tons in 
Catches declined somewhat 
1 and 1962 but increased a- 
gain in 1963, The decline in 1961 
1 1962 was attributed to the rel- 
atively low yellowfin catches by the 
long-line fishery. Wi 
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Although the contribution of the 
African surface tuna fishery to the 
total yellowfin catch has increased 0 Liz 
ently, most of the annual land- 
ings have come from the Japanese BIGEYE 
long-line fishery. In 1963, the Jap- 20 } | 
anese fishery landed 55 percent of 


Atlantic yellowfin catch. GY y 
ALBACORE: Albacore and 
bluefin tunas made up most of the SKIPJACK 


\tlantic tuna catch prior to 1956. 20 


In 1956, albacore landings for the YY 
Atlantic were 37,700 tons. With 7 
the exception of a small quantity 0 ee eee | 

to reported from Angola, all came 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 | 


from the important albacore fish- 
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Fig. 2 = Atlantic tuna landings, 1956-63. 


4/Excluding the Mediterranean Sea. 
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ery in the Bay of Biscay, From 1956 to 1963, the catch increased from 37,700 tons to 74,500 
tons, principally due to the increased effort of the Japanese long-line fishery. The Japanese 
have increased their share of Atlantic albacore landings from about 2 percent in 1957 to 37 
percent in 1963. 


BLUEFIN: The Atlantic bluefin tuna landings increased from 25,200 tons in 1956 toa 
high of 31,100 tons in 1958, followed by a noticeable decline from 1959 to 1963. For 1959-63 
the annual landings averaged 22,900 tons. From his examination of the long-term trends, K, 
Tiews (personal communication) reported that the recent landings were considerably lower 
than for the 1952-55 period, when the average annual bluefin landing for the Atlantic (exclud- 
ing Mediterranean catches) was 33,000 tons. 


The peak in 1958 was primarily due to the excellent catches in the Moroccan fishery, 
which landed 10,500 tons of bluefin tuna. The records (data provided by K. Tiews) indicate 
that the annual Moroccan catch did not exceed 4,900 tons in 1950-57 and has not exceeded 
6,000 tons since the high in 1958, 


The Japanese long-line catch of bluefin tuna has steadily increased from 0.3 percent of 
the total Atlantic catch in 1957 to approximately 32 percent in 1963. 








BIGEYE: Until the Japanese began fishing the high seas of the tropical Atlantic Ocean, 
bigeye tuna were taken only occasionally and were often confused either with blackfin (Thun- 
nus atlanticus) or bluefin tuna (Mather and Gibbs 1958). The deep-fishing gear used by the 
Japanese revealed a sizable resource of large-size bigeye tuna in the Atlantic. 


Although figure 2 does not show a bigeye catch for 1956, small quantities of small bigeye 
tuna were probably caught with surface fishing gear. Bigeye landings have increased from 
500 tons in 1957 to 13,300 tons in 1963, nearly all taken by the Japanese long-line fishery. 


SKIPJACK: Prior to 1963, only a negligible amount of skipjack tuna was landed from the 
Atlantic. From 1956 to 1962, the highest landings reported were 3,300 tons in 1960. In 1963, 

the catch increased suddenly to 16,700 tons, principally taken by the Northwest Atlantic purse- 
seine fishery and the African surface tuna fishery. It is generally believed that this resource 
could support a much larger catch. 


OLDER ATLANTIC TUNA FISHERIES 


The older tuna fisheries have been in existence for a long time. Information is available 
from so many sources, that the status of these fisheries need be reviewed only briefly. 





NORTHEAST ATLANTIC BLUEFIN FISHERY: Countries and size of catch in 1963 were: 








Country Metric Tons Country Metric Tons 
Norway ..... 100 Portugal ..ccsscssece 400 
CSOrmeny . sc +s Less than 100 Spain .e.ccvcccsssees  ¢,900 
Denmark ..... Less than 100 MOroGco 68 3°F0S' Sy oes” Te 
Sweden ...... No catches listed Prance Seige eee bes 500 


Hamre and Tiews (1962) reported that bluefin tuna caught off the Norwegian coast and 
those taken in the central waters of the North Sea by German fishermen come from the same 
stock. In Norway tuna fishing is carried out by the two-boat purse-seine method, introduced 
in 1946, The center of the fishery is off Bergen, Norway, and the bulk of the bluefin catch is 
made within 30 miles of land. The season extends from mid-July to September, with August 
the peak month. The size of fish ranges from 300 to 800 pounds. 


Danish, Swedish, and German fishermen use the hook~and-line method of fishing (Tiews 


1963), In the German fishery five or six hooks are fished from each boat. Each hook is baited 


with a fresh fish (herring, mackerel, or whiting) and is positioned at a predetermined depth, 
usually 20-25 meters (66-82 feet), depending on the length of dropper line attached to a float. 
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The gear is then allowed to drift free of the boat. The season for this fishery extends from 
mid-August to the end of October. The size of tuna caught ranges from 400 to 700 pounds. 


In the lower latitudes of the Atlantic, bluefin tuna are taken mostly by traps operated 
along the coasts of Spain, Portugal, and Morocco. These traps are large rectangular nets 
which extend from shore out into the sea. The entire fishery depends on movement of the 
bluefin along the coasts during their seasonal migration. In Spain the fishing season extends 
from May to mid-August. The average size of bluefin taken exceeds 250 pounds. 


In addition to the trap fishery, bluefin are taken in commercial quantities by troll gear 
off Portugal. The pole-and-line method with small fish as bait is used by French fishermen 
inthe Bay of Biscay from June to August. Bluefin tuna taken in the Portuguese fishery are 
small, ranging from approximately 6 to 30 pounds. Those taken in the Bay of Biscay fishery 
are larger, from 15 to 75 pounds. 


BAY OF BISCAY ALBACORE FISHERY: Countries and size of catch in 1963 were: 
Spain - 28,300 tons, and France - 14,400 tons. 








Until the mid-1950's, the Bay of Biscay albacore fishery was the largest single tuna fish- 
ery in the Atlantic. Albacore landed by France and Spain totaled 35,700 tons in 1956, which 
represented approximately 56 percent of the total Atlantic landings of the five principal spe- 
cies discussed in this paper. In 1963, although the Bay of Biscay albacore catch had increased 
to 42,700 tons, this take represented only 22 percent of the total Atlantic catch of the five 
principal species. 


Very little information is presently available on the Bay of Biscay albacore fishery. 
Until 1946, albacore were caught only by trolling. In 1947, the French introduced the pole- 
and-line method (Postel 1963). Although the French were recently reported to be experi- 
menting with purse seines, the pole-and-line system is still the principal method of fishing. 
Information on the results of the purse-seine experiments is not yet available. 


The albacore season extends from June to November. The fish first appear off the north- 
west coast of Spain in June (Postel 1963). In July they migrate into the Bay of Biscay, move 
offshore and to the northwest in August and September, return to the Bay of Biscay in October, 
and leave the bay in November. 


Albacore taken by the Bay of Biscay fishery are small. The largest of three size groups 
is less than 25 pounds. 


NEWER ATLANTIC TUNA FISHERIES 


Development of new fisheries in the middle 1950's brought to the Atlantic the same mo- 
bility that characterizes some Pacific tuna fisheries. Today the Japanese long-line fishery 
covers a large part of the Atlantic. Tuna boats from Spain, France, Portugal, and the United 
States travel great distances to fish off West Africa. These newer fisheries merit detailed 
discussion, 


CUBAN TUNA FISHERY: The catch of the early 1950's was about 1,500 tons of skipjack 
and blackfin tunas. 





A small pole-and-line fishery for skipjack and blackfin (Thunnus atlanticus) tunas was 
first developed in Cuba in 1940 (Rawlings 1953), In 1956 the tuna fleet consisted of 18 boats. 
This fishery is coastal, mostly within 15 miles of shore. Skipjack make up 75 percent of the 
catch off the north coast but only 25 percent off the south coast. The average size of fish for 
both species was reported to be about 3 pounds. 





In addition to the live-bait fishery, Cuba now has a small long-line fishery (Buesa 1964). 
The state-operated fleet presently consists of five long-liners which were built in Japan, In 
1963, the total catch was 2,088 tons; presumably tunas made up the bulk of the take. 
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AFRICAN SURFACE FISHERY: Countries and size of catch in 1963 were: 





Country Yellowfin Skipjack 
SC eae ee) RRs Re hee 
OR SS rr 8,800 2,200 
PEG os on 6c 20% so ok ieee 6,600 2,200 
MOE 4 aie wie. 0 ® Ate arn & 2,200 2,200 
FOCMIGEL 6.2 0. 0.0.ma A 1,100 “= 


Until 1955 yellowfin and skipjack tunas were taken only in small quantities by subsist- 
ence fisheries located along the coast of Africa and the coastal waters of the offshore islands, 
In late 1955, six pole~and~line fishing tuna boats from France began fishing off Senegal. They 
were successful in catching commercial quantities of tuna in these waters and returned the 
following season, The fishery has grown since its modest start in 1955, and the fleet in 1963 
was reported to consist of 90 French, 50 Spanish, 7 Japanese, and a few Portuguese tuna boats, 
In addition to yellowfin and skipjack, small quantities of bigeye tuna are also landed by this 
fishery. The increase in fishing intensity was accompanied by a geographical expansion of 
the fishery as far south as Angola. In the initial stages of development, the fishery off Sene- 
gal was seasonal, from October to February. Expansion of fishing grounds towards tropical 
waters extended the fishing season. 


Presently the African tuna fishery is a pole-and-line operation. Recently several at- 
tempts have been made to introduce purse seines, but this method, so successful in the east- 
ern Pacific, has thus far failed in the African fishery. In late 1964, Japan sent a purse-seine 
team to Africa to try two-boat purse seining, reportedly without much success. 


NORTHWEST ATLANTIC PURSE-SEINE FISHERY: Bluefin tuna occur seasonally along 
the Atlantic coast of the North American continent. This species long has been the basis of 
a small fishery in the New England area. Along the Maine coast bluefin are taken by har- 
poon; off Massachusetts this species is taken by hook and line in the northern sectors and by 
traps in Cape Cod Bay. Prior to development of the purse-seine fishery, the catch averaged 
about 800 tons per year. 





Wilson (1965) has documented the development of the Northwest Atlantic purse-seine 
fishery. The present discussion will be limited, therefore, to the results of the 1964 fishing 
season and some general comments on the fishery. 


Purse seiners from the eastern Pacific tuna fishery first appeared in the Atlantic in1962 
and caused several changes in the fishery. Prior to 1962, fishing was restricted to Cape Cod 
Bay and the adjacent coastal waters, and the catch consisted almost entirely of bluefin. The 
greater capabilities of the larger purse seiners led to extension of the fishing area farther 
offshore, and the discovery of commercial quantities of skipjack. In 1963, skipjack made up 
35 percent of the total tuna catch of 8,281 tons (Wilson 1965). In 1964, skipjack became the 
predominant species in the landings and made up 55 percent of the total of 9,810 tons. 


Countries and size of catch in 1964 were: 


Country Skipjack Bluefin 
Bee roe (Metric Tome? .t<65 4 6 
United States ...csce 5,000 4,000 
Lee Sees a ee Pie eS 360 450 


In 1964, the tuna fleet operating in the Northwest Atlantic consisted of 13 medium and 
large purse seiners which normally fish in the eastern Pacific, 6 small purse seiners based 
in New England, and 2 small purse seiners from Canada, 


Medium and large purse seiners fished an aggregate of 521 days in 1964 and made an 
average daily catch of 13.8 tons. By species, 7.8 tons of skipjack and 6.0 tons of bluefin were 
caught per fishing day. The season generally extends from June to September and covers the 
Continental Shelf from the Gulf of Maine to Cape Hatteras. 
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The size of bluefin taken by the purse-seine fishery varies from 60 to over 200 pounds. 
Skipjack tuna range from 5 to 15 pounds; the majority weigh from 5 to 7 pounds. 


JAPANESE ATLANTIC LONG-LINE FISHERY: Size of catch in 1963 was: 
Metric Tons 





Metric Tons 


WeUOWIIN ~. . s 6s 6 c+. apsuuU BsUGTin 4°56 \s ute iss ; 
AIDGCOPS o's 5's 06 oles 27,700 Bigeye ..s sees 13,300 


The Japanese long-line fishery started in the Atlantic with an exploratory cruise by a 
research vessel off the coast of South America in December 1955 (Nakagome and Suzuki 1963). 


On the basis of this and several oth- 
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er successful exploratory cruisesin (30°, 
1956, the Japanese commercialfleet |x 
began fishing in the tropical Atlantic 
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in 1957. Despite the great distance ||/] |=/=p=- 
from Japan to Atlantic tuna fishing | 
grounds, the progressive increase in | 


fishing effort and landings attest toa 
highly successful fishery. 0° 
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Development and expansion of 10° 
the Japanese long-line fishery are | | | viel 
shown in figures 3, 4, and 5. Fish- . 
ing was restricted in 1956 to the oi 
western Atlantic off South America. og a eS Ge | | | | 
By 1958, the long-line fishery had ex 2565 ies oe o-oo > SS ee 
tended throughout the tropical Atlan- *—~¥—__— —— ; 
aie South America to Africa Fig. 3 - Distribution of Japanese long-line fishing effort in the Atlantic Ocean, 
tic trom sou ° 1956--adapted from Shiohama, Myojin, and Sakamoto (1965). 
Effort was generally confined to the 
area between the Equator and latitude 109 N. By 1962, the area of operation had expanded as 
far as latitude 30° N, and 30° S, 
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Fig. 4 - Distribution of Japanese long-line fishing effort in the Atlantic Ocean, 1958--adapted from Shiohama, 
Myojin, and Sakamoto (1965). 
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Figure 6 shows the trends in effort from 1956 to 1962 and the changes in fishing success, 
Only 136,000 hooks were fished in the Atlantic in 1956, primarily by research vessels oper- 
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Fig. 5 = Distribution of Japanese long-line fishing effort in the Atlantic Ocean, 


1962--adapted from Shiohama, Myojin, and Sakamoto (1965). 


Initially, fishing for yellowfin tuna was 









ating in the western Atlantic. By 
1962, total effort had increased to 
54,340,000 hooks, representing ap- 
proximately 27,200 boat-days. The 
lower panels in figure 6 show gener- 
al trends in catch per unit of effort 
for the three principal species (yel- 
lowfin, albacore, and bigeye). The 
most striking feature is the sharp 
drop in catch rates for yellowfin-- 
from an average of 7 to 9 fish per 
100 hooks in 1956-58 to less than 2 
per 100 hooks in 1962. In terms of 
tonnage these rates represent a drop 
from 7 tons to 13 tons per fishing 
day. One would strongly suspect a 
decrease in stock size, although the 
change could be attributed in part to 
a shift in fishing grounds. 





centered in equatorial waters. 
was shifted to higher latitudes for albacore, 
As already stated, the fishery started off the 
coast of South America, moved eastward to 
the African coast, then expanded north and 
south, Although a detailed study has notbeen 
made of this shift in effort, it is likely that 
the good albacore catches in temperate wa- 
ters caused a shift of a large part of the to- 
tal effort away from the yellowfin grounds. 
The trend of the albacore catch, which in- 
creased from 900 tons in 1957 to 27,700 tons 
in 1963, suggests a shift from tropical to 
temperate waters, as does the change incatch 
rates. In 1956, albacore were caught at a 

rate of 0.8 fish per 100 hooks; by 1962, this 
figure had increased to 2.0 fish per 100 hooks, 
Unless abundance or availability of albacore 
increased, the increase in catch rates must 
have been due to a shift of the fishery. 


Catch rates of bigeye tuna also increased 
in 1961 and 1962, This increase also may be 
attributed to a shift of the fishery. Bigeye, 
like albacore, are temperate-water tunas. 
Yellowfin are predominantly tropical. 


Skipjack are not taken in commercial 
quantities with long-line gear. 


COMPARISON OF ATLANTIC 
AND PACIFIC TUNA LANDINGS 


Atlantic tuna landings increased substan- 
tially from 1956 to 1963, The catch became 
sufficiently large to raise questions about the 
size of the resource and its ability to sustain 
a large yield. For an evaluation of the east- 
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Fig. 6 = Trends in effort and catch per unit of effort in the Japae 
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ern Pacific yellowfin stock, Schaefer (1957) required detailed catch and effort data covering 
anumber of years. Such data are presently not available for the Atlantic tuna fisheries. By 
accepting several general assumptions and by comparing landings made in the Atlantic and 
Pacific, a rough estimate of the magnitude of the Atlantic resource can be obtained. The fol- 
lowing basic assumptions were made: 


1. Tuna resources of the Pacific, except for yellowfin in the eastern tropical region, 
have not been overexploited. Therefore, landings of the five principal species in the Pacific 
for 1962 probably were less than the maximum sustainable yield of the Pacific stocks as a 
whole. 


2. Environmental conditions in the two oceans are similar, as far as the tunas are con- 
cerned. 
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eral and speculative. Hence, the 
figures for the ocean areas refer to 





The present discussion is gen- | 240 
| 
| 
| 
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it 
the entire ocean, No attempt has 200 | PACIFI 
been made to correct for variations & CIFIC OCEAN 
in distribution of each tuna species. (J ATLANTIC OCEAN 
Sverdrup, Johnson, and Fleming 160 | 


(1942) indicate the size of the Pacific 
as 165,246,000 km.2 and the Atlan- 
tic as 82,441,000 km.2. The Atlan- 
tic is approximately 50 percent the 
size of the Pacific. Thus, we can 
assume that the potential yield of 
the Atlantic resource is 50 percent 
of the yield from the Pacific. 











THOUSAND METRIC TONS 


Figure 7 shows annual landings 
of the five species from the Atlantic GY 
in1963 andthe Pacific in1962. Onthe 0 
basis of the assumptions made, the YELLOWFIN ALBACORE _BLUEFIN BIGEYE SKIPIACK 
following comparisons and estimates Fig. 7 = Landings of five tuna species from the Pacific (1962) and Atlantic 
can be made from the catch data: (1963). 


























1, Exploitation of yellowfin in the Atlantic has not reached the same level as in the Pa- 
cific. The Atlantic catch of 67,400 tons represents about 42 percent of the Pacific landings 
of 159,100 tons. 

2. The Atlantic albacore landings of 74,500 tons represent approximately 82 percent of 
the Pacific landings of 91,300 tons. On the basis of area, albacore are being caught ata 
greater rate in the Atlantic than in the Pacific. The Atlantic landings have exceeded the es- 
timated minimum potential yield; it is possible, however, that the albacore resource in the 
Pacific has not yet been fully exploited. 


3. The Atlantic bluefin landing of 23,400 tons in 1963 is approximately 43 percent of the 
Pacific landing of 54,600 tons; the Atlantic bluefin catches probably can be increased, As 
pointed out in the discussion of this species, however, the landings of earlier years (1952- 
55) exceeded those of the more recent years (1959-63). The highest annual landing since 
1950 was 36,400 tons landed in 1955. This take is approximately 67 percent of the 1962 Pa- 
cific landing. F, Mather (personal communication) has obtained a high rate of return of 
tagged bluefin tuna in the Northwest Atlantic. This high return suggests the possibility of 
overfishing. Whether the bluefin stock is being overfished will require further research. 


4, Atlantic landings of bigeye tuna were considerably less than in the Pacific. The At- 
lantic catch of 13,300 tons was only about 12 percent of the Pacific catch of 106,000 tons. 
The fishery for bigeye in the Atlantic probably is not taking the maximum potential yield. 
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5. Skipjack represent the largest undeveloped tuna resource in the Atlantic. Since the 
magnitude of the Atlantic landings of yellowfin and bluefin tunas are comparable to Pacific 
landings per unit area, it seems unlikely that there are limiting factors in the Atlantic which 
would make for a relatively small skipjack resource in this ocean, The Atlantic skipjack 
catch of 16,700 tons represents only 7 percent of the total Pacific landing of 234,100 tons. 
Atlantic skipjack catches must increase sevenfold to correspond, area for area, to Pacific 


landings. 


The Atlantic skipjack fishery should yield at least 117,000 tons. We might assume 


that this figure is a minimum estimate, for itis generally believed that skipjack in certain 


parts of the Pacific are still underexploited. 
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CLAM-CORN GRIDDLE CAKES 


CLAM-CORN GRIDDLE CAKES 


2 cans (73-075. each) 15 cups clam liquor and milk 
minced clams 2 eggs, beaten 
15 cups sifted flour 


2 
1 cup yellow com meal 


5 teaspoons baking powder 
1 teaspoon salt Cran-applesauce 


4cup melted fat or oil 


Butter or margarine 


Drain clams, reserving liquor. Sift 
dry ingredients together. Add remaining 
ingredients except butter and Cran- ~apple- 
sauce. Stir only untilblended. Drop 4 
cup batter onto a hot, well-greased grid- 
dle or fry pan. Fry 1 to 2 minutes or un- 
til brown. Turn carefully and fry 1 to 2 
minutes longer or until brown. Serve with 
butter and Cran-applesauce. Makes ap- 
proximately 18 griddle cakes. Serves 6. 


CRAN-APPLESAUCE 


1 can (1 Ib.) jelled 4 cup applesauce 


cranberry sauce } teaspoon cinnamon 


Combine all ingredients and blend 
thoroughly. Chill. Makes approximately 
2 cups sauce. 





This recipe developed by home economists of the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
is from a 19-page, full-color, cookery booklet (Top O' the Mornin' with Fish and Shell- 
fish, Test Kitchen Series No. 15) recently released by the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 

eries, U. S. Department of the Interior. For 25 cents you can buy a copy from the Su- 
| perintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 20240. 
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PACIFIC HAKE (MERLUCCIUS PRODUCTUS) 
AS RAW MATERIAL FOR A FISH REDUCTION INDUSTRY 





ABSTRACT 


Pacific hake can be processed successfully into fish meal and oil with carefully 
selected equipment of conventional design for fish reduction. High efficiency in 
harvesting and processing this resource will be essential to a profitable operation, 





INTRODUCTION 





GENERAL: Pacific hake (Merluccius productus) has been found in commercial quantities 
off the coasts of California, Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia. This fact can be im- 
portant to the Pacific Coast fish-ereduction industry which has been reduced to a small frac- 
tion of its former size as the resuit of the decline in abundance of industrial species. The 
need to establish a productive hake fishery is emphasized even further by the fact that United 


States imports of fish meal have increased from 45 to 210 percent of domestic production in 
the past 5 years. 


The Department of the Interior's Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is cooperating withthe 
fishing industry in trying to fill this need. Development work with midwater trawl methods 
and equipment, and extensive but still incomplete survey work on the hake population, con- 
ducted by the Bureau's Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research Base at Seattlel/, are begin- 
ning to provide a basis for a revived fish-reduction industry on the Pacific Coast. This re- 
port is an evaluation of what has been learned to date of the possibilities for Pacific hake for 


reduction by present commercial methods and supplying the existing markets for fish meal, 
oil, and solubles. 





PACIFIC HAKE RESOURCE: Research on the potential hake fishery is being carried out 
jointly by the Bureau's Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research Base and the Bureau's Bio- 
logical Laboratory at Seattle. Information 
is being sought on the extent of the hake re- 
source, its productive capacity, optimum 
fishing periods, and the best fishing prac- 
tices for maximum sustained yield. Pre- 
liminary surveys indicate that Pacific hake 
(Merluccius productus) are found in com- 
mercial quantity from Baja California, Mex- 
ico, to British Columbia, Canada. Intensive 
but limited surveys off the coasts of Wash- 
ington and Oregon in 1964 found some 
schools of hake numerous and large enough 
to sustain a fish-reduction industry of mod- 
est size. Available schools are defined for 
this article as being those found at depths 
of 40 to 60 fathoms that can be fished suc- 
cessfully with the Cobb pelagic trawl. The 
Fig. 1 -Hake from Puget Sound being unloaded by pump. hake off Washington and Oregon appear to 

school sufficiently for commercial fishing 


from May or June through October or November, making this fishery a potential summer and 
fall operation. 


* Chemical Engineer Department of the Interior's Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Technological Laboratory, Seattle, 
*** Research Chemist Washington 98102, 


1/"Construction and Operation of Cobb Pelagic Trawl--1964," by Richard L. McNeely, Leonard J, Johnson, and Charles D, Gill, Com- 
mercial Fisheries Review, October 1965, pp. 10-17 (also Separate No, 743.) 
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Large populations of hake are found to spawn off the coast of California in much deeper 
water. This apparently greater potential hake fishery off California is not included in this re- 
port since the required summer and fall surveys have not been made and the combination of 
effective gear and methods for harvesting has not been determined. 


UTILIZATION: The possibility of using Pacific hake in both food and nonfood products 
has been the object of some preliminary investigation by the Bureau's Technological Labora- 
tories at Seattle (Washington) and College Park (Maryland), The products being considered are 
fresh or frozen fillets, frozen blocks of fillets, pet food, mink food, fish protein concentrate, 
and industrial products (fish meal, oil, and solubles). Since markets for the industrial prod- 
ucts are established and strong at this time and, in our judgment, the meal, oil, and solubles 
from hake could be established in these markets ina sho.’ time, our first effort is in the di- 
rection of reduction. 


HAKE REDUCTION 


The reduction of Pacific hake into fish meal, oil, and solubles is being investigated in 
cooperation with the fish-reduction industry in Oregon, Washington, and British Columbia. 
That area was chosen because of the large concentrations of hake found there to date in avail- 
able schools and because a relatively complete cross-section of the existing types of commer- 
cial reduction plants that might process hake are located there. 


PACIFIC HAKE (MERLUCCIUS PRODUCTUS) AS A RAW MATERIAL: The characteris- 
tics of Pacific hake as a raw material for reduction are shown by the proximate analyses in 
table 1. In 1964, the hake caught in spring 





























and early summer were low in fat content, in Table 1 - Proximate Analyses of Pacific Hake (Merluccius 
the i nge from 1 to 3 percent In the late oroductus) Taken off the Coasts of Oreqon and Washington 
summer and through the fall, the fat content Season Moisture | Oil | Protein | Ash | 
rose to a range of 4.5 to 6 percent.At about) =~ Ge = cea aT ee eee | 
the same time, the crude protein rose Slight- [Spring 1964 ...... 81.5 1.5 14.3 3.2 | 
. . > C d 
ly from about 14 percent early in the season Seren ry Fall 1964 o ~s “rae ae 
2 eee axe F gear. 1. ERE ; | 2. ; : 
to about 15 percent in the fall This same Note: These data are seasonal averages based on 14 samples. 








pattern appears to be developing in 1965. 
Judging from the current meager data on composition and availability, August through Novem- 
ber would be the most profitable months for processing hake, based on the increased oil and 
protein content. The termination date would depend on the dissipation of the dense schools of 
hake in the late fall. A more comprehensive article on Pacific hake as a raw material is in 
preparation at the Seattle Technological Laboratory. 





PROCESSING: Pacific hake can be converted to meal, oil, and solubles by conventional 
methods used for large-scale reduction of fish. This method is the wet-rendering process in 
which the fish are cooked by direct or indirect steam, pressed to remove oil and water, and 
the solid press cake dried in a rotary dryer. The mixture of oil and water removed after 
cooking is separated by centrifuging, and the water phase is evaporated down to 40 or 50 per- 
cent soluble solids (solubles). These solubles are added back to the press cake before enter- 
ing the dryer. 


Figure 2 shows a material balance approximating what one would expect ina conventional 
fish-reduction plant processing hake in the fall. In the spring and early summer, this chart 
would be altered by the lower fat content of the hake (around 2 percent) and the slightly re- 
duced protein content. A typical operation on 1,000 pounds of the spring hake processed 
through the same plant would produce little or no oil and about 211 pounds of whole meal 
(solubles are dried as part of the meal) assaying 67 percent crude protein, 9.5 percent fat, 
and 10 percent moisture. This might permit the reduction of hake in the spring in a plant 
without equipment for removing oil. However, as the fat content of the hake rose above 2 per- 
cent, the fat content of the meal would rise above 10 percent. Consequently the meal would 
be degraded as an oily meal in the larger markets for fish meal. Equipment for separating, 
Clarifying, and handling of oil is recommended for improvement of the meal quality and as a 
source of income from the oil. 
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Steam 
160 Lbs. 


1,000 Lbs. Raw Hake 
Proximate Analysis (Fall): 


Protein 15 percent 
Fat 5 percent 
Moisture 78 percent 


170 Lbs. Solids 
50 Lbs. Oil 
780 Lbs. Water 
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Fig. 2 - Material flow diagram for reduction of Pacific hake in the fall, 
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One characteristic of Pacific hake is its tendency to cook to a soft mushy consistency in 
an industrial cooker, This was a cause of concern on our part and led to a series of plant 
tests to evaluate the resultant problems in pressing and in processing in general. 


COMMERCIAL PLANT TESTS: A series of cooperative plant tests have been run in 
three reduction plants in the Pacific Northwest with the hake being supplied by the Bureau's 
exploratory vessels. The amount of fish was too small in relation to piant capacity to pro- 
duce reliable quantitative yield information. However, the information developed on process 


characteristics is included here because it is the best we have on Pacific hake. 


Hake requires cooking at a lower temperature than is normal in fish reduction. Over- 
cooking produces a press feed material of mushy consistency. This mushy material has a 
severe tendency to jam the press. Under even the best cooking and pressing conditions we 
have observed so far, the fish press cake has been pressed to a moisture content no lower 
than 63 percent. Thus we have much to learn before the cooked fish can be pressed down to 
anormal 50 to 55 percent moisture, or it may develop that hake is one of those species so 
difficult to press that a wetter press cake must be accepted. Certainly, any press equipment 
installed should be selected for maximum efficiency on moisture-retentive material and 
should have the best possible provision against jamming. Hake may present a challenge to 
the ingenuity of equipment manufacturers. 


Another problem expected in production of hake meal will be the curing after drying. 
The iodine value of hake oil is high enough (around 160) to lead one to expect heating of the 
meal after drying. This heating may be severe enough to require special curing facilities 
such as equipment for addition of antioxidants and for turning and aerating the fish scrap. So 
far, none of the test runs have produced large enough volumes of meal to permit us to check 
this question. 


The recovery of soluble protein from the press liquids is essential in the processing of 
hake. In the semiquantitative tests run so far, the proportion of fish solids found in the press 
water (stickwater) after desludging was about 22 percent of the solids content of the raw fish. 
This proportion will probably increase as press efficiency is improved. This represents too 
much of the raw fish to be lost. Also, recovery of solubles will eliminate a serious water 
pollution problem. The usual recovery system for solubles from press liquor, the triple ef- 
fect evaporator, works well on acidulated stickwater from hake. With current market condi- 
tions, provision should be made for mixing the fish solubles back into the press cake ahead 
of the dryer for the pr oduc tion of ''whole' meal. Oil-yield data were particularly unreliable 
in these tests because of the small percentage of fat in the relatively small plant runs. How- 
ever, in one case where oil was not removed ina late summer test, the resultant meal as- 
sayed 21 percent fat. The conclusion is that the separation of oil is essential in such cases. 


In general, the plant tests run to date indicate that conventional fish-reduction equipment 
carefully selected for application to the processing characteristics of hake will work reason- 
ably well on hake reduction. Since hake is one of the more difficult fish to process, this same 
equipment should work well on herring, tuna scrap, sardine, and ''scrap'' fish. Although plant 
tests run so far have not been sufficiently quantitative to supply reliable yield data, the reduc- 
tion products have been a source of report- 












































able data. Table 2 - Analyses of Hake Meal from Plant Tests 
HAKE MEAL: Whole meal and oil pro- Date Proximate Composition 
duced from Pacific hake in commercial re- Moisture | Oil | Protein | Ash 
duction plants have been examined by this a wt ewe i 
and other cooperating laboratories, The September 1964..... awe 15.0 | 68.7 13.4 
proximate analyses of the meal are shown in October 1964 ...... 8.5 9.7_ | 70.2 11.6 
table 2. 9.2 10.2 | 65.0 18.1 
poems t+ S50 Ss 9 9.0 10.7_| 70.0 | 14.0 
; Ny July 1965 7.1 13.5 | 67.5 15.3 
The quality of the protein of Pacific hake Sint Mae 9.1 17.2 61.9 15.0 
meal was evaluated by the Bureau's Techno- Note: Analyses were by the methods of the Association of Offi- 
logical Laboratory at College Park, Maryland. | cial Agricultural Chemists (1960). 
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They report thattwo samples from commercial plant test runs were fed to chicks on a com- 
parative basis with four other proteinaceous materials of various qualities. The chicks were 
fed for 21 days on the test materials as a sole source of protein to supply a 15-percent level 
of protein in isocaloric diets in which calcium and phosphorus contents were kept constant at 
1.50 and 0.88 percent, respectively. 





Soybean meal with and without the addi- 


Table 3 - 21-Day Chick Test Showing Protein Quality of Hake tion of 0.3 percent methionine was used as a 


Fish Meals in Comparison with Different Fish Meals 


























—_ = =| Standard for indicating protein quality of the 
Relati | . . ° 
Protein Test rane a extremes ~-~that is, the superior versus thein- 
Material R Ww 7 ferior. In addition to the two hake meals, a 
—_—— ao le of fish meal identified as "VP" wa 
am 0 1 was 
1/ | Percent Gams | tested. These th duct less tl 
Reference Protein Source No. 1~ 100 354 tested. ese ree products were ess than 
lake fish meal (B). 2... 88 313 2 months old when tested. For comparison, 
Fish meal "VP" ....+-- >A Led another fish meal ''X," which had been kept at 
lake fish meal (A) ....2..- 81 286 : x 
Fish meal X ae: 67 238 ambient room temperature for 12 months, was 
Reference Protein Source No. 24/ 48 171 also included in this test. The results show- 
1/The reference test diets and the fish meal test diets reported ing the 21-day average weight obtained from 
Fr here are special diets a —_, ae tp ae protein — 30 chicks for each of the test materials are 
from a single source. 1us, the data in the table are usefu “Seth he . L- ; i 
in determining the relative quality of the fish meals with listed ig table 3. Since the soybean meal diet 
each other and with the reference standards. However, the containing the addition of 0.3 percent methio- 
| data have no value in peer prmrn. bs relative goa ye nine was expected toand didresult inthe maxi- 
proteins from fish meal and proteins from cereals when added tab 7 ny ° , ri ey 
to a practical high-efficiency ration in which the proteins mum gr owth (354 grams), itwas set arbitrarily 
are from mixed sources. Reference Protein Source No, 1 at 100 percent. Allother groups were rated on 
was soybean meal with 0.3 percent methionine added; Ref- a relative growth basis. Onsuch a relative 
L erence Protein Source No. 2 was soybean meal. 





—__—_—__—_—__ ratingscale, Hake MealAis average fora fish 
meal while Hake Meal Bis very good. 


The protein fraction of three samples from test runs was assayed for amino acid com- 
position. The results (table 4), show the ranges of concentrations found in these limited 
. 9 
studies .¢/ 


Solubles are produced from hake stick- Ps ; +P Pacific Hala baal 
i i i : 4 = ci yses Of Protein f ific Hak a 
water by conventional acidulation and multiple able 4 Amino Acid Ana yses of rotein from Pacific Hake Me 











effect evaporation techniques. Since current 
economic factors dictate inclusion of the sol- 
ubles in the whole meal, the solubles were 


Percent Rang 21/ 
Amino Acid 





Minimum Maximum 

















eS Sea Ss + 2 7.9 8.6 
not evaluated separately. Plistidine J... cc eee 2.0 2.3 
Arginine + Laneinneid 6.3 6.8 
ron ee ‘ ; OOTTIC BCIG 6 6 4.0 2.8 9.7 10.3 
HAKE OIL: The oils produced to date Threonine a he Ne tree 4.1 4.5 
from short-run hake reduction tests were Serine ....26- ste) 4.0 4.1 
dark reddish (number 12 or 13 on the Gard- “vr” sangadiataaaall tell den Tot 5 ~~ 
I EE a : : } ERLE co 6. 0&0. 4.00.8 4.3 4.9 
ner '53 scale). Their iodine values have as- epee See 6.6 7.8 
sayed around 160. Saturated fatty acidscom- |Alanine ......... 6.1 6.7 
prise from 26 to 33 percent and polyunsatu- vores : oe: oe ie: 
‘ated fatty acids - “ ba . Methionine ...<«+es- 3.0 3.3 
rated fatty acids (with 4, 5, or 6 double bonds) Isoleucine ......-- 4.5 4,9 
comprise about 15 to 19 percent of the total Leucine »...+-. + 7.4 8.0 
fatty acids according to gas-liquid chroma- Tyrosine ++ +++ +s 3.1 3.7 
a oe ee. Snel Phenylalanine ..... 4.1 | 4.4 | 
tographic analyses. These preliminary data ; - = -Pacifi k re 
indicate that the use of hake oil in organic 1/Ranges from analyses of 3 samples of Pacific hake meal re- 





ported as percent of total protein. | 





coatings would be worth investigating. 
ECONOMIC FACTORS 

The economics of hake reduction should be consid 
tions because of the change of cl 
In the present early stage of 
that the hake school into 
fat and protein content 
rest of the season. 


ered in terms of spring and fall opera- 
1emical composition during the summer as discussed earlier. 
our knowledge of the hake resource, the crude indications are 
fishable concentrations in May and disperse about November. The 
appear to rise through July and August and remain high through the 





2 /Correspondence from Dr. Donald Snyde De ont rior’ f i i i 
e/ spondence irom Dr, Donald Snyder, Departmentof the Interior's Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Technological Laboratory, Col- 
lege Park, Maryland. ; 
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A reduction ratio (weight of raw fish processed to the weight of whole meal produced) of 
about 5.5 to 1 appears to be commercially practical from well-drained hake throughout the 
year. With calculations based on the average prices over the past 8 years of $2.20 per ton 
unit of protein in the meal and 7.5 cents per pound for oil, a ton of spring hake should yield 
about 12.3 ton-units of protein at $27.10 and no oil. (We are aware of the higher prices for 
fish meal and oil at the time of this writing but do not recommend judging a long-term in- 
vestment on the basis of spot prices, particularly during or after a period of a steep rise in 
price.) In the fall, a plant with a good oil extraction system and solubles recovery should 
yield about 12.7 ton-units of protein worth $28 and about 54 pounds of oil worth $4.05 for a 
total product value of $32.05. This low gross sales value of the products of reduction of a 
ton of hake calls for the utmost in efficiency and business management to cover sales and 
production costs such as brokerage fees; packaging; handling; plant operation and mainte- 
nance; unloading; amortization of plant equipment, building, and dock facilities; as well asa 
competitive price to the fisherman for the hake and, hopefully, some profit. Experimental 
fishing during the 1965 season indicates that like any other fishery, the hake fishery can have 
its leanperiods. Thesizeof the fishery is still opento conjecture, but based onthe preliminary 
surveys by the Bureau's Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research Base, Seattle, and preliminary 
population studies by the Bureau's Biological Laboratory, Seattle, the schools of hake found 
off the coasts of Washington and Oregon are sufficient to support two reduction plants of 20- 
tons -per-hour capacity on a sustained yield basis. This estimate is subject to revision, since 
it is based on only five months of operation and an incomplete survey of the hake resource. 
However, this is the best information available at this early stage of the investigation. 


SUMMARY 


At the present stage we can see no great bonanza in a hake reduction industry; yet there 
is a good possibility for a paying operation. We have observed that a well engineered conven- 
tional fish-reduction plant will process hake in a satisfactory manner. This is still a pioneer- 
ing period in which risk of capital is high. On the other hand, one waiting the years neces- 
sary for more complete development of information may find the fishery saturated with proc- 
ess capacity already established to or beyond the sustained yield potential. The only help we 
can give to management on whether and when to go into the hake-reduction business is for us 
to continue research where it is needed most, and to disseminate information as early as 
possible along with our evaluation of that information according to its stage of progress. Oth- 
er considerations are: (1) the great hake populations off the coast of California at greater 
depths may become available through continued development of the midwater trawl techniques 
and more survey information; (2) research is underway on the evaluation of Pacific hake for 
the edible fish market in the forms of fresh fillets, frozen fillets, and frozen fish blocks; (3) 
considerable interest has been shown in hake by the manufacturers of frozen and canned ani- 
mal foods; and (4) Pacific hake, because of its low fat content and excellent amino acid bal- 
ance, is attractive as a source material for the manufacture of fish protein concentrate. 


Any of the above potential uses for Pacific hake, if developed, could outbid the fish-re- 
duction industry for the raw fish, so their progress should be watched. On the other hand, 
the market forfish meal andoil is here now and being supplied largely through imports; 
whereas, the other markets are either undeveloped or the suitability of hake for those mar- 
kets is still in doubt. Consequently the reduction of hake into meal and oil would be the only 
route open into a seller's market at this time. 
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Alaska 


RECORD KING CRAB CATCH IN 1965: 

The 1965 king crab catch in Alaska ex- 
ceeded 130 million pounds, 50 percent more 
than the 1964 catch of 87 million pounds, ac- 
cording to the Alaska Department of Fish 
and Game. The ex-vessel value amounted to 
about $14 million and the primary wholesale 
value was more than $30 million. 








Washing fresh-caught king crabs on the deck of a factoryship 


The Alaska king crab fishery is probably 
growing faster than any other segment of the 
United States fishing industry. Since 1954, 
the catch jumped from less than 9 million 
pounds to become the second most important 
species in the Alaska commercial fishing in- 
dustry--second only to salmon. 


In 1965, approximately 1,500 fishermen, 
more than 300 vessels, and an estimated 
20,000 pots were engaged in harvesting Alas- 
ka king crab. Each season increasing num- 
bers of the more efficient vessels appear in 
the fishery and most of them are capable of 
annually landing over one million pounds of 
king crab. 


The two main fishing areas, Kodiak and 
the Alaska Peninsula-Aleutian Islands, were 
credited with landings of 75 million pounds 
and 50 million pounds, respectively, in 1965. 











Kodiak Island has 11 king crab-processing 
plants operating at the present time. Seven 
of these plants are within the City of Kodiak 
and require an estimated 40,000 crabs each 
day to maintain full operation. 


When king crab are canned or processed 
as frozen meat, 80 percent or more of the 
crabs' landed weight becomes waste. In1965, 
over 100 million pounds of king crab shells 
and gurry were thrown away. 


The disposal of growing quantities of crab 
shells and waste has created serious problems 
for shore-based processing plants. The City of 
Kodiak in particular is being faced witha seri- 
ous pollution problem. Some method of con- 
verting this waste material into salable prod- 
ucts would substantially improve the economic 
well-being of the king crab industry and avoid 
an expensive pollution abatement program. 


wk wk KK K 


KING CRAB WORKSHOP 
HELD IN ANCHORAGE: 

On February 28, the U. S. Department of 
the Interior's Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies Technological Laboratory sponsored the 
third king crab workshop in Anchorage. The 
unanimous consensus of industry representa- 
tives at the meeting was that grade standards 
are premaiure at this time because the indus- 
try itself is not standardized" enough to take 
this step. Instead, it was agreed that an in- 
dustry-wide specification would be prepared, 
possibly under the auspices of the King Crab 
Quality Control and Marketing Board. 





Following the standards discussion, re- 
search progress and technological problems 
of the industry were discussed. Waste disposal 
was added to the list of technological prob- 
lems facing the industry (bluing, other color 
problems, liveholding, moisture control, etc.). 


Discussion at the king crab workshop also 
emphasized that shell stock is fast becoming 
the largest volume king crab product, and that 
poor quality is much too evident. Production 
of shell stock is a very simple process and 
quality defects are principally the result of 
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poor selection of crabs and poor workmanship-- 
problems particularly suitable for solution by 
a Quality Standard and Inspection Service. 
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RECORD SHIPMENT OF KING CRAB 
LEAVES ALASKA: 

The largest shipment of king crab ever to 
leave Alaska was put aboard the SS Chena in 
early March. Altogether there were 49 refrig- 
erator vans--14 of crab meat and 35 in shell-- 
and 11 vans of canned king crab in the load. 
The Chena loaded its cargo at Sand Point, 
Squaw Harbor and Kodiak. This is the sec- 




















Alaska King Crab 
(Paralithodes camtschatica) 

















ond shipment of king crab valued in excess 
of $1 million to come out of Alaska. The for- 
mer record load which arrived in Seattle in 
March 1965, consisted of 26 refrigerator vans 
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Cans--Shipments for Fishery Products, 
January-December 1965 


A total of 2,989,241 base boxes of steel and 
aluminum was consumed to make cans ship- 
ped to fish and shellfish 
canning plants in January- 
December 1965 as com- 
pared with 2,752,126 base 
boxes used during the same 
period in 1964, In 1965, 
there were increases in the U. S. canned pack 
of Maine sardines and Gulf shrimp. 

Note: Statistics cover all commercial and captive plants known 
to be producing metal cans. A "base box" is an area of 31, 360 
square inches, equivalent to 112 sheets 14" x 20" size. Tonnage 


figures for steel (tinplate) cans are derived by use of the factor 
23.7 base boxes per short ton of steel. 











Central Pacific Fisheries Investigations 


TUNA BIOLOGICAL STUDIES CONTINUED: 
M/V “Charles H. Gilbert" Cruise 88 (Jan- 
uary 6-13, 1966): The return of live yellow- 
fin, skipjack, little tunny, and frigate mack- 
erel to Kewalo Basin for density determina- 
tions was one of the main objectives of this 














of frozen and 6 vans of canned crab. 





California 


STATE ACCEPTS IRON GATE 








California Department of Fish and Game by 
the Pacific Power and Light Company ina 
ceremony on March 22, 1966, at the hatchery. 


Construction of the hatchery, located on 
the Klamath River upstream from Hornbrook, 
has been completed and the installation is in 
the process of being staffed. 


The hatchery was built by the utilities 
company to compensate for the salmon and 
steelhead spawning and nursery areas that 
were cut off when Iron Gate Dam was built. 
The California Fish and Game Department 
will operate it and operation and maintenance 
costs will be shared by the Department and 
the Company. (California Department of Fish 
and Game, March 19, 1966.) 


VSAIEY 


cruise by the research vessel Charles H,. 
Gilbert, operated by the Department of the 
Interior's Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Biological Laboratory at Honolulu, Hawaii. 
The area of operation was within 100 miles 
of Oahu and Kauai. 


Other objectives of the cruise were to (1) 
collect and return live scombrids to behavior 
tank facilities; (2) collect yellowfin, skipjack, 
little tunny; and frigate mackerel for red 
muscle size determination; (3) collect and re- 
turn live bait to behavior tank facilities; (4) 
collect lenses from the eyes of scombrids for 
amino acid assays. 


Thermograph and barograph recordings 
were made continuously. A standard watch 
for fish, birds, and aquatic mammals was 
maintained. Trolling lines were out continu- 
ously between Kewalo Basin and each fishing 
station. The total trolling time was 36 hours. 
A total of 19 little tunny (Euthynnus affinis), 
14 yellowfin (Thunnus albacares), and 2 wahoo 
(Acanthocybium solandri) were caught. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1966 p. 22. 
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Chesapeake Bay 


FRIGID WEATHER DESTROYS 
CROAKER CROP: 

The pessibility of a continued build-up of 
croaker populations in Chesapeake Bay ex- 
perienced a serious setback during the ex- 
tremely cold weather which clogged Virginia 
rivers with ice in late January and February 
1966, according to the director of the Virgin- 
ia Institute of Marine Science. 





The head of the Institute's fish research 
reported that during a trawl cruise insearch 
of young croakers in York River on February 
11, no live fish were caught but many dead 
croakers were found inthe river. During 
the December cruise young croakers were 
found in abundance, and had they survived, 
this year's crop, added to the production of 
two reasonably good seasons which occurred 
in 1963/64 and again in 1964/65, would have 
helped bring back this important commercial 
and sport fish. 


A record catch of croakers occurred in 
1945 when over 55 million pounds were 
landed in Virginia. Such an abundance of 
fish is as unlikely to occur in the near future 
as is the record low production of 1963 when 
only 122,400 pounds were landed. The rapid 
drop in catch immediately following 1945 led 
fishermen to request the Institute's scientists 
to study the habits of this fish and to deter- 
mine the cause of decline. 








(Micropogon undulatus) 














Sek. 


Scientists have methodically studied 
croakers, following their migrations into 
the Bay, checking the areas in which juve- 
niles grow to pinhead" size, and following 
their migration back to the ocean. Careful 
sampling of commercial catches has given 
considerable information about the age and 
size of fish being caught. 





These studies indicate that fishing, either 


sport or commercial, was not the significant | 


cause for the decreased production of croak- 
ers but that natural factors, chiefly weather 





| 
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conditions in the waters they inhabit, have 
controlled population levels. 


During the 1957/58 winter, a former staff 
scientist reported that many young croakers 
appeared in the York and Pamunkey Rivers 
in late fall, but that when areas where they 
had been abundant were again sampled follow- 
ing a period of severely cold weather, the 
croakers had disappeared. He theorized that 
they were victims of cold weather. 


"We tested this theory by subjecting young 
croakers to gradually lowering temperatures 
in the laboratory,'' the fish research head 
stated, ''and young fish died at temperatures 
less severe than those they were subjected to 
in York River in early February 1966. Water 
temperatures recorded at the Institute's pier 
dropped as low as 29,5° F, and were below 
freezing for part of eight consecutive days. 
During winter 1966 surveys we collected dead 
croakers from the river, giving further sup- 
port to the theory." 


Some interesting facts gathered by scien- 
tists during the past ten years concerning the 
croaker population available to fishermen 
are: (1) croakers spawn in the Atlantic Ocean 
over the Continental Shelf from fall through 
early winter; (2) young croakers, sometimes 
no more than j-inch long, are transported by 
bottom currents from the ocean up to brackish 
water; (3) if young croakers are present in 
the brackish waters up the rivers and Bay 
during extended periods of extremely cold 
weather, large numbers will not survive the 
cold; (4) young croakers use protected estu- 
arine waters as nursery areas the first sum- 
mer of their lives and return to the ocean in 
early fall; they may return to Chesapeake 
Bay the following spring, at which time they 
are barely market or sport size; (5) very few 
fish over five years old occur in the commer- 
cial catch. 


According to the Institute, the effects on 
croaker fishing from the severe winter weath- 
er of 1966 will not be apparent before 1967 
when the number of small sport or market 
fish appearing in the catch will be reduced. 
Croaker fishing for the summer of 1966 is 
expected to be better than in the past two 
years unless there was also a winter mortal- 
ity of one- and two-year old fish at sea. 
Those fish that do appear in the catch should 
be larger than those caught in the last two 
seasons. The stock of croakers will continue 
to be well below the past 25-year average. 
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Columbia River a benefit-cost ratio of a little more than 
$3.50 to $1. 

SALMON HATCHERY EVALUATION 

PROJECT SHOWS PROMISING RESULTS: "Operation Fin Clip" has involved the 

~ “Operation Fin Clip,” a joint study by Fed- | marking of about 32 million young fish over 

eral and state agencies to measure the con- a 4-year period. The Bureau, which provides 

tribution to sport and commercial fisheries financial aid for operation and maintenance of 

of fall chinook salmon raised in Columbia | 21 state and Federal hatcheries on the Co- 

River hatcheries, is showing ''significantand | lumbia River and its tributaries, launched the 

encouraging results," Interior's Bureau program in order to find out how much the 

of Commercial Fisheries reported March hatcheries contribute to the total fish catch 

18, 1966. as a basis for determining whether to con- 
tinue financing them. 





Operation Fin Clip'' was inaugurated in 
1962 with the marking of 1961 brood-year 
tig AL g | fish--that is, those fish hatched from adult 
| salmon which had returned from the ocean to 
| spawn in 1961. About 8 million fish, repre- 
| senting roughly 10 percent of each hatchery's 
| production, were marked by excision of fins 
| each year. 








ALASKA 
(77) 
CANADA 
(B.C.) The first fish of the 1961 brood were re- 

| covered in 1963 as two-year-olds by sport 
fishermen at various points in the Pacific 

| Ocean and in the Columbia River. Others 

| were recovered by sport, commercial, and 

| Indian fishermen in 1964 as three-year-olds 

| and more in 1965 as four-year-olds. It is ex- 
| pected that recoveries of broods marked in 

| 1963, 1964, and 1965 will continue into 1970. 


MAN- THOSE COLUMBIA RIVER @e 
HATCHERY FISH SURE & 
th aah YF) Outside of the recoveries made in the Co- 
=a. lumbia River itself, the greatest number of 
L Sy? marked fish were reported off British Colum- 
| oe. | bia, indicating that Columbia River salmon 
| ry | contribute considerably to the fishery of Can- 
PAR ada, 
Patt bas vee | 


Artist's conception of a fall chinook salmon simulating the Pacif- ° 
ic Coast from Alaska to Califomia shows numbers of marked Containers 





A ee 
fish recovered by commercial and sport fishermen in "Operation 


Fin Clix .'' Largest nuinber of marked fish Cok were ae the NEW FOAM BOX FOR TRANSPORTING 

reconied off British Columbia (3,260), Other recoveries were | LIVE TROPICAL FISH: 

77 off Alaska, 2,780 off Washington Coast, 703 off Oregon A modern high speed styrofoam molding 

Coast, and 16 off Califomia. plant now produces a newly designed patented 

styrofoam box for shipping live tropical fish. 
Preliminary analysis of data obtainedthus | The plant is located at Palmetto, Florida. 

far in the mammoth evaluation program indi- 





cates Columbia River hatchery fall chinook The molding operation, situated on a fish 
of the 1961 brood appearing in the fisheries farm, can produce about 2,500 boxes a day 

in 1963, 1964, and 1965, have contributed a- from the aluminum four-up mold. Both 
bout 2.6 million pounds of fish, valued at tops and bottoms of the box are molded four 
more than $1,500,000, to all fisheries. at atime. Special molding slugs are avail- 


able so that the name of the shipper can be 
molded into the cover of the box to person- 
alize the box with the name of the shipper. 


_ The approximate cost of raising the fish 
in the hatcheries was about $350,000, giving 
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The box, when used as a double pack, has 
a fitted cover which nests into the bottom of 
the box. Thus, when two boxes are shipped 
together, the bottom of the top box locks into 
the top of the 
bottom box, e- 
liminating the 
need for the cov- 
er of the bottom 
box. The cover 
is, instead, 
placed on the 
bottom of the 
lower box, thus 
giving the fishes 
added protection 
at the bottom of 
the box, where 
they need it most. 
A rim around the 
bottom of the cov- 
er, plus the run- 
ners on the bot- 
tom of the box, 
creates a dead 
air space as well 
as lifting the fish- 
es another inch 
from the floor. 
This has proven 
to be such pro- 
tection that a 
double pack can 
be placed in a freezer and still hold the wa- 
ter temperature above 70° F. for almost 18 
hours. The comparable "regular" box holds 
the temperature for only 5 hours. The price 
on the new patented box will be less than that 
of a regular box because of the savings in 
four-up molding, Standard boxes are made 
on one-up molds. 








Two views of new foam box for trans= 
porting live tropical fish. 


The firm is running the molding factory 
as a service to the tropical fish industry. It 
has not been created for profit, nor does it 
expect to prohibit other box manufacturers 
in Florida from making a similar box. Li- 
censing arrangements are available to any 
manufacturer who cares tomakea better box. 
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Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PURCHASES 
OF FRESH AND FROZEN FISHERY 
PRODUCTS, JANUARY 1966: 

The Armed Forces are a major buyer of 
fresh and frozenfishery products. Purchases 
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of fresh and frozen fishery products for the 

Armed Forces in 1965 totaled about 28 mil- 
lion pounds with a value of about $19 million, 
This represents an important market for the 
U. S. fishing industry. 


In January 1966 purchases of fresh and 
frozen fishery producis for the Armed Forces 
were up 46.5 percent in quantity and 3.1 per- 
cent in value from the previous month. The 
increase was due mainly to larger pur- 
chases of scallops, flounder fillets, ocean 
perch fillets, and haddock fillets and 
portions. 





| Principal Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products Purchased by 
| 
L 


Defense Personnel Support Center, January 1966 with Comparisons 






























































January an.~-Dec. 
1966 1965 1965 
Product Quantity] Avg. Cost jQuantity] Avg. Cost [Quantity | 
Pounds |Cents/Pound] Pounds ounds 
Shrimp 
raw headless ..... 52,000 106 89,700 97 1,150,650 | 
peeled and deveined 34,000 144 103,080 137 1,953,510 
BPOEESE 2. cc cccee 177,950 92 361,400 89 4,973,274 
molded and breaded 7,000 68 76,100 64 707,160 
| Toial shrimp ...]| 270,950 100 630,280 95 8,784,594 
Scallops.........| 252,750 53 165,400 83 1,933,674 
loysters: 
bo ne wee 49,056 122 39,476 107 744,621 
PE db Cae wan'es 25,550 89 38,244 79 272,814 
| Total oysters ... 74,606 | lll 77,720 93 1,017,435 
| Fillets | 
EE ere 21,000| 44 31,900 34 504,690 
| WeeUneer 2c c wee 356,500 39 388,450 32 2,909,600 
| Ocean perch ..... 404,000 36 369,290) 33 3,619,060 
} Haddock ........]| 220,500 39 126,100 39 1,544,455 
} 
co portions ...| 237,250 52 208,500 50 1,855,834 
|Steaks 
eg. “Saas 89,600 60 102,900| 48 1,373,760 
aes 11,360 69 5,000 72 168,649 
| Swordfish ....... 500 68 540 59 5,030 
c Dats shown do not represent total fishery purchases for the Armed Forces. Only the main items purchased 
are sh 








Compared with the same month in the pre- 
vious year, purchases in January 1966 were 
down 6,2 percent in quantity and 13.7 percent 


in value. Average prices were generally high- 


er in January 1966 as compared with the same 
month in 1965. 





Fish Spotting 


EXPERIMENTS USING BALLOONS FOR 
SPOTTING FISH CONTINUED: 

A series of feasibility tests with balloons 
has been conducted over the past year by the 
Department of the Interior's Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries Laboratory at La Jolla, 
Calif., in an effort to develop ship-based aer- 
ostats for use in fish spotting and in directing 
the setting of purse seines. 
based aircraft for these purposes, although 
greatly enhancing tuna production, is costly 
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and available at only a few of the fishing 
spots. The use of aircraft has been on the 
decline, partly due to the shifting of the fish- 
ery offshore. 


Results of the Tuna Resources Laborato- 
ry's tests with a tethered hot-air balloon in 
1965 indicated that the operation of such bal- 
loons is feasible from the deck of a fishing 
vessel. The model available for testing, how- 
ever, had a spherical shape and therefore 
was vulnerable to high winds, Further tests 
were necessary with aerodynamically -shaped 
balloons. 


A more recent test used a small (200 cu- 
bic feet) helium ~filled balloon of aerodynamic 
shape (Vee-Line), which was towed behind a 
vessel. This balloon gave satisfactory re- 
sults. The Vee-Line balloon was chosen for 
this test for reasons of economy. The fact | 
that it was small and helium-filled did not 
detract from useful observations of its aero- 
dynamic properties. 





Fig. 1 = Launching Vee*Line balloon from Tuna Resources Lab- 
Oratory research vessel, 


During the latter tests, advantage was 
taken of the 8-pound payload potential of the 
Vee-Line balloon. Experiments conducted 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review 








along with its flight observations showed that 
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Fig. 2 = 200-cubic foot Vee~Line helium balloon riding above 


vessel. 


small balloons of this type may also be useful 


in marine research by carrying aloft small 
instrument packages, such as the radio-con- 
trolled camera successfully used in one ex- 


| periment, or sensor strings for oceanograph- 
| ic measurements, eliminating the "investiga- 
| tor effect'’ caused by the proximity to a ves- 


sel or other floating platforms. Further work, 


| using a balloon, is contemplated following ac- 


quistion of a 400 cubic foot Vee-Line balloon. 
May 1965 p. 18, 











Fish Sticks and Portions 


U. S. PRODUCTION, 1965: 

United States production of fish sticks and 
portions during 1965 amounted to 221.7 mil- 
lion pounds valued at $91.4 million--a gain of 
23.3 percent in quantity and 37.3 percent in 
value as compared with 1964, Fish sticks to- 
taled 82.3 million pounds in 1965--8.7 million 
pounds or 11.8 percent higher than 1964, and 
fish portions amounted to 139.4 million 
pounds~--up 33.1 million pounds or 31.2 per- 
cent. 





Cooked fish sticks (77.2 million pounds) 
made up 93.9 percent of the 1965 fish stick 
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total, while the remaining 5.1 million pounds 
or 6.1 percent consisted of raw fish sticks. 

A total of 139.4 million pounds of breaded 
fish portions (of which 105.5 million pounds 
were raw) and 2.6 million pounds of unbread- 
ed portions were processed during 1965. 








Packaged fish=stick consumer-size 


packages coming off the over- 





ping machine. 
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lable 3 - U3. Production of F ish St icks by Areas) 1965 and 1964 
pees Me =o ' . a ae 65 and 19 
* sod L _1/1965 
a > a 

















Are 75 — 1964 
2 oud irms | Quantity | Firms | Quantity 
No, 1,000 Lbs. No. 
Atlantic Coast States. . 25 64,866 | 23 
Inland & Gulf ites 7 8,639 8 
Pacific Coast States 10 8,777 14 
| } . ——— 
42 | 82,282 | 45 
1/F ) 
lable 4- U.S, Production of Fish Portions by Months, 1965 1/ 





rrr a5) ——“TBreaded | Un- | 
lonth 0 ked Unc ooked rotal zi breaded] Total 


«(1,000 Lbs.). 


























6,876 | 197 
6,479 | 180 
9,414 349 
8,208 196 
8,626 233 
9,516 | 179 | 
105 
139 
235 
343 
151 
291 
— | 
136,840] 2,598 [139,438 
6 |103,772| 2,541 106,313 
($1,000). coy 
| 54,675| 982 
5 | 35,622 


























lable - U.S, Production of Fish Portio 
1965 and 1964 
" a's xr tty -- 
| 1/1965 | 
P — — + — r 
{CU Area a 2 {ris | Quantity | Firn Ju y) 
| No. [1,000 Lbs. | No. |1,000 Lbs. 
tic ¢ t States | 26 87,44 | 26 | 63,955 
I i & Gulf State } 10 48,992 13 39,662 
Pacific Coast States .. o«-% 3,003 | | 2,696 
a { $$$} —__—_ 
|_Total...... | 45 | 139,438 | 50 | 106,313 
limi 
j—/*re nents 
lable 6 - U.S. Production of Fish Portions by Months, 1961-65 
aT gama, nares FT KC OS T | er : 
Vionth |} 1/1965 | 2/1964 | 1963 | 1962 1961 
ones Eda el Eo | Lee 





.(1,000 Lbs.). . ee | | 








ba 9,507] 8,877| 8,173 | 5,077 
\Februar 8,568] 8,497] 7,361] 6,360 
\March 12,713| 8,761| 8,835] 7,036 
|April 10,664| 8,016] 7,919] 6,408 | 
lay 10,584| 7,621| 7,293] 5,818 
f une 11,343] 7,672] 8,774] 6,137 
July eo oes 10,067| 6,599] 4,524] 4,679 | 
August |} 14,143) 9,398] 6,684] 6,687 | 
September ..... | 12,834] 9,830] 9,621] 7,180 | 
(October ....... 14,062] 11,123] 9,877] 9,871 | 
November ..... | 12,619] 10,922] 8,136] 7,406 | 
December | 12,334] 8,997| 7,447] 6,019 | 
| 139,438 ae ET 78,678 | 59,847] 











The Atlantic Coast was the principal area 
in the production of both fish sticks and fish 
portions with 64.9 and 87.4 million pounds, 
respectively. The Pacific Coast States were 
next with 8.8 million pounds of fish sticks but 
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the inland and Gulf States were second with 
49.0 million pounds of fish portions. 


~~ 





Industrial Fishery Products 


U.S. FISH MEAL AND SOLUBLES: 
Production and Imports, January 1966: 
Based on domestic production and imports, 

the 'nited States available supply of fish 
meal for January 1966 amounted to 18,147 
short tons--656 tons (or 3.5 percent) less 
than during the same month in 1965. Domes- 
tic production was 49 tons (or 1.8 percent) 
higher, but imports were 705 tons (or 4.4 
percent) lower than in January 1965. Peru 
continued to lead other countries with ship- 
ments of 8,253 tons. 














U. S. Supply of Fish Meal and Solubles, January 1966 
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of the Interior's Bureau of “ommercial Fish- 
eries: 






































U. S. Production’ of Fish Meal, Oil, and Solubles, 
February 1966 (Preliminary) with Comparisons 
Area Meal Oil Solubles 
Short 1,000 Short 
Tons Lbs. Tons 
February 1966: 
East & Gulf Coasts .... 623 72 806 
3 eae 1,747 258 724 
ee 2, 370 330 1,530 
Jjan.-Feb. 1966 Total ... 5, 189 709 2,699 
Jan.-Feb. 1965 Total .. . 5,027 1,051 1,710 
1/Does not include crab meal, shrimp meal, and liver oils. 
2/Includes American Samoa and Puerto Rico. 
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Production, January 1966: During January 
1966, a total of 2,819 tons of fish meal and 
379,000 pounds of marine-animal oil was pro- 




























































































re PREP Tétet duced in the United States. Compared with 
Item 1966 | 1965 1965 January 1965 this was an increase of 49 tons 
eee eae ; . (Short Tons)... 
Meal and Scrap; U. S. Production of Fish Meal, Oil, and Solubles, 
ic production: a3 January 19661/ with Comparisons 
oS) es re eee 1/ 1/ 172,158 | tas = 
Tuna and mackerel ......... 1,598 1,914 | 26,423 | Januar Total 
Bo SR Ra rare re 1/ 244 | 12,050 | > 1/1966 5 1965 
DOE ok RAL. bits bis 17221 612 | 29,849 | come 8 Lt hes 
Es cere + «(Short S were 
|_To 1 production.......... 2,819 | 2,770 | 240,480 ihe ae Ck tS spe a 
impor's: : "pee eee 2/ 244 | 12,050 
eee Foret Neues ye Hs “ert cituse benaians Menhaden 3/ ............ z/ 2/ | 172,158 
(nh RRR Ef Bad Pete bo tath “il elo Rey Tunaandmiackerel......... 1,598 | 1,914 | 26,423 
eee 2 Se oe ee ERs eo ee Ye Unclassified ............ 1,221 612 | 19,349 
Sa ee ER 6 ne eee 22 - 78 
Bee ATTICA BOR, « ocv'slc brew ee - - 5,100 
Baar eoadere eee HIATT 4,055 500 | 6°206 ee Sea TT 2,819 | 2,770 | 229,980 
Total imports ........... [15,328 | 16,033 | 270,666 Fash sotubles: 2/ 7 ve eel 
Sits : # RUEEED 5 0S Sal ww ela bie 2 
Q 
ilable fish meal supply...... 18,147 | 18,803 | 511,146 Other, ...-+-eseeeees x 1,169 ont 20,009 
n Solubles 
stic production ....s+.+s% 1,169 907 93,853 Total ,.ssesessereees ant wate 
| Imports: ’ e « #4, e ae 
| nea, Oil, body: 
Ws wets es es 7 a). ae a eae 2 aes 7,767 
thet cotintrisa.c SE See Ss i EA ee eee ees z 2 172,03 
shen ee seit See’ Spo Ne Sov a tet Tunaand mackerel ......... 185 236 5,458 
Dota) inborte hoe ee ees LABS 650 5,138 Other (incl, whale)...... eee 194 174 5,402 
jAvailable fish solubles supply ... | 1,331 1,557 98,991 Total oil 379 573 | 190,664 
I/Included with “other.” ‘ cee ee eee sees F 
: a — 1/Preliminary data. 
2/Included in "unclassified" or "other," 
i i 3/Include: ll quantity of thread herring. 
The United States supply of fish solubles a/Does: net Anabade Tonek cuulliey of shellfish and marine animal meal and scrap be- 
during January 1966 amounted to l ‘ 33 1 tons -- cause production data are not available monthly. 


a decrease of 14,5 percent as compared with 
the same month in 1965, Domestic produc- 
tion rose 28.9 percent and imports of fish 
Solubles decreased 75.1 percent. 
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U.S. FISH MEAL, OIL, AND SOLUBLES: 
Production by Areas, February 1966: Pre- 


























of fish meal but a decrease of about 194,000 
pounds of marine-animal oil. Fish solubles 
production amounted to 1,169 tons--an in- 
crease of 262 tons as compared with January 
1965, 





liminary data as collected by the Department 
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Inventions 


RING BUOY LIFE PRESERVER PATENTED: 

A patent was recently granted on a plastic 
life preserver with foamed plastic cord cov- 
ered with fiberglass or 
plastic material perma- 
nently colored interna- 
tional orange. (Meets 
U. S. Coast Guard and 
military requirements.) 
The inventor claims 
that it equals or exceeds the buoyancy of a 
cork buoy with only one-half the weight, and 
it will not rot or mildew. Patterns for four 
sizes are available. (U. S. Patent No. 
3,095,586 issued Ludwig S. Baier, P. O. Box 
158, Tolovana Park, Oreg. 97145.) 


i 


EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS, 
1965 AND OUTLOOK FOR 1966: 

No appreciable changes are foreseen in 
the supplies of edible fishery products for 
1966. Total domestic landings probably will 
vary little from 1965 but imports likely will 
continue to rise. Import increases are ex- 
pected for such major items as frozenshrimp, 
spiny lobster tails, ocean perch fillets, and 
the blocks and slabs of fillets from which 
sticks and portions are manufactured. 








Marketing 
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lets and steaks of flounder, haddcck, and ocean 
perch, and less raw-headless shrimp in cold 
storage. Canned pink and chum salmonstocks 
were relatively low near the end of 1965 but 
stocks of canned red salmon were up substan- 
tially from a year ago. 


Fig. 2 - Fishing trawlers tied up at Boston Fish Pier for unloading. 
At right in foreground is the New England Fish Exchange build- 
ing. 


Retail prices for fishery products averaged 
higher in the first quarter of 1966 than ayear 
earlier, reflecting generally stronger demand 
conditions for meat and fish. Price increases 
were expected in both the fresh and frozen, 
and canned fish categories. 


The quantity of edible fish available in1965 
set a record high of slightly over 5 billion 
pounds, up about 3 percent from 1964. Ona 





Fig. 1 - Attractive fresh fish display. 


During the first quarter of 1966, supplies 
of a few popular frozen products were ex- 
pected to be more plentiful than a year ear- 
lier. Cold-storage holdings of crabs, spiny 


lobster tails, breaded shrimp, and scallops 
were up as the year began, along with fish 
sticks and portions. 


There were fewer fil- 








round weight basis (as caught), imports con- 
tributed a record high 51 percent of the total. 
Substantially larger quantities of blocks of 
fish fillets and albacore tuna were imported 
in 1965 than a year earlier. In-shipments of 
both headless and peeled shrimp were up as 
were ocean perch fillets, flounder fillets, and 
sardines canned in oil. 
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Per capita consumption of fishery prod- 
ucts during 1965 increased to 11.0 pounds 
(edible weight) from 10.5 pounds in 1964. 
Consumption of fresh and frozen fishery prod- 
ucts in 1965 increased to6.0 pounds per per- 
son and for canned fish to 4.5 pounds. 





Note: This analysis was prepared by the U. S. Department of the 
Interior's Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, and published in the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture's February 1966 issue of the 
National Food Situation (NFS-115). 





Michigan 


CHANGES IN COMMERCIAL 
FISHING REGULATIONS: 

Starting June 1, 1966, commercial perch 
fishing will be liberalized in Michigan waters 
of the Great Lakes under a new plan to pro- 
mote better growth rates among those fish 
and to speed the turnover in their populations. 





The relaxed regulations, aimed at improv- 
ing perch fishing for sportsmen as well as 
commercial operators, was given final ap- 
proval by the Michigan Conservation Com- 
mission. 


Under changes adopted, size and weight 
limits will be removed for processed and "in 
the round'"’ perch. Also, closed commercial 
seasons on those fish will be dropped except 
ina 50-mile stretch of Saginaw Bay and Lake 
Huron water:. 


Commercial perch fishing will be off lim- 
its from June 10 through Sept. 10 in waters 
less than 18 feet deep between Point Au Gres 
and Harrisville. Purpose of the three-month 
closing is to curb conflicts between commer- 
cial and sport fishermen during the peak of 
the tourist season. 


In other action taken, the Commission ten- 
tatively approved a ban on commercial fish- 
ing for northern pike in the Great Lakes. 


The measure, which must be aired at pub- 
lic hearings before coming back to the Com- 
mission for final action, is in keeping withthe 
Conservation Department's program to spur 
sport fishing in the big waters. 


It is not expected to produce a spectacular 
increase in pike populations because there is 
no indication that commercial fishing has 
overexploited those fish. 
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While taking into account that pike are of 
only incidental importance to commercial op- 
erators, the proposed ban reflects the fact 
that anglers have a major interest in those 
trophy fish. (Michigan Department of Con- 
servation, February 17, 1966.) 


LAWMAKERS SEEK FUNDS UNDER 
ANADROMOUS FISH ACT OF 1965: 

A joint legislative resolution of the Michi- 
gan legislative body, urging that Michigan re- 
ceive maximum allotments under the new Fed- 
eral fishprogram, was submitted in early 
March 1966 to a Congressional appropriations 
subcommittee. 





The request is keyed to Government plans, 
authorized under an act of 1965, which callfor 
allocating $25 million in federal funds through 
mid-1970 to promote anadromous fisheries in 
the nation, Public Law 89-304. 


A new project is under way by the Michi- 
gan Department of Conservation to introduce 
another anadromous fish--the coho salmon-- 
in the Great Lakes. 


The joint resolution presented to the Con- 
gressional subcommittee is focused on the 
coho project and the Michigan Department's 
plans to boost populations of steelheads and 
other anadromous fish in the Great Lakes. 
(Michigan Department of Conservation, March 
10, 1966.) —— 


aN 






North Atlantic Fisheries Explorations 
and Gear Development 


TRAWL GEAR EVALUATIONS AND 
HADDOCK SURVEY: 

M/V “Delaware Cruise 66-1 (February 
7-17, 1966): Comparative tows between the 
Department of the Interior's Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries exploratory fishing vessel 
Delaware and similar class vessels using the 
standard No. 41 otter trawl, and terminal 
trials with the Atlantic Western Trawl, Model 
III, were the primary objectives during this 
cruise, Additional objectives achieved coin- 
cidently with the gear trials were (1) the pro- 
curement and storing of live fish, frozen fish, 











and iced fish, and (2) the reporting (to U. 5S. 
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fishing vessels) by radiotelephone of commer- 
cial quantities of haddock found in areas north 
of Georges Bank. 





Catch of 4,000 to 5,000 pounds of mixed groundfish, primarily 
haddock, taken with the Atlantic Western Trawl, Model III, 
during Delaware Cruise 66-1. 


The No. 41 trawl used aboard the Dela- 
ware during this cruise was made up of the 
following materials and rigging: 

















Section Material Mesh Size 
Topwing ....e..- Polyethylene 5" 
Bottom wing Manila $s" 
Square... ec s-- Polypropylene 3" 
Lower belly ..... Manila fi 
Top belly ..... Polyethylene 45" 
Extension ...... Poly propylene 44" 
OG 268 2.62 ee Nylon age 
Chafing gear ° Cowhide 

= 











The roller gear consisted of 20-inch di- 
ameter rubber rollers in the bosom, 18-inch 
diameter rubber rollers along 15 feet of wings 
fromthe quarter and 27 feet of rounded (rope 
wrapped) wire along the remainder of the 
wings. Fifty floats were secured tothe head- 
rope: 20 were along the bosom and 15 were 
on each wing. Standard 10.5-foot doors 
weighing 1,250 pounds were used with 5- 
fathom legs and 10-fathom ground cables. 


Six tows were made with the No. 41 neton 
Georges Bank in areas southeast of the "Leg" 
(in the ''Winter Fishing Ground") and on the 
"Northern Edge." All tows were made in 
company with various Boston otter trawlers 
and Canadian vessels. Towing results were 


similar in yield to those vessels in the vicin- 
ity; time adjustments were applied whencom- 


mercial vessels made longer tows. After 
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satisfactory comparative towing information 
was compiled with the No, 41 trawl, the net 
was removed and the Atlantic Western Trawl, 
Model III, was substituted. 


The rigging data on the Atlantic Western 
Trawl, Model III, are: 

















Section Material Mesh Size 

Wings 2. cecces Polyethylene s" 

7 1, 
BQUATE oon es ces Polypropylene 45 
Pee ee Poly propylene 4g" 
Extension . 2. « Polypropylene Lu! 
Cod end .. s+ <i Nylon 45" (double) 
Chafing gear Poly propylene 

strands (Hula Skirt) 





The roller gear consisted of 20-inch di- 
ameter rubber rollers in the bosom and 18- 
inch diameter rubber rollers along 15 feet of 
wings from the quarters. The remainder of 
the wing footrope was fitted with rubber discs, 
Thirty-six floats were secured to the head- 
rope: 20 along the bosom and 8 on each wing, 
Standard 10.5-foot doors weighing 1,250 pounds 
were used with 15~-fathom legs. 


The Atlantic Western Trawl was set 17 
times in various areas off George Bank. The 
best concentrations of haddock encountered 
during this cruise were found when the Dela- 
ware was fishing alone northeast of Brown's 
Bank in 70 to 85 fathoms of water. Reports 
of these tows were broadcast by radio to two 
Bostonbased vessels fishing on the south- 
west part of Brown's and the northwest edge 
of Brown's. These vessels were the only 
known U. S. vessels within immediate steam- 
ing distance of the Delaware. 


The remaining areas in which the Atlantic 
Western Trawl was fished were northwest and 
west of Georges Bank. With the exception of 
one tow when 4,000 pounds of ocean perch were 
caught, the prevalent species encountered 
were haddock. The range in the yields during 
the remainder of tows with the Atlantic West- 
ern Trawl was consistent with commercial 
results at that time; the Delaware experienced 


sults of the fleet. The few times this net was 
fished within sight of other vessels its yields, 
based on radio reports, compared favorably 
with those of the other vessels. 


The primary objectives of this cruise were 
realized both with the No. 41 trawl and the At- 
lantic Western Trawl. The Delaware was 





able to produce on a par with other vessels 


spotty fishing which was in agreement with re- 
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using Similar gear, Fishing trials indicated 
that replacement of the rounded wire sweep 
with rubber disc-covered wire and modifica- 
tion of the net by hanging the wing ends to the 
sweep and shortening the ground cables, when 
fishing the rougher bottoms, would reduce 
wing damage to some extent yet maintain 
good fishing characteristics with the No. 41 
trawl. 


The trials with the Atlantic Western Trawl 
indicated that this net has good fish catching 
qualities on fish both at or near the bottom. 
Minor difficulty in setting the net, due to its 
long sweep and the unfamiliarity of the crew 
with the net's construction details, were the 
most notable disadvantages experienced dur- 
ing this cruise. Evaluation of the trawl be- 
yond this stage, as a commercial fishing unit, 
will require fishing trials aboard industry 
vessels in production operations. Two Atlan- 
tic Western Trawls, Model III and Model IV, 
of proper size for vessels of 700 hp. or great- 
er and for 150 to 300 hp, are available for 
further cooperative evaluation projects. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, November 1965 p. 30. 
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Oceanography 


2ND ANNUAL OCEANOGRAPHIC AND 
MARINE SCIENCES MEETING: 

The Marine Technology Society (MTS) will 
hold its 2nd Annual Conference & Exhibit in 
Washington, D. C., June 27-29, 1966. 





Announcement of plans for the ''1966 MTS 
Show" follows the successful symposium con- 
ducted by the Marine Technology Society and 
other technical societies in Washington in 
January 1966, Titled, ''Man's Extension into 
the Sea,’ this two-day symposium drew more 
than 1,600 scientific and engineering people 
from across the country--double the original 
estimated attendance. 


The theme of the June Conference & Ex- 
hibit is Exploiting the Oceans." The three- 
day technical program will include more than 
70 presentations by recognized authorities 
with emphasis on both opportunities and prob- 
lems as industry and government expand and 
build to explore and use the vast resources 
of the world oceans. The four major subject 
areas are: (1) ocean floor minerals and 
Chemical extracting, (2) fisheries and food 
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tion and exploitation, and (4) new techniques 
and hardware for ocean research, survey, and 
underwater operations. 
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BUREAU'S RESEARCH 

VESSEL LAUNCHED: 

The newest and largest vessel in the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries' growing re- 
search fleet, the Miller Freeman, was sched- 
uled to be launched April 2, 1966, at the Lo- 
rain, Ohio, shipyards of the American Ship 
Building Company, according to Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall. 








The new vessel was assigned to the Bu- 
reau's Biological Laboratory in Seattle, 
Wash. The shakedown cruise planned to take 
it to Seattle via the St. Lawrence Seaway to 
the Atlantic Ocean, then through the Panama 
Canal to the Pacific. 


The Miller Freeman will be used for high- 
seas oceanography and fishery research in 
the North Pacific and Bering Sea. Its size 
will permit extended cruises to the West Pa- 
cific. The vessel will also assist in carrying 
out provisions of the 1953 International North 
Pacific Fisheries Convention signed by the 
United States, Canada, and Japan. The Con- 
vention concerns both the catch and the con- 
servation of halibut and salmon--and the re- 
search necessary to meet international agree- 
ments. 





The $3 million vessel is designed to carry 
a crew of 27, with additional quarters and fa- 
cilities for 9 scientists. It is a 216-ft. stern 
ramp vessel, with a 42-ft. beam, powered by 
a 2,150-hp. diesel engine. 


The vessel is named for Miller Freeman, 
Seattle conservationist and publisher, who 
died in 1955. He founded the publication Pa~- 
cific Fisherman in 1903, which he dedicated 
to fishermen of the Pacific Coast. He de- 
voted much of his energy to advancing inter- 
national conservation of fishery resources. 








Oregon 


COHO SALMON TRANSPLANTS: 
Some 30,900 adult coho (silver) salmon have 
been hauled from their home waters to new 








from the sea, (3) legal aspects of explora- 


streams this season inaneffort to make best 
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use of the spawn-ready fish, which are surplus 
to the needs of Oregon Fish Commission hatch- 
eries. The big venture, in its second year of 
operation, is a joint effort of the Oregon 
Game Commission and the Fish Commission 
and marks the first mass use of this tech- 
nique to expand the production of coho salm- 
on. According to the Fish Commission hatch- 
ery chief, it has been found that coho salmon 
will spawn naturally in other than their natal 
streams if transplanted just prior to spawn- 
ing time. The transplant of adult fish is 
started only after the egg requirements of 
hatcheries are assured and enough fish have 
been placed above racks on hatchery streams 
to take full advantage of whatever spawning 
grounds are available. 


With the advent of increasing hatchery sur- 
pluses of coho salmon in recent years, other 
means had to be found to deal with the fish 
that would otherwise be wasted. The fish lift 
was conceived as the most immediate solu- 
tion. One of the limiting factors in this pro- 
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gram has been the shortage of suitably equip- | 


ped trucks with which to haul adult salmon 
during the normal October through December 
migration period. 


Even though planning started early for the 
massive transplant this past season, a frus- 
trating delay in the arrival of fall rains held 
back the runs of migrating coho salmon, In 
early November when the rains finally did 
arrive, they triggered an explosion of coho 
that virtually swamped hatchery-holding fa- 
cilities and exceeded the ability of the fish 
taxis to haul them out. This factor was 
mainly responsible for the reduction in fish 
hauled this year over last year when 38,000 
cohos made the trips. Unfortunately the 
Christmas 1964 floods caused an inestimable 
amount of damage to the spawn deposited in 
the gravel of the transplant streams a year 
ago. If nature cooperates this season more 
production can be expected from the efforts. 
(Oregon Fish Commission, Feb. 21, 1966.) 





Oysters 


ARTIFICIAL PROPAGATION 
DISCUSSED AT OLYMPIA MEETING: 


Oyster larvae can now be artificially 
grown the year round by comparatively sim- 
ple methods, according to reports from a 
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meeting of oyster growers and marine biglo- 
gists held in Olympia, Wash., by the Wash- 
ington Department of Fisheries, March 8, 
1966. However, stages from the spat, or 
young oyster, to an oyster of a size that can 
be put out on beds still present difficulties, 
There are indications that these difficulties 
may soon be solved, and it could be possible 
to produce commercial quantities of oyster 
and clam seed the year round to supply grow- 
ers, 


Featured speakers at the meeting included 
the former director of the Milford, Conn., 
shellfish laboratory of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, a leader and innovator in the ar- 
tificial propagation of bivalve seed. Hespoke 
on the history of the artificial propagation of 
bivalve molluscs and told of the advances 
made in the past few years. He said that the 
new laboratory at Milford will include a 
school where oyster growers may study and 
participate in the work to become familiar 
with artificial propagation procedures. 


A State of Washington fisheries biologist 
told of the experiments conducted in 1964 and 
1965 at the Hoodsport salmon hatchery in 
modified salmon rearing ponds on the artifi- 
cial propagation of European oyster seed. He 
also told of the operation of a pilot plant for 
the production of oyster and clam seed that 
has been in use at the Pt. Whitney shellfish 
laboratory since 1958. 


The Director of the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries shellfish laboratory at Oxford, 
Md., told of seed production procedures used 
at that laboratory. The Deputy Regional Di- 
rector of the Bureau's Region I, gave his 
views of the future possibilities of the saleof 
Pacific Northwest oysters throughout the Unit~- 
ed States and world-wide. He said the recent 
decrease in air freight rates made it possible 
to ship fresh salmon to Paris and other Euro- 
pean cities as a luxury item and that in the 
near future, there will be a market for Amer- 
ican oysters in a prosperous Europe. 


A question and answer period followed the 
reports, with the experts fielding questions 
from oyster growers, who seemed interested 
in the training that will be possible at the Mil- 
ford laboratory. (Washington State Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, March 9, 1966.) 
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Salmon 1965, the approximate opening date of the 
Pacific salmon packing season. Adding the 
U.S. PACIFIC COAST CANNED STOCKS, 1965 new season pack of 3,541,187 standard 
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ged fish will be transplanted this spring to get 
a definite answer to this second question, 


The research project has been a coopera- 
tive one, with State and Federal agencies pro- 
viding biologists and equipment. The power 
companies ~-Philadelphia Electric Company, 
lia Power and Light Company, Met- 
ropolitan Edison Company, and the Safe Har- 
bor Water Power Corporation--volunteered 


Pennsylv: 





to finance the study which could lead to a Fed- 


eral Power Commission ruling that fishways 


be constructed around the four dams involved, 


mpanies have provided nearly $200,000 


May 1965 ; 
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BREADED PRODUCTION, 1965 
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| Quantity 


Value 

| } Pe EES 

| 1,000 Lbs. $1,000 | 
7,18 76,2( 
1,33 63,38 
76,216 93,527 
76,81 62,230 
73,795 55,08 
70,348 47,01 
69,764 45,314 

| 60,86 43,622 
51,085 34,104 
0,88 “2 

| 38,9 | 59 
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nds, foliowed by the Atlantic States 


million pounds, < 


ind the Pacific 


th 7.1 million pounds. 


STATES SUPPLY 
TION, 1963-65; 


" 


vailable United States shrimp supply 
higher than in 1964 


s 10.0 percent 


AND 
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and 4.7 percent higher than in 1963. United 


States shrimp imports again were at a record 
high in 1965, having increased 5.6 percent 
from the previous year and 6.9 percent from 
the 1963 imports, 





Tuna 


ATTRACTANT STUDY: 


The effectiveness of various types of float- 
ing objects in attracting tuna is being tested 
in the Pacific Ocean off Central America. 
The Department of the Interior's Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries Tuna Resources Lab- 
oratory, La Jolla, Calif., has chartered for 
60 days the San Diego sportfishing boat HM- 


Q N 


85, which left San Diego on March 5, 1966. 


c 


scientist observes fis l 


sociating with a floating tree in the 


open sea off Costa R 


Bureau scientists who boarded the boat 
when it arrived 1 Puntarenas, Costa Rica, 
leal ‘ish are attracted to drift- 

sea and to develop an object 

il efficient in attracting tuna and 
skipjack. The results of the studies could 
lead tothe use of attractors by Americantuna 
entrate tuna schools. 





which 


fishermen to cor 


It is well known to tuna fishermen that yel- 
lowfin tuna, and many other fishcol- 





lect near and beneath drifting logs, branches, 
seaweed, and other materials at sea. Fish- 
ermen usually inspect drifting material to 
look for schools of tuna, and set their nets a- 
round such objects when commercial quanti- 
ties of fish are present. In one year, a total 
of 1,500 tons of yellowfin and skipjack tuna 
was caught by California fishermen in that 
manner. As many as 200 tons of tuna were 


captured from a single drifting log. 







+ 
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- 
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Fig. 2 - Community of fishes (primarily Ky phosids or sea chubs in 


this case) associating with flotsam. Note individuals tagged to 
determine movements between floating objects. 


Fishermen of many other countries, in- 
cluding Japan, Indonesia, and India also take 
advantage of fish that collect beneath drifting 
materials at sea. Those fishermen moor 
rafts of bamboo, palm fronds, or other ma- 
terials to attract fish. 


At least a dozen floating objects differing 
in size, shape, and color will be moored in 
the waters off Costa Rica. They will include 
large objects fabricated from polypropylene 
cloth and with a surface area of 2,000 square 
feet, as well as smaller ones constructed of 
polyethylene cloth. Underwater, time-lapse 
cameras will be attached to the objects to 


obtain permanent photographic records of the 


fish which accumulate beneath the test ob- 
jects. A small purse seine will be used to 
capture the smaller bait fish, 
plan to tag individual fish to determine how 
long they will remain beneath an object, to 

make daily underwater estimates of the a- 

bundance of fish, and to record their behav- 
ior. According to a Bureau scientist, the 


major hazard is that sharks and marlin are 
also attracted to their objects as well as tuna. 
To avoid such hazards, a shark cage (for div- 
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Scientists also 
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ers, not for sharks) into which divers can 
flee when sharks or marlin appear has been 
built for the divers by a San Diego firm, 

atta Pe 

TU, a 

Wage 


United States Fisheries 


ANADROMOUS FISHERY 
PROGRAM PLANNED: 

Plans to start a new Federal program 
were announced by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall toconserve and develop the 
Nation's anadromous fishery resources. 
Anadromous fish, such as striped bass, salm- 
on and shad, live in the ocean and return to 
fresh water during the spawning season, 





The program could provide funds for re- 
search, stream improvement, and construc- 
tion of fishways, spawning channels, and 
hatcheries. 


The Anadromous Fish Act of 1965, author- 
tered jointly by Interior's Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries and Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife. 


Although funds have not yet been approved 
by Congress, the Act authorizes the appro- 
priation of $25 million through June 30, 1970. 
The maximum Federal funds authorized for 
one year are $5 million, and no state may re- 
ceive more than $1 million in one year. Fed- 
eral funds would finance up to 50 percent of 
approved anadromous fish projects. 


Both sport and commercial fishery re- 
sources are expected to benefit, and State 
agencies with jurisdiction over sport and/or 
commercial fisheries may enter into coop- 
erative agreements with the Federal Govern- 
ment to carry out approved activities. States 
bordering the Great Lakes are eligible for 
funds for projects dealing with fish which 
leave the lakes to spawnintributary streams. 
The Columbia River Basin--in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho--is covered by another pro- 
gram and is excluded from the 1965 Act. 


The Anadromous Fish Act provides for the 
participation of State fishery agencies and 
non-Federal interests--colleges, universities 
associations, companies, and individuals-- 
interested in helping to finance the projects. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, January 1966 p. 48. 
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U. S. Vessels 


ACCOMMODATIONS SURVEY: 

—survey of accommodations on U.S. fish- 
ing vessels was conducted by the Interior De- 
partment's Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 
Object of the survey was to determine to what 
extent those vessels could meet standards in 
the proposed draft Convention on Crew Accom- 
modations on Board Fishing Vessels which 
willbe upfor adoption at the 50th Internation- 
al Labor Conference, Geneva, Switzerland, 
June 1-20, 1966. 





The agenda of the Conference includes final 
consideration of a proposal for aninternation- 
al convention for minimum standards of ac- 
commodation on board fishing vessels. The 
proposed convention will very likely be adopted 
and sent to member nations for ratification. 


The draft instrument which will be pre- 
sented to the Conference for consideration 
would set mandatory minimum standards for 
crew accommodations aboard fishing vessels 
of 75 gross tons or more. Vessels from 25 
up to 75 gross tons would be subject only 
when the national competent authority, after 
consulting with fishing vessel owners' and 
fishermen's organizations, determines that 
this is reasonable and practicable. Vessels 
which normally remain away from port for 
periods of less than 36 hours and in whichthe 
crew does not live on board would be exempt. 


The draft instrument details specifications 
for sleeping rooms including size of bunks and 
lockers, sanitary accommodations including 
wash basins, tubs and/or showers, and speci- 
fications for galleys and mess rooms. These 
Specifications would apply toallnewor recon- 
structed fishing craft except the smaller ex- 
empt sizes. 


The United States position onthe proposed 
document has not as yet been finally deter- 
mined, However, indiscussions of this matter 
at the Conference, the Bureau desires that the 
U.S. delegation participate as actively as pos- 
sible, In that connection the delegation de- 
Sires information on the present status of 
fishing vessel accommodations in the United 
States fleet (i.e. vessels of 5 net tons or 
over), 


In its survey the Bureau obtained infor- 
mation from a sample of about 800 vessels 
which is considered representative of the 
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bers of the Bureau, contacted vessel owners 
or other persons with knowledge regarding 
accommodations on board fishing vessels 
during the period March 21-April 9, 1966. 
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NEW CUTTER COMMISSIONED 
FOR ALASKA DUTY: 








U.S. fishing fleet. Interviewers, staff mem- 


The Coast Guard Cutter Confidence, the 


fourth of a new class of 210-foot rescue cut- 
ters, was commissioned February 19, 1966, 
at the Coast Guard Yard, Curtis Bay, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


a a 





A bow view of the new 210-ft. U. S. Coast Guard cutter, Confi- 
dence, taken at her mooring at the U. S. Coast Guard Yard, Cure 
tis Bay, Md., before commissioning ceremonies on her flightdeck 
commenced, 


The Confidence is scheduled to be based 
at Kodiak, Alaska, where it will be used in 
law enforcement work as well as search and 
rescue. It was due to arrive at Kodiak in late 
May 1966. 


The new cutter is equipped with a flight 
deck permitting landings and take offs of the 
Coast Guard's new turbine-powered "flying 
boat'' rescue helicopters. 





The Confidence has a capacity totow ships 
up to 10,000 gross tons, and is equipped with 
twin propellers, each of whichis powered by 
a combination diesel engine and gas turbine 
propulsion plant. It will have a sustained 
speed of 18 knots, and is designed to cruise 
for 5,000 miles at 15 knots, 


The superstructure of the Confidence is 
arranged so as to permit 360-degree visibil- 
ity from the bridge. 
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DOCUMENTATIONS ISSUED 
AND CANCELLED: 

November 1965: During November 1965 
a total of 51 vessels of 5 net tons and over 
was issued first documents as fishing craft 
as compared with 32 in November 1964. The 
number of documents cancelled for fishing 
vessels in November 1965 is not available. 






























































U. S, Fishing Vessels 1/--Documentations Issued and 
Cancelled, by Areas, November 1965 with Comparisons 
Area Nov. Nov.-Dec, 
|(Home Past). 1965 2964 1965 1964 
, .(Number). 
Issued first documents 2/: 
New England ......-...6-. 2 | 3 34 32 
| Middle Atlantic ......... 1 1 14 10 
Chesapeake ...2-csceces 8 3 46 39 
| South Atlantic. .....++46-. 8 7 68 46 
| GO oo 4.5.00 Fé Rte eee ee Ue 22 11 275 205 
| PCI 20 ct enve vende es 10 5 167 135 
| Great BOOOS.. . 6 oes ee use - 1 2 3 
| Hawaii... cee eee cece - 1 - 2 
| Paerte Ries. . os cass aes | - - 1 2 
i |) he Tees ee | 51 32 607 474 
[Removed from documentation 37; 
NOW EMGiQNG wwccocsecocst 4/ 9 4/ 51 
Middle Atlantic,......... | 2 4/ 26 
ee ee 4/ 1 q/ 29 
er eee q/ 5 4/ 54 
i Be ee ee ari 4/| 13 z/ 95 
| Pacis O02 cts une Hee q/| 13 a/ 140 
| SOON SOs tcc ee eee 4/ 1 q/ 13 
eo ERS Re a ee | q/ 3/ - 
} ee. 
RES PONT | 4a) 44] 4s] 408 
1/Includes both commercial and sport fishing craft. A vessel is defined as a craft of 5 
net tons and over. 
2/There were 5 redocumented vessels in November 1965 previously removed from the 
ecords, Vessels issued first documents as fishing craft were built: 27 in 1965; 1 
in 1964; 1 in 1962; 1 in 1961; 1 in 1959; 1 in 1956; 1 in 1954; and 18 prior to 1952. 
Source: Mowthly Sueslamens of Messhass ¥ eo a 
urce ionth uppleme e esse e e' es, Bure - 
toms, 0-4; Tecan Dene Department. See ee ee eee 
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December 1965: During December 1965 a 
total of 56 vessels of 5 net tons and over was 
issued first documents as fishing craft as 
compared with 29 in December 1964. The 


number of documents cancelled for fishing 
vessels in December 1965 is not available. 
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U. S, Fishing Vessels 1/--Documentations Issued and 
Cancelled, by Areas, December 1965 with Comparisons 









































Area Dec, Jan,-Dec, 
(Home Port) 1965 | 1964 1965 | 1964 
« « « « (Number), ,., 
Issued first documents 2/: 
New England.....sscecce. 4 1 38] 33 
Middle Atlantic ...... Sate - 1 14 ll 
Chesapeake 12. esse noss 10 - 56{ 39 
Sout: Atlantic’ ....0 o\:0.-4 0 tie 9 + 77 50 
oS Pe eee ore Bisse 24 16 299] 221 
eee ofa ele ead, a6. 8 6 175] 141 
Great Lakes ...ictviwsce 1 1 3 4 
Mawall wc-cceces ee beeee ~ - 2 
Puerto Rico. ..cccccerovecse - - 1 2 
ou) UP Ee eae a ere ae ee 56 29 663 0 
Removed from documentation 3/: 
NOW GUAM. ts. sce cs 4/ 2 4/ 53 
Middle Atlantic .......... q/ 1 Z/| 27 
Chesapeake « 6:4) 0's & 6 S:sta sei sis q/ - Z/| 29 
South Atlantic ..... REYNE Z/ 8 a/\ 62 
Guig . crn ccecvcsescveser a/ ll Z/ | 106 
Peete 0s Si ewae Sen Ue 4/ 11 4/| 151 
Groat Lakee +0 63 seven Pert: 4/ 1 q/ 14) 
Total...... ee ececees 4/ | 34 4/ | 442! 
1/Includes both commercial! and sport fishing craft. A vessel is defined as a craft of 


5 net tons and over. 

2/There were 2 redocumented vessels in December 1965 previously removed from the 
records. Vessels issued first documents as fishing craft were built: 34 in 1965; 1 
in 1964; 2 in 1963; and 19 prior to 1959. 

3/Includes vessels reported lost, abandoned, forfeited, sold alien, etc. 

4/Not available. 

Source: Monthly Supplement of Merchant Vessels of the United States, Bureau of 


Customs, U. S. oo Department. ety 


U. S. Foreign Trade 











IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA 
IN BRINE, UNDER QUOTA: 

United States imports of tuna canned in 
brine during January 1-February 26, 1966, 
amounted to 9,620,930 pounds (about 458,140 
standard cases), according to preliminary 
data compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Customs, 
That was an increase of 130.4 percent from 
the 4,175,915 pounds (about 198,853 standard 
cases) imported during January 1-February 
27, 1965. 





The quantity of tuna canned in brine which 
can be imported into the United States during 
the calendar year 1966 at the 123-percent rate 
of duty has not been announced; however, in 
1965 the quota was 66,059,400 pounds (or a- 
bout 3,145,685 standard cases of 48 7-oz. 
cans). Any imports in excess of that quota 
were dutiable at 25 percent ad valorem, but 
total imports were below the quota in 1965. 
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Wholesale Prices 


EDIBLE FISH AND SHELLFISH, 
MARCH 1966: 

Wholesale prices for fishery products 
(fresh, frozen, canned) in March 1966 were 
up 2.8 percent from the previous month, At 
126.7 percent of the 1957-59 average, the 
overall index for edible fish and shellfish in 
March was higher by 17.0 percent as com- 
pared with the same month a year earlier. 
Prices this March, with few exceptions, were 
considerably higher than in the same month 
of 1965, 





In the subgroup for drawn, dressed, or 
whole finfish, ex-vessel prices at Boston for 
large haddock in March 1966 dropped 19.3 
percent from the previous month because of 
increased landings. As a result of light sup- 
plies, prices were up 1.1 percent for western 
frozen dressed halibut at New York City but 
compared with March 1965 they were higher 
by 19.8 percent. March prices were slightly 
lower for western frozen king salmon (down 
0.9 percent), but were up 5.1 percent from the 
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same month a year earlier. From February 
to March 1966, the subgroup index was down 
4.2 percent, and 6.9 percent higher than in 
March 1965, 





View looking north on South Street in the salt-water section of 
New York City's Fulton Fish Market. 

















































































































a Wholesale Average P Prices B and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, March 1966 with Comparisons 
Point of Avg. Prices 1/ Indexes 
Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification Pricing Unit ( $) (1957-59=100) 
Mar. | Feb. Mar. Feb.| Jan. | Mar. 
1966 | 1966 1966 1966 | 1966 | 1965 
| ALL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen, & Canned) . . 2. 2 2 0 ee 0 ee eo © oe oo © | 126.7] 123.2) 124.5) 1083 
Fresh & Frozen Fishery Products; .. ++ +eeeeecscee ee ee oe oe © © © © | 1253) 124.9) 127.7) 112.5 
Drawn, Dressed, or Whole Finfish, . .. es escecccesreer rece eee eo oe | 1185) 123.7] 138.3| 110 
Haddock, Ige., offshore, drawn, fresh . . . « [ Boston Ib. 12 14 89.8] Tis] 1874) 814 
Halibut, West., 20/80 bs., drsd., fresh or froz.| New York Ib. A8 47 | 140.5] 139.0] 141.0/ 117.3 
Salmon, king, lge. & med., drsd., fresh or froz.} New York lb. 87 88 121.2 122.3| 122.3] 115.3 
Whitefish, L.Superior, drawn, fresh . . . » - | Chicago bb. -T1 13 105.9 108.2} 93.3] 93.3 
Yellow pike, Le Michigan & Huron, rnd., fresh | New York lb. 85 85 139.1 139.1] 122.8] 139.2 
‘Processed, Fresh (Fish & Shellfish) .. ec ee cee cco oe oo 0 oe 0 6 | 1904] 3005) 19531 1s 
Fillets, Fillets, haddock, sml,, skins on, 20-lb, tins. Boston bb. 039 A5 94.8 109.3] 105.7] 97.1 
Shrimp, Ige. (26=30 count), headless, fresh . . | New York Ib. | 1.05 | 1.05 | 123.0} 123.0} 116.0; 1113 
Oysters, shucked, standards ...... - + | Norfolk gal} 8.50] 8.50 | 143.3] 143.3} 147.6) 115.9 
| Processed, Frozen (Fish & Sh elfishy: « . 0 00 t 22s 6 te 6 bie cee » 12088 | N00 Lene 
Fillets; " Fillets; Flounder, skinless, 1-1b, pk Be + + « «| Boston Ib. A2 A2 1064] 106.4] 101.4 0 
Haddock, smi., skins on, 1-1b. pkg. Boston s 39 40 114.3 117.3 | 115.8 | 112.9 
Selle perch, Ige., skins on 1-Ib. pkg. | Boston lb. 32 32 112.2} 112.2} 112.2/ 108.7 
Shrimp, lge. (26-30 — © brown, a oS Pe BP beet lb. | 1.09 98 | 128.6] 115.6 | 110.3/ 108.5 
| Canned Fishery Products; ....... diigo <0 6 9 6 56 4 ote 60 5010 USO 6 eee re ee 
Salmon, pink, No. 1 tall (16 oz -), 48 cans/cs, Seattle cs. | 28.50 | 28.50 | 124.2} 124.2 | 122.0 
Tuna, It. meat, chunk, No. 1/2 tuna wt 0Z.), 
| 48 cans/cs, + +++ | Los Angeles cs.| 14.85 | 12.63 | 131.8} 112.1} 111.0) 1016 
Mackerel, jack, Calif., No.1 tall (is. oz oo 
48 cans/cs, *. . . ++ | Los Angele cs.| 7.68 | 7.13 |129.3| 120.9 | 120.9] 120.9 
Sardines, Maine, keyless oil, ‘Va drawn 
| (3-3/4 0z.), 100 cans/cs. «+ « + » » » » «© | New York cs. | 10.25 | 10.25 131.5 | 181.5 | 131.5} 128.3 
1/Represent average prices for one day (Monday or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs. 
These prices are published as indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level. Daily Market News Serv- 
ice "Fishery Products Reports" should be referred to for actual prices, 
Source: U, S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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The processed freshfishand shellfish sub- | 12.4 percent higher than in the same month 
group index dropped 0.8 percent from Febru- | of 1965 chiefly because of substantially high- 
ary to March 1966 mainly because of lower er prices for frozen shrimp (up 18.5 percent) 
prices for fresh small haddock fillets at Bos-| and frozen flounder fillets (up 12.0 percent), 
ton (down 13.3 percent). Prices for other 
items in the subgroup were unchanged from The March 1966 subgroup index for canned 
the previous month, As compared with the fishery products rose 7.4 percent from the 
same month a year earlier, the subgroup in- | previous month. But prices for canned tuna 
dex this March was higher by 15.2 percent. were 17.6 percent higher because of the much 
Prices were considerably higher for South stronger market due to light supplies and 
Atlantic fresh shrimp (up 10.5 percent) at those for canned California jack mackerel 
New York City and for standard shucked oys-/| were up 6.9 percent. Prices for canned pink 
ters (up 23.5 percent) at Norfolk than in salmon and Maine sardines were unchanged 
March 1965, from February to March. As compared with 

| the same month a year earlier, the index this 

The March 1966 subgroup index for proc- | March was 27.9 percent higher. Prices were 
essed frozen fish and shellfish rose 5.9 per- sharply higher for canned pink salmon (up 
cent from the previous month as a direct re- | 39.1 percent) as a result of the very light 
sult of higher prices for frozen shrimp (up 1965 pack and canned tuna (up 29.7 percent) 
11.2 percent) at Chicago. This was some- than in March 1965, (U. S. Department of the 
what offset by lower prices for small had- Interior, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 


dock fillets at Boston which dropped 2.6 per- ' 
cent. The subgroup index this March was 
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“Market News Service.) 





NEW FISHERIES IN MIDDLE ATLANTIC REGION 


Important developments in the Middle Atlantic region include a decrease in two valuable 
commercial and sport fisheries--croaker and sea trout--and the growing importance of two 
new fisheries--tuna and swordfish. From nearly 58.5 million pounds of croaker (hardhead) 
taken in 1945, the commercial landings have fallen in recent years toless than 3 million pounds. 
The fishery for sea trout or weakfish has tumbled from 36.5 million pounds taken commercially 
in 1945 to 2 million pounds orless in recent years. The croakerdecline is attributedby some} 
to a series of cold winters with low water temperatures that the young fish cannot tolerate. | 


Nearly 6 million pounds of tuna (largely bluefin) were taken in the Atlantic ocean by U.S. 
fishermen and landed in Middle Atlantic Coast ports 
in 1964 as compared with 40,000 pounds just 2 years 
earlier. The region's growing tuna fishery is draw- 
ing purse seiners from as far away as the Pacific 
coast. 





Swordfish 





The fishery for swordfish(takentraditionally by 
harpoon) has increased markedly inthe Middle Atlan- 
tic region in recent years as the fishery from New England waters expanded southward espe-| 
cially in the winter and spring and as the long-line fishing method was adopted. 








--Conservation Note 17, The Big Bite,| 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, 

| Washington, D. C. 20240 
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FISH & WILOLIFE SERVICE 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES ~~ 





FISHING VESSEL SAFETY BULLETIN 


REVISED FISHING VESSEL RULES OF TH = ! 





Important Changes in International Rules of the Road for Fishing Vessels: 


LIGHTS DAY SHAPES SOUND SIGNALS 





LIGHTS FOR VESSELS ENGAGED IN FISHING BY TRAWLING 
(DRAGGING DREDGE-NET OR OTHER GEAR THROUGH THE WATER) 








OTTER TRAWLERS 
CLAM DREDGERS 
BEAM TRAWLERS 


SCALLOP DREDGERS 
OYSTER DREDGERS 


GREEN over WHITE - 


GREEN-@ 
O 


LIGHTS FOR VESSELS ENGAGED IN FISHING WITH LINES OR NETS 
EXCEPT TROLLING LINES /\ 
(Trollers should show only regular navigational lights. ) 











RED over WHITE  - SEINERS GILL- NETTERS 
we LINE TRAWLERS LONG-LINERS 
‘@ HAND LINERS HARPOONERS 





Lights all around (32 points). Visible at least 2 miles. 
Vertical distance between lights not less than 4 or more 
than 12 feet. 


DAY SHAPES FOR ALL VESSELS ENGAGED IN FISHING SOUND SIGNALS IN FOG AND CONDITIONS 


OF RESTRICTED VISIBILITY 








| sec. 


| sec. 


4-6 seconds 


Black shape consisting of two cones each 
not less than 2 feet in diameter with 
their points together one above the other, 
displayed where best can be seen. Visible 
at a minimum distance of 2 miles. Vessels 
less than 65 feet in length may substitute 
a basket for this shape. 








Vessels engaged in fishing when under 
way or anchored shall sound at inter- 
vals of not more than one minute, 
three blasts in succession, namely, 
one prolonged blast followed by two 
short blasts. 


U. S. Coast Guard publication CG-169 contains the complete international Rules. 





Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1965 p. 42. 
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International 


FISH MEAL 


MANUFACTURERS MEET IN 
CAPE TOWN, SOUTH AFRICA; 

The Sixth Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Fish Meal Manufac- 
turers was held in Cape Town, South Africa, 
April 25-29, 1966. Approximately 100 manu- 
facturers of fish meal and fishery industry 
scientists from nearly 20 countries were ex- 
pected to attend. Also expected at the Con- 
ference were a number of agents, brokers, 
and importers in the fish meal trade. 





The Conference was postponed from its 
usual October dates in order that delegates 
might see the large and modern South and 
South-West African fish meal industries in 
full operation, 


The private Association, which was formed 
in 1959, has members from 16 countries as 
follows: Belgium, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, Morocco, 
Norway, Peru, Portugal, South Africa, Swe- 
den, United Kingdom, and the United States. 
It was anticipated that all countries would be 
represented. The U.S. Fisheries Attache for 
western Africa was also expected to attend. 
Representatives of the Fishmeal Exporters 
Organization (FEO), with which the Associa- 
tion cooperates closely on promotional and 
similar matters, were to be present, and ob- 
servers from the fish meal industries of 
Japan, Mexico, Spain, and New Zealand were 
invited to participate. 


Since 1960, the Association has worked in 
close cooperation with the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations (FAO), 
which will again be represented at the Con- 
ference, Over the years the Association and 
FAO have continued to explore ways and means 
of developing fish flour (fish protein concen- 
trate) for human consumption, An Associa- 
tion representative recently took part in an 








FAO Industry Steering Committee meeting 
set up by the Director General of FAO, to 
provide greater cooperation between industry 
and FAO in the Freedom from Hunger Cam- 


paign. Fish meal manufacturers internation- 
ally are becoming increasingly conscious of 
the important part they may play in combat- 
ing malnutrition, not only in the development 
of fish protein concentrate, but because fish 
meal is an important ingredient in feeding 
poultry and pigs which are rapidly increasing 
in numbers in both developed and underdevel- 
oped countries. 


The Association's Executive Council and 
Scientific Committee endeavors to ensure 
orderly marketing of a product which is man- 
ufactured to uniformly high standards, and 
the exchange of much technical information, 
It is stressed that this is the primary ob- 
jective of the Association, which is not con- 
cerned with matters of price or actual mar- 
keting. The Association has met in 14 differ- 
ent countries in the past 6 years. (Interna- 
tional Association of Fish Meal Manufactur- 
ers, March 1966.) 


NORTHWEST PACIFIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


JAPANESE INDUSTRY 
SEEKS EXTENSION OF CONVENTION 

The Northwest Pacific Fisheries Commis- 
sion (Japan-U.S.S.R.) held its tenth annual 
meeting in the Soviet Union in March 1966, 
In anticipation that the Commission might 
discuss the revision of the existing fisheries 
convention, which expires at the end of 1966, 
the Japan Fisheries Society in February held 
a special meeting to develop industry's posi- 
tion. The industry leaders shared the unani- 
mous view that some changes in detail in the 
present treaty are desirable, but the treaty 
has performed a valuable role in protecting 
the resources and in maintaining an effective 
and orderly utilization of those resources. 
As such, Japan should not at this time press 
for changes in detail but should seek an ex~- 
tension of the present treaty. The Fisheries 
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International (Contd.): 


Agency is reported to hold a similar view. 
(Suisan Tsushin, February 11, 1966.) 





JAPAN AND U.S.S.R, DIFFER ON STATUS 
)F KING CRAB RESOURCE 





INNORTHWEST PACIFIC: 

A sharp disparity in views on crab re- 
source conditions marked discussions held 
etween Japanese and Soviet fishery negotia- 
tors in Moscow. 

The discussions began March 1 to fix a 
torthwest Pacific fishery agreement for 1966 

er the Northwest Pacific Fisheries Com- 


were estab- 
and technical mat- 


‘wo subcommittees 
for scientific 


ssion. T 


one 





*s and the other for finances, 





Sovie embers of the scientific and tech- 
cal subcommittees claimed that both Japa 
the U.S.S.R, caught too many crabs in 
5, causing the size to diminish this year. 

also said that crab resources as a whole 
declined, 
J S gotiators, on the other hand, 
Soviet claim as unfounded and un- 
p e, They pointed out that while Japan 
ited its crab fishing fleets last year to 4, 
same as for 1964, the Soviet side in- 
used its fleets from 6 to 7 and had a total 
amounting to 420,000 cases (48 $-lb. 
is) against the previous year's figure of 
, )() 
Japanese catches last year totaled 240,000 
s compared with the preceding year's 
292,000 cases, they said. 
subcommittee was scheduled to take 
tel ain 
[ su mmmittee completed discussions 
resources, As soon as agreement 
s1 ed on crab resource conditions, it 
vas é iscussions onsalmonresources. 
(J; ) s, March 8, 1966.) 
: il Fisheries Review, April 1966 p. 53. 
OOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


DATA CENTER ESTABLISHED: 





Lf Data Center is being established 
he Food and Agriculture Organization 
FAO) ccordance with a resolution of the 
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Intergovernmental Oceanographic Commis- 
sion. Initially, the new Center will serve as 
a clearinghouse for data coming from the 
International Indian Ocean Expedition. Other 
international projects may be covered in the 
future. As planned, the Fishery Data Center 
would be a responsibility of the Fish Stock 
Evaluation Branch within the Fisheries Re- 
sources and Exploitation Division of FAO's 
Fisheries Department. 


INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION 


NORTH PACIFIC MEMBER NATIONS 
REVIEW AREA SITUATION: 

~~ Commissioners and advisers from the 
North Pacific Member Nations (Canada, Ja- 
pan, U.S.S.R., and United States) of the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission met in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, February 14-17, 1966, to (1) discuss 
the possible threat of overfishing to the whale 
stocks in the North Pacific area and (2) to 
consider whaling regulations. 





ne: iw = 





whale ca 


tcher in North Pacific. 


Fig. 1 = Japanese 


The North Pacific Working Group of sci- 
entists met during the preceding week to re- 
view all available data on the condition of 
North Pacific whale stocks and to discuss 
stock assessm The report of the Working 
Group was received by the Commissioners at 
their opening session and this report was 
used as the principal basis for their discus- 
Careful consideration was also given 
presented by each delegation. 


ents. 


sions. 


to the proposals 





Fig. 2 « Japanese whaling factoryship operating in North Pacific. 





International (Contd.): 





Fig. 3 + Flensing sperm whale aboard a Japanese factoryship in 
North Pacific. 

It was found that there were large areas 
of agreement but the differences which re- 
mained prevented the adoption of any recom- 
mendations to the International Whaling Com- 
mission. 





Fig. 4 - Washing the deck of a Japanese whaling factoryship. 


It was agreed that additional stock as- 
sessments should be completed by the sci- 
entists as soon as possible and that a meet- 
ing of the Commissioners of the North Pa- 
cific Member Nations should be held the 
week prior to the 18th Annual Meeting of 
the International Whaling Commission to 
give further consideration to North Pacif- 
ic whaling problems. 


i a 
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Argentina 


FROZEN FISH INDUSTRY: 

Argentina's frozen fish production con- 
sists primarily of fish fillet blocks witha 
small percentage of frozen whole fish. An- 
nual production for the years 1962-64 was: 














Year Quantity ’ 
Metric Tons 

ewer tee eam wa 7, 888 

COGS. CG bcs Rit Fl ae he Whe 6, 101 

Tire oer 1,933 











There are four firms engaged in the fish 
block industry which utilizes mainly hake 
(''merluza"), otherwise called ''Argentine 
whiting."' In 1964, 3,473 tons of frozen fish 
were exported, of which 2,203 tons went to 
the United States. During 1965, one firm ex- 
ported 1,501 tons of frozen fish blocks valued 
at $359,000, of which 1,245 tons, valued at 
$293,000, went tothe United States. That same 
firm is planning to increase its fish production 
capabilities from 300 tons a month to 1,000 tons 
amonth by June 1966, (U.S. Embassy, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, January 26, 1966.) 


* KK OK 


CRAB FISHING POTENTIAL: 

Atlantic waters off the southern tip of Ar- 
gentina are rich in fishery resources, one of 
which is the 'Centolla'" crab. This prized 
species is said to be as large as king crab. 





Argentina hopes to develop a crab fishery 
modeled after the U. S. king crab fishery in 
Alaska. The Buenos Aires office of the Ar- 
gentine National Territory of Tierra del Fue- 
go is collecting information on this subject 
including: (1) the names of shipyards which 
build and outfit vessels for the Alaska king 
crab fishery, and (2) the names of companies 
which supply processing equipment for the 
king crab industry. 


Development of the Argentine crab fishery 
could lead to sales and investment opportunities 
for U. S. firms. Tierra del Fuego is a Free 
Trade Zone, and machinery entering for usé 
there is exempt from Argentine customs duties. 
Furthermore, most equipment recently enter- 
ing Argentina for use in the development of the 
fishing industry has also been exempted from 
customs duties. (United States Embassy, Bue- 
nos Aires, February 19, 1966.) 
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Bulgaria 


FISHERY TRENDS: 

Bulgaria intends to fish the North Pacific, 
reports J. Nichol of the Vancouver (Canada) 
United Fishermen's Union, He spent 4 days 
in Bulgaria as a tourist in October 1966 and 
had a chance to meet "officers of the (Bul- 
garian) fishermen's trade union."' The cen- 
ter of the Bulgarian fishing industry is at 
Burgas on the Black Sea. At present, Bul- 
garia has only 3 deep-sea stern trawlers (sup- 
plied by the U.S.S.R.), but by 1970 a fleet of 
20 trawlers and 2 refrigerated fish carriers 
will be acquired (also from the U.S.S.R.). 
Nichol also learned that Bulgaria declared a 
12-mile territorial limit off her Black Sea 
coast. (Fisherman, January 21, 1966.) 








Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1965 p. 67; 
April 1964 p. 51. 








Burma 


U.S.S.R, ENDS JOINT FISHERY 
RESEARCH WITH BURMA: 

The research vessel Akademik Knipovich, 
with a party of Soviet and Burmese scientists 
aboard, returned to the port of Rangoonafter 
a ten-day cruise in the Andaman Sea and the 
Bay of Bengal. Joint research was conducted 
on the high seas (to determine the potential 
resources for high-seas fishing) and in Bur- 
ma's coastal waters (where sea bottom life 
was studied), Soviets will inform the Bur- 
mese Government on the results of their re- 
search in the Indian Ocean, 











Canada 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 
OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 
INCREASES IN 1964: 

Canadian per capita consumption of fish- 
ery products increased from a total of 14.5 
pounds (edible weight in 1963) to 14.9 pounds 
in 1964, Most of the gain was in fresh and 
frozen fishery products with consumption up 
from 9.4 pounds in 1963 to 9.8 pounds in 1964, 
and cured fishery products increased from 
1.7 pounds to 1.8 pounds. But consumption 
ol canned fishery products dropped from 3.4 


pouats (net weight) in 1963 to 3.3 pounds in 
964, 
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Although consumption of fishery products 
increased, Canada reported even larger in- 
creases in 1964 per capita consumption of 
poultry (up 6.2 percent) and meat (up 4.0 per- 
cent). (Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Otta- 
wa, Canada, January 1966.) 


* KK Kk 


ATLANTIC HERRING FISHERY 
CONFERENCE PLANNED: 

An Atlantic Herring Fishery Conference 
was scheduled May 5-7, 1966, in Fredericton, 
New Brunswick, by the Canadian Federal- 
Provincial Atlantic Fisheries Committee. 





A new awareness by the fishing industry 
of the potential of Canada's Atlantic herring 
resource, coupled with a rapidly expanding 
market for herring meal, herring oil, and 
herring as food for human consumption, are 
the main reasons for this initiative. 


A number of papers were prepared for the 
Conference by scientists and technologists, 
Provincial and Federal fisheries authorities, 
fishing companies, and fishing vessel opera- 
tors. The subjects included the herring re- 
sources of the Northwest Atlantic, current 
Canadian developments in the herring indus- 
try in the Atlantic coast Provinces, herring 
catching vessels and fishing gear, trends in 
the utilization of the species, and marketing 
and economic considerations. (Canadian De- 
partment of Fisheries, February 23, 1966.) 


* Ke KK H&K 


NEW BRUNSWICK FISHERIES 
DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS FOR 1966: 

A number of joint projects for further de- 
velopment of the New Brunswick fisheries in 
1966 were announced on February 3, 1966, by 
the Federal Fisheries Minister and the Min- 
ister of Fisheries for that Province. Among 
the more important of these are projects for 
crab and shrimp fishing, herring exploration 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the develop- 
ment of a combination fishing vessel. The 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada and the 
fishing industry will participate in parts of 
the program, 





Apparently there are good prospects for 
crab and shrimp fishing, and this year's 
work, to be carried out by chartered vessels, 
will determine the feasibility of the commer- 
cial exploitation of the stocks, attempt to de- 
velop processing techniques, provide instruc- 
tors for processing, and evaluate the market, 


44 


Canada (Contd.): 


The herring project is to demonstrate the 
feasibility of catching herring in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence with the object of establishing 
a fish meal industry based on that species. 
An 80-foot purse-seiner will be used to fish 
in various parts of the Gulf, and arrange- 
ments will be made with existing plants to 
produce fish meal. 


New types of gear and equipment to in- 
crease the efficiency of the dragger fleet will 
be introduced. This project calls for the con- 
version of a stern trawler for combination 
operations. Last year's demonstrations of 
the ''Atlantic Western Trawl" developed by 
the Federal Department of Fisheries will be 
continued, The application of Scottish seine- 
netting techniques will be demonstrated on 
existing groundfish draggers. 


Other Federal-provincial projects in New 
Brunswick will involve the development of a 
light-attraction system for sardines, with a 
view to increasing the production of weirs; 
the design and construction of an improved 
establishment for curing herring as "bloat- 
ers"; the demonstration of proper harvesting 
techniques and drying and packaging methods 
for Irish moss; improved methods of catch- 
ing, processing, and packaging silver eel for 
European markets; and the introduction of 
new techniques to increase the catch of smelt. 
As in the past, technical assistance for all 
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projects will be made available by the Indus- | 
proj : 


trial Development Service of the Federal De- 
partment of Fisheries. 
of Fisheries, Ottawa, February 3, 1966.) 


KK KKK 


NEW FISHERIES PATROL VESSEL 
FOR NOVA SCOTIA AREA: 

A contract for the construction of a new 
Federal Department of Fisheries patrol ves- 





sel for the Canadian Maritimes Area has been | 


awarded to a shipbuilding firm in Meteghan, 
Nova Scotia, the Federal Fisheries Minister 
announced February 25, 1966. The contract 
is for $134,248. The new 70-foot wooden pa- 
trol vessel is for the Department's Conser- 
vation and Protection Service and will re- 
place the Limanda. The new vessel will be 
equipped with a 346-horsepower marine en- 
gine. She will be stationed at Digby, Nova 
Scotia, and will carry out patrol duties onthe 
Nova Scotia side of the Bay of Fundy and the 
counties of Digby, Yarmouth, and Shelburne, 


* KK OK 


(Canada's Department | 


| 
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FISHERIES TRADE MISSION TO 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND: 

A Canadian fisheries trade mission left 
Vancouver, Feb. 23, 1966, for Australia and 
New Zealand. Recent Australian interest in 
buying frozen groundfish from Canada prob- 
ably stimulated the mission. Australia and 
New Zealand are traditional customers for 
Canadian canned salmon and canned sardines, 
The 7-man mission includes representatives 
of the fisheries trade in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and British Columbia, as well as 
Government officials. (Canadian Department 
of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, February 
16, 1966.) 





* KK OK 


NEWFOUNDLAND WHALING POTENTIAL 
TO BE SURVEYED BY JAPANESE VESSEL; 
A Japanese whaling firm hopes to estabe 
lish a whaling base in Newfoundland, The firm 
is reported to have reached an agreement 
with Canadian interests whereby it will oper- 
ate a whaling vessel off Newfoundland to sur- 
vey the possibilities, beginning in May 1966. 
The vessel, crewed by Japanese, will be char- 
tered to Canada, Pending the outcome of the 
survey, a decision will be made on establish- 
ing a joint whaling operation in Newfoundland, 
t is reported that this arrangement was re- 
quested by Canada. The Japanese firm plans 
to employ the 754-ton Kyo Maru for the sur- 
vey. (Nihon Suisan Shimbun, January 21, 1966.) 














Canary Islands 


FISHERY ACTIVITIES: 

While the Canary Islands include a total 
of seven islands, which together comprise 
two provinces of Spain (Tenerife and Gran 
Canaria), principal fishery activities are con- 
centrated in three. Las Palmas, on the Is- 
land of Gran Canaria, is by far the most im- 
portant fishing center, out of which operate 
some 145 vessels of all kinds. Next in im- 
portance is the port of Arrecife, on the Is- 
land of Lanzarote. Although there are some 
191 fishing vessels operating out of that port, 
182 are "pontones" (unpowered small boats), 
and their total production is not large. The 
third port is Santa Cruz, on the Island of Te- 
nerife, at which 61 vessels are based, 52 of 
which are "pontones," 





According to statistics issued by Sindi- 
cato Provincial de la Pesca de Las Palmas 
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Canary Islands (Contd.): 


for the year 1963, the latest year available, 
landings at the three ports totalled 127,255 
metric tons of all species. Exports of fish- 
ery products inall forms (fresh, frozen, dried, 
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3 each at Arrecife and Santa Cruz), all of 
whose production of about 18,000 metric tons 
annually goes to Spain; and 35 plants (26 at 
Las Palmas, 5 at Arrecife, 4 at Santa Cruz) 
producing salted and dried fish for export to 
Spain and several West African Countries. 
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salted, canned, etc.) were 47,388 metric tons. 
Of that total, 28,636 tons went to mainland 
Spain, 6,167 tons to Italy (almost all frozen), 
2,647 tons to Spanish Guinea (all dried), 2,213 
tons to Congo-Brazzaville (almostall dried), 
1,403 tons to Ghana (almost all dried), and the 
rest to 10 other African, European, and South 
American countries. 


With regard to freezing and cold-storage 
facilities, there are 3 in Las Palmas, and 1 
each at Arrecife and Santa Cruz. Storage 
Capacity of the Las Palmas freezers is 8,000 
tons in a rather old plant, 6,000 tons ina new 
plant recently opened, and 5,000 tons ina 
plant not quite completed but to be opened 
shortly. As a result of this marked increase 
in cold-storage space, storage rates have 
recently dropped from US$10 a ton to $5.50 
aton, an obvious benefit to the fishing industry. 


Canneries for fish included until recently 
8in Las Palmas, 3 in Arrecife, and3 inSanta 
Cruz. It is reported, however, that one of the 
Las Palmas canneries recently was closed 
and demolished to make room for anew hotel 
(an indication of the booming hotel business 
in Las Palmas and perhaps also an indication 
of the declining state of the tuna-canning in- 
dustry in the Canary Islands). Although most 
of the canned tuna production goes to main- 
land Spain, some is also exported to Italy. 


Other processing activities include a total 
of 16 fish meal plants (10 at Las Palmas and 





Las Palmas has become an important base 
for the operation of Spanish and Japanese fish- 
ing vessels, but very rarely do other foreign 
vessels use this port. When they do, it is al- 
most entirely for fuel or service. Although 
it was reported in January 1964 that Poland 
was planning the establishment of an oper- 
ating base for fishing vessels in Las Palmas, 
those plans apparently did not materialize. 
There are at the present time estimated tobe 
about 50 Japanese trawlers and 100 Japanese 
tuna vessels operating out of Las Palmas. 
The vessels are all refrigerated and will call 
at various West African ports for discharge 
of fish, but are based primarily at Las Pal- 
mas. Eight Japanese fishing companies main- 
tain offices and resident representatives at 
Las Palmas. In addition to the trawlers and 
long-liners, a number of Japanese carrier 
vessels, with carrying capacities of up to 
1,500 tons each, call at Las Palmas for trans- 
port of frozen tuna and trawl fish to Japan, 
Puerto Rico, and Mediterranean countries. 
According to one Japanese resident repre- 
sentative, Las Palmas is a good operating 
base because (1) labor is cheap, (2) trans- 
shipping can be accomplished without pay- 
ment of customs or import taxes, (3) the cli- 
mate is good year-round, and (4) recreation 
facilities for crews are good, 





Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1964 p. 71. 
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Cuba 


FISH MEAL IMPORTED FROM MOROCCO: 
Morocco will export 4,000 metric tons of 
fish meal to Cuba in 1966. Those exports 
were included in a trade agreement signed 
between Morocco and Cuba in February 1965. 
In the past Morocco also exported to Cuba 
large amounts of canned sardines and small 
quantities of canned mackerel and canned tuna. 
(United States Embassy, Rabat, February 4, 


1966.) 


POND TROUT MARKET TRENDS IN 1965 
AND OUTLOOK FOR 1966: 

During early 1966, the surplus supply of 
Danish trout and low prices which character- 
ized most of 1965 gave way to a tight supply 
and rising prices. During February 1966, the 
price on all sizes of Danish trout rose about 
9.9 U. S. cents a pound. 





Denmark 





The available supply of Danish trout in 
February 1966 was not sufficient to meet ex- 
port demands. This development was attribu- 
ted to heavier than usual sales during the fall 
and severe winter weather which limited pro- 
duction. 


During the last 4 months of 1965, Danish 
monthly pond trout sales were from about 
800 to 900 metric tons, compared with about 
600 to 700 tons in the same months of 1964. 


The Danish supply of trout is expected to 
be somewhat less in 1966 than in 1965 when 
production reached a record of nearly 11,000 
metric tons. The 1966 goals were probably 
set lower as a result of the surplus during 
most of 1965. Exports last year were a rec- 
ord 10,742 metric tons valued at US$10, 143,000. 
Although the quantity exported in 1966 may 
not be as high, it seems most likely that the 
value of trout exports will set a new record. 


Prices for Danish trout were not expected 
to drop even with the arrival of warm weath- 
er in the spring of 1966. The Lenten season 
was expected to exert an upward influence on 
prices. The minimum prices set on exports 


of certain trout products by the Danish Min- 
istry of Fisheries on January 6, 1966, have in 
no way been responsible for the rising prices, 
according to reports from the trade. 
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The United States is a good market for 
Danish frozen trout taking 699 tons valued at 
$596,700 in 1965. 





Weighing pond trout in a Danish plant. In Denmark there are 


more than 500 trout ponds. 


The premiere of a film on the Danish pond 
trout industry was recently held in Esbjerg. 
The film will be used in promoting sales a- 
broad and is available with English, German, 
French, and Italian commentary. (Regional 
Fisheries Attache for Europe, United States 
Embassy, Copenhagen, February 23, 1966.) 


1/Requests for information about the film should be addressed to 





Erling Hulgaard, Fisheries Attache, Consulate General of Den- 


mark, 280 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PRODUCTION OF ODOR- 
LESS, TASTELESS, EDIBLE FISH MEAL: 
A Danish chemical engineer reports he 
has developed a process to produce odorless 
and tasteless fish meal by treating herring 
with an irradiation and enzymatic process. 
Apparently the product could be used for hu- 
man food. A Danish patent apparently has 
been applied for. Research was financed by 
the inventor and West German capital. Ger- 
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Denmark (Contd.): 


man and Norwegian fishery industries are in- 
terested in the process. A consortium has 
been formed in West Germany to finance de- 
velopment and use of the product. 


he Technological Research Laboratory of 
the'Danish Fisheries Ministry is unfamiliar 
with the new process and views the develop- 
ment with some reserve. (U. S. Embassy, 
ii January 25, 1966.) 


' 





Ecuador 


JAPANESE TUNA ENTERPRISE 
FAILS TO MATERIALIZE: 

A Japanese firm planned to establish a 
joint tuna-fishing enterprise in Ecuador, tobe 
located at Guayaquil. This information was 
based on an article in the Japanese periodical 
Suisan Keizai Shimbun of November 25, 1965. 
It has since been reported that this enterprise 
failed to materialize. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1966 p. 57. 

















Gabon 


ATLANTIC TUNA FISHERIES: 

luna are found in the waters off Gabon in 
an area extending from the Equator south to 
Pointe Noire inthe 
ing up to 250 nautical miles from the coast. 
The species found are characteristic of those 
in the Gulf of Guinea: yellowfin tuna (Thun- 
nus albacares), big-eyed tuna (Thunnus obe- 
sus), an and skipjack (Katsuwonus pelamis). In 
addition to yellowfin and big-eyed tuna, Jap- 
anese fishermen with long-line gear have 
taken albacore (Thunnus alalunga) off Gabon. 














There are no Atlantic tuna fisheries in 
Gabon, and the fishing industry in Gabon ex- 
ploits to practically no extent the enormous 
resources of surface fish such as sardines 
and tuna. However, tuna are found off the 
coasts of Gabon, 


Yellowfin tuna have been found in the south- 
ern part of the Gulf of Guinea off the coast of 
So T and also off the Islands of Annobonand 

eh Tome, Fishing grounds are located from 
2 to 10 nautical miles from the coasts of the 
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Congo (Brazzaville), extend- 





islands and also in the area between them. 
The best season seems to be from November 
to March with the best periods being in No- 
vember and February. It is estimated that it 
would take at least a year of trial fishing to 
gain information extensive enough to be of 
value to prospective fisheries. 
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The principal fishing firm located in Ga- 
bon has two trawlers which are not designed 
for tuna fishing. At present this firm is not 
known to have any plans to acquire tuna ves- 
sels. A French firm has indicated some in- 
terest in locating in Gabon, but does not in- 
tend to do so until the fishing possibilities off 
the coasts of Gabon have been more thorough- 
ly explored. 


There are no shore-based facilities avail- 
able for handling tuna in Gabon. The nearest 
tuna facilities are in Pointe Noire, Congo. 
There are no plans to construct such facili- 
ties in Gabon at present. 


No biological or technical research is 
presently being conducted by government in- 
stallations on tunas. (United States Embassy, 
Libreville, February 21, 1966.) 
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East Germany 


FISHERY RESEARCH 
IN THE NORTHWEST ATLANTIC: 

East Germany's fishery research vessel 
Ernst Haeckel conducted a research cruise 
in the Northwest Atlantic in early 1966. Though 
its exact area of operations was not known, it 
may be assumed that the vessel made its studies 
in the Labrador Sea where about 20 East Ger- 
man fishing and fish-processing vessels op- 
erated in early February 1966. The cruise 
ended in mid-March 1966, 








KKK HK 


SMALL STERN TRAWLERS 
SOLD TO DANISH FIRMS: 

Two Danish fish-exporting firms early this 
year contracted with an East German ship- 
yard at Rosslau for the delivery in 1968 of 20 
to 25 steel fishing vessels (180 to 190 gross 
tons each) with a total value of from US$3.6 
million to US$4.4 million. One of the Danish 
buyers had previously bought 3 trawlers from 
the East German yard and had 15 additional 
vessels on order when the new contract was 
concluded. (United States Embassy, Copen- 
hagen, March 2, 1966.) 





kk KK & 


SALE OF FISHING VESSELS TO SWEDEN: 
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ing plant (all at Tema, Ghana); (2) delivery of 
medium and large trawlers; (3) training of 
Ghananian fishermen in the Soviet Union (over 
120 as of August 1964) and aboard Ghana's 
fishing fleet; and (4) construction of fishing 
ports at Tema, and other cities. Other East 
European countries (Poland, Yugoslavia) also 
had extensive fishery aids and/or trade deal- 
ings with Ghana. It seems, however, that those 
countries will not be affectedby the change in 
Ghana's Government. (New York Times.) 





Greece 


SOVIETS DELIVER STERN TRAWLERS 
TO GREECE: 

Greece has ordered five large stern trawl- 
ers from the Soviet Union. The first of the 
five vessels was delivered in December 1965, 
The balance will be delivered during June- 
December 1966. The Greeks also have order- 
ed three refrigerated transport vessels from 
Soviet shipyards. (Alieia, December 1965.) 








Hong Kong 
RECENT FISHERY TRENDS: 





The East German shipyard at Rosslau on 
the Elbe River has contracted to deliver 8 
small fishing vessels to Swedish firms during 
1966, according to the Swedish press. 
the same East German shipbuilder that con- 
tracted to deliver 20 to 25 small stern trawl- 
ers to Danish firms. Since 1964, the Rosslau 
shipyards have sold 29 small fishing vessels 
to Denmark, Sweden, and Tunisia. 





Ghana 


SOVIET FISHERY AID: 

Soviet aid to Ghana's fisheries has been 
severely affected by the ouster of 130 Soviet 
technicians on March 1, 1966. The remain- 
ing 800-900 U.S.S.R. technicians (among them 
over 300 fishery technicians) were asked by 
the new Ghananian Government to leave by 
March 5, 1966. At that time, the Soviet Union 





was actively engaged in the following fishery 
projects: (1) construction of fish cannery, 
fish-smoking plant, fish-meal plant, can-mak- 





This is 














Fishery Trade: During 1965, the value of 
Hong Kong's imports of fish and fishery prod- 
ucts amounted to HK $177 million (US$30.8 
million) while the value of fishery exports 
reached only HK$74 million (US$12.9 million), 
Of the exports, HK$29 million (US$5 million) 
consisted of re-exports indicating a thriving 
local fish-processing industry. 



































Hong Kong Fish Sold on Domestic Markets, 1965 
Type Quantity 
Fresh Marine Fish: 
ee a ee ee ee 9,671.6 
Gar@ites: oslo Sis sheiase sree ole © ote 813.6 
Lizasdfidh « 6 2 0 0 0 6 0 6.98 0 0 8 8 88 2,693.1 
Red 900 DECRG so wc ett tee Cee 516.6 
Croaker. . . cece cesresevvcves ° 1,735.0 
ZOlOw CHOGNes 6. os 5 ele o % Oe We 437.2 
Macharel.ecad:... 00 0s 0 0 000 6.0 0% 1,342.6 | 
DETR 6 ts et 4 Se bie 2 2 ae 223.3 
Co Ee EP eee eon a ote ey 33, 489.7 
1 
Total Fresh. .ecccsceceress ° 50,922.7 | 
Salted and Dried Marine Fish: 
Anchovies ..cccecccecereccves 266.8 
CMOOUEE 6-0-0086 Giese e 0 wid ee § 296.8 
SE aera eee ae 1, 358.0 
Total Salted ..cccceserseveccs 1,921.6 
Eee ere eae 52, 844.3 
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Hong Kong (Contd.): 


Domestic Markets: In 1965, over 50,000 
metric tons of fresh marine fish were marketed 
throughout the Crown Colony, about one-fifth 
consisting of the species golden thread (see ta- 
ble). Salted and dried products were not much 
in demand; less than 2,000 tons were sold. 


Aid to Industry: At the end of 1965, about 
HK$1.7 million ($290,000) was advanced to 
Hong Kong's fishermen and fish~-processing 
firms. (Special Supplement No. 4 to the Hong 
Kong Government Gazette, January 28, 1966.) 











Hungary 


FISH MEAL FROM PAKISTAN: 

The Governments of Pakistan and of the 
Hungarian People's Republic concluded a 
trade agreement on February 8, 1966. Fish 
meal is listed among the Pakistani commodi- 
ties to be exported to Hungary, but the quan- 
tities are not specified. (United States Em- 
bassy, Karachi, March 11, 1966.) 


EXPORT STOCKS OF PRINCIPAL 
FISHERY PRODUCTS, DECEMBER 31, 1965: 





Iceland 








| Icelandic Export Stocks4/ of Principal Fishery Products, 
December 31, 1965 






































-_— 
Item Quantity Value 
| Metric Tons | Million Kr, | US$1,000 
Groundfish, frozen: 
for export to: 
United States 1,621 42.1 977.7 
Other countries 2,979 49.5 1,149.5 
Stockfish 1,500 49.5 1,149.5 
erring, frozen 9, 304 58.6 1, 360.9 
Industrial products: 
| Fish meal: 
| Herring 37 , 080 311.5 7,234.1 
Other fish 1, 349 10.4 241.5 
| Herring oil 46, 856 379.5 8, 813.3 


1/Includes only stocks intended for export, 
Note: Icelandic kronur 43,06 equal US$1,00. 
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As of December 31, 1965, Iceland's stocks 
of frozen groundfish (fillets) for export to the 
United States totaled 1,621 metric tons, a 
gain of 611 tons from the stocks on hand No- 
vember 30, 1965. (United States Embassy, 
Reykjavik, January 27, 1966.) 





India 


TO BUY FISHING VESSELS ABROAD: 

In a speech to the fifth meeting of the Cen- 
tral Board of Fisheries at Bombay, the In- 
dian Minister for Food and Agriculture re- 
ported that negotiations would begin with the 
U.S.S.R. and Japan for the importation of 10 
or 15 fishing vessels and for the construction 
of facilities to process the catches. The 
Minister emphasized the possible expansion 
of India's fishing industry by pointing out 
that annual Indian fishery production is about 
1.5 million metric tons against a potential of 
10 million tons. 





EXPORTS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 
INCREASING: 

Freezing and canning fishery products is 
a relatively new industry in India. From the 
beginning, the industry has been export ori- 
ented, according to a new publication, the 
Seafood Trade Journal, first issued in Janu- 
ary 1966 by the Seafood Canners' and Freez- 
ers' Association of India (Cochin). The first 
commercial shipment of frozen shrimp from 
India was made to the United States in 1953. 
By 1959, there were 7 Indian firms process- 
ing and exporting frozen or canned fishery 
products. The Association reports that there 
are now at least 14 freezing plants and 11 
canning plants in India producing fishery 
products such as frozen and canned shrimp, 
frozen frog legs, and frozen lobster tails. 
India has become one of the leading suppliers 
of shrimp to the United States. India's total 
exports of frozen shrimp to all countries in- 

















| India's Exports of Major Fishery Products, 1962-1965 
iedians 1965 1964 1963 1962 

| Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

| Metric US$ Metric US$ Metric US$ Metric US$ 
Tons 1,000 Tons 1,000 Tons 1,000 Tons 1,000 

Shrimp, ee Eee ee 7,028 8,742 5,870 6, 652 3,967 4,475 2,238 2,284 

Shrimp, canned Ae ee 1,148 2,006 1,074 1,476 1,231 1,599 970 1, 384 

Lobster tails, eee a 111 269 41 78 53 66 40 48 

Frog legs, frozen. ... ee es 443 568 332 348 514 674 391 485 
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India (Contd.): 


creased from 5,870 metric tons in 1964 to 
7,028 tons in 1965. 





Ivory Coast 


FISHERY LANDINGS, 1965: 

The Ivory Coast fishing industry continued 
its upward trend in 1965, according to statis- 
tics released by the Fisheries Service. The 
Abidjan-based fleet of some 70 vessels (35 
trawlers and 35 purse seiners) landed a total 
of 44,599 metric tons of fish and shellfish 
during 1965. This was 14.6 percent more 
than the 38,116 tons landed in 1964, almost 
exactly equal to the 14.2 percent annual in- 
crease projected in the GOIC's (Government 
of the Ivory Coast) economic development 
plans for this industry. It should be noted, 
however, that these plans call for an annual 
increase of only 6.8 percent for the next five- 
year period, 





Among the 50-odd species landed at Abid- 
jan, eight accounted for more than 1,000 tons 
each (see table). 
































| Leading Species Landed at Abidjan, 1965 | 
| Common Name Ff Scientific Name Quantity] 
an T 7 
| Metric 
| Tons 
| Sardine. « . « | Sardinella aurita. ....+e2+e | 4,318 
| Herring. .. 2. EES OE ere a eee 13,113 
} Grunt. . ... . «| Brachydeutems auritus ..... 8, 806 
Jacks... esecs | Vomer, Chloroscrombrus sp. 1, 067 | 
Tuna, bonito , . .| Euthynnus, Auxis, Sarda, 
|} and skipjack | Katsuwonus sp. we eee % 1, 989 | 
| Drum... .eces Pseudotolithus senegalensis .. | 2,930} 
| Threadfin. . . . «| Galeoides decadectylus .... 1,506 
. 0s sae ee Cynoglossus, Soleasp. ..e-. 1,090 
Caer ss. +) « a ~ = 9,780 
Total ....- crite en ° 44,599 











Included were 145 tons ofshrimp. Although 
production of shrimp for the first six months 
of the year exceeded that of the first half of 
1964, total production for the year was some- 
what less than the 160 tons caught in 1964. 
Aside from small quantities consumed local- 
ly, Ivory Coast shrimp is exported to France, 
some fresh by air and some cooked and fro- 
zen shipped by both air and sea. 


Not included are tuna landings used by the 
small local cannery and for transshipment 
to Puerto Rico, Europe, and Japan. This in- 
dustry continued its upward trend, account- 
ing for 10,995 metric tons in 1965, plus an 
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additional estimated 8,000 tons transshipped 
directly from tuna vessels to a refrigerated 
carrier. 


Continuing its comprehensive plans for 
fishing industry development, the GOIC ex- 
pects to shortly commence actual construc- 
tion of the second quay in the new fisheries 
port at Abidjan. It was also expected that:the 
end of March would see the announcement of 
the award of contracts for the construction 
of the new 3,000-ton storage capacity freezer 
plant and the new 50-ton-a-day tuna cannery, 
Later plans, the time of which is yet uncertain, 
include a can-making plant, byproducts or 
fish meal plant, and a fish-distribution sys- 
tem into the interior using rail and refriger- 
ated truck facilities to serve nine interior 
population centers. (Regional Fisheries At- 
tache, United States Embassy, Abidjan, March 
15, 1966.) 


Japan 


TUNA LANDINGS IN YAIZU, 
FEBRUARY 1966: 

February 1966 fish landings at the Japa- 
nese port of Yaizu (the leading tuna port), as 
tabulated by the Yaizu Fishery Cooperative 





























fYaizu Fish Landings by Species, February 1966 with Comparisons 
ones 1966 | 1965 
_—- Feb. |  Jan.-Feb., | Feb. 

¢ «eee (Metric Tons)... 

Tuna: | | 
| Albacores +++ +s | 955 1,658 928 
| Skipjacks ++ +ees 2,597 3,314 681 
Other + **+-» ee 5,978 11,655 6,081 
Mackerel + * © + » . 4,410 4,632 446 
Others. « 2 « wee ee 772 1,530 658 
Total. .ececes 14,712 22,789 8,794 

















Association, totaled 14,712 metric tons val- 
ued at 1,760 million yen (US$4.9 million). 
This was close to a twofold increase over 
February 1965 landings, which totaled 8,794 
tons valued at 430.3 million yen ($1.2 mil- 
lion). The increase was primarily due toa 
tenfold increase in mackerel landings. (Sui- 
san Keizai Shimbun, March 10, 1966.) i 
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TUNA FISHING TRENDS: 

The Japanese Fisheries Agency reported 
in early March 1966 that in 1965 Japanes@ 
tuna long-liners operating within the proposed 
eastern Pacific yellowfin regulatory area 
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Japan (Contd.): 


landed 21,610 metric tons of fish, of which 
2,733 tons consisted of yellowfin tuna. In De- 
cember 1965, 22 long-liners fished that area. 


Good albacore tuna fishing had developed 
in February 1966 in the Atlantic Ocean off 
Recife, Brazil, in the area 30° W. longitude, 
259-309 S. latitude. Catches averaging 2.7- 
3 tons a day were being made by Japanese 
tuna long-liners which concentrated in large 
numbers in that area. 


Good yellowfin fishing was reported in the 
Gulf of Guinea off West Africa in late Febru- 


ary, with catches averaging 2.5-2.7 tons aday. 


Prices of frozen tuna exported to the Uni- 
ted States from Japan proper in early March 
1966 were holding firm at US$500 a short ton 
for round albacore and $490-495 a short ton 
for dressed yellowfin, both prices f.o.b. Ja- 
pan. Atlantic-caught yellowfin and albacore 
transshipped to the United States were bring- 
ing $495-500 a short ton, f.o.b. Las Palmas. 
Japanese observers were of the opinion that 
the good albacore fishing off Brazil might 
serve to check any further albacore price 
increases, 


KKK KK 


TUNA FISHING OFF AUSTRALIA: 

Three units of a Japanese fishing long- 
line fleet fished for tuna south of Tasmania 
inlate 1965. The vessels, ranging from 123 
to 136 feet long, each carry a 50-mile long- 
line to which are attached 2,000 hooks. The 
line is buoyed every 100 feet and is set 30 to 
60 feet below the surface. It takes about 18 
hours to retrieve the line which is shot once 
aday. The catch rate is understood to have 
been between 2 and 3 fish per 100 hooks, the 
tuna averaging between 50 and 200 pounds, 
with exceptionally large ones up to 500 pounds. 
The Japanese fleet, consisting of between 10 
and 15 long-liners, was the same fleet that 





fished off the east coast of Tasmania in 1964. 


(Australian Fisheries Newsletter, February 
, 





% OK OK Ke 


EXPANDS TUNA PURSE~-SEINE 
TEST FISHING OFF WEST AFRICA: 
With the hope of establishing a new meth- 
od of fishing tuna in the South Atlantic, ex- 
perimental purse-seine fishing will be ex- 
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panded off the coast of West Africa by a Jap- 
anese fishing firm. The experimental fishing 
will be done by a fleet of 3 purse-seine ves- 
sels, 1 refrigerated mothership, and 2 trans- 
port ships. Fishing tests will begin in June 
1966 off the coast of Sierra Leone and Ivory 
Coast. 


Tuna fishing with purse seines has been 
conducted on a small scale off the Sanriku 
coast of Japan, and full-scale deep-sea fish- 
ing operations were started in November 
1964 off the coast of West Africa with the ap- 
proval of the Fisheries Agency. Compared 
with long-line fishing (which has been the 
primary Japanese tuna-fishing method), it is 
reported that purse-seining has advantages 
in that: (1) It is easy to use instruments 
such as fish finders and (2) it is a more posi- 
tive and efficient fishing method because it 
is possible to encircle a school of fish ina 
short time and obtain a large fish catch ata 
single cast of the net. If the experimental 
fishing operation proves successful, it willre- 
sult ina major change in tuna fishing methods. 


In the first experimental fishing opera- 
tions (one purse-seine vessel, one mother- 
ship, and two transport ships) conducted by 
the company, the year's catch was only 4,000 
metric tons of tuna and bonito. This was 
small considering the size of the fleet and 
the company lost money. As a result of this 
experimental operation, however, it was 
found: (1) the purse-seine method is more 
mobile than the long-line fishing method, and 
it is possible to conduct fishing operations 
in waters with abundant resources and closer 
to the coast; (2) the fishing grounds off the 
coast of Sierra Leone and Ivory Coast have 
abundant resources, and moreover, as sea- 
weed grows thickly in comparatively shallow 
water, purse seining is more practical; and 
(3) as the tidal currents are swifter than in 
Japanese waters, it is necessary to strength- 
en the nets. 


By improving fishing gear and methods 
based on the experience from the first ex- 
periments, and by increasing catches with ad- 
ditional purse-seine vessels, the company 
believes the operation can be made profitable 
and has, therefore, decided to proceed with 
this second experimental operation. (Nihon 
Keizai, February 20, 1966.) 


% Kk OK OK 
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Japan (Contd.): 


POWER REEL TO SAVE LABOR 
ON TUNA VESSELS: 

Since early in 1965, one of Japan's lead- 
ing tuna-fishing companies has employed its 
vessel, the 99-ton long-liner Hatsuhi Maru, 
to test a power reel to save on labor. From 
January 25 through February 20, 1966, the 
vessel conducted a second series of tests of 
the reel on the Southern Pacific fishing grounds 
near Ponape Island (between the Caroline and 
Marshall Islands). The crew was reduced to 
15 from the normal complement of 20. About 
250 baskets of gear were used. This is about 
two-thirds the amount ordinarily used ona 
vessel of this size. The daily catch of big- 
eyed, yellowfin, and other species of tuna 
averaged around 2 to 3 metric tons, which is 
about the same as that taken by an ordinary 
vessel. Fishermen's organizations expressed 
concern that this would result in a drop in 
labor demand and reduce employment. The 
fishing department of the company reported, 
however, that the crew of the Hatsuhi Maru 
was pleased with the new method, especially 
since it did away with the arduous task of 
handling the lines. It was reported that the 
company plans to use the power reel on 2 of 
its 250-ton vessels, the Azuma Maru Nos. 15 
and 26. Eventually the company was expected 
to convert its 30 or more tuna long-liners to 
the reel method of handling the gear. A number 
of other Japanese companies were reported 
also making the conversion. The president 
of one other company said that of their total 
of 13,500 gross tons of tuna vessels, the op- 
erations of about 3,500 tons of unprofitable 
vessels (especially those operating in the 
Atlantic) were tobe endedandonthe remain- 
der such labor-saving devices as the power 
reel would be employed. (Suisan Tsushin, 
February 22, 1966.) 

















KKK Ky 


LABOR-SAVING DEVICES BEING 
ADOPTED BY TUNA-FISHING FIRMS: 

A Japanese fishing company, beginning in 
June 1965, embarked on a two-year plan to 
modernize its 16 tuna long-line vessels so 
as to reduce operating costs. To date, that 
firm is reported to have installed labor- 
saving equipment (consisting of a new method 
for setting and hauling long-line gear) on 3 
vessels, ranging in size from 484-697 gross 
tons, and has succeeded in reducing man- 





power requirements from about 32-33 men 
to 25-26 men per vessel. The saving in labor 
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is estimated to total nearly one million yen 
(US$2,778) a man, or equal to 5-6 million 
yen ($13,889-16,667) per vessel. 


Another major tuna-fishing company has 
dispatched the 300-ton tuna long-liner Einin 
Maru on a six-month fishing cruise to test 
the Iabor-saving devices installed on that 
vessel. In addition, that vessel will experi- 
ment with freezing fish by "hanging" instead 
of plate freezing, the usual method. Through 
mechanization of operations, the size of the 
crew on the Einin Maru is said to have been 
reduced by about 7 men to 20. If the fishing 
trials prove successful, the firm plans to 
gradually adopt the new methods on all its 
long-liners. (Shin Suisan Shimbun Sokuho, 
March 12, 1966.) 








* KK OK 


TESTING VERTICAL LONG LINE: 

For some time the Kanagawa Prefectural 
Fisheries Experimental Station, Misaki, has 
been studying the vertical long line for fish- 
ing tuna. The research vessel Sagami Maru, 
was conducting experiments in late February 
1966 in waters nearby with 20 baskets of 
gear. In May, the amount of gear was to be 
increased to 30-50 baskets. Ultimately as 
many as 200 baskets will be used to test tuna 
fishing to depths of 100 to 150 fathoms. Also 
in May, another vessel, the Enoshima Maru, 
was to be equipped with the gear to conduct 
trials in the Sanriku area and to see if this 
fishing could serve as a possible supplement 
for the mackerel pole-and-line vessels of 
that district. (Suisan Tsushin, February 25, 
1966.) 











* KK OK XK 


FISHING COMPANIES SHOW DEFICIT 
IN TUNA OPERATIONS: 








Financial statements released by some 
Japanese fishing firms for the business year 
1965 indicate that a number of them lostmon- 
ey in their tuna operations despite a 50- to 
60-percent increase in sales (due to the rise 
in tuna prices) as compared with 1964. Ja- 
pan's leading fishing firm reportedly grossed 
110 biilion yen (US$333 million) in total sales 
and netted a profit of over 7 billion yen ($19.4 
million), but lost 300-400 million yen ($0.8- 
1.1 million) in its tuna operations. Another 
major company is reported to have lost over 
500 million yen ($1.4 million) from its tuna 
operations. Due primarily to this loss, that 
firm is said to be unable to pay any dividends 
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Japan (Cont.): 


to its stockholders this year, although pre- 
viously it had regularly declared a 6-percent 
dividend. 


The Japanese firms reportedly anticipate 
a good year in 1966 in view of the growing 
worldwide demand for tuna and market con- 
ditions, and are planning on making substan- 
tial investments to reduce vessel operational 
costs through adoption of labor-saving de- 
vices. (Suisan Tsushin, March 7 & 11; Mina- 
to Shimbun, March 10, 1966.) 





* OK OK KK 


FROZEN TUNA EXPORT MARKET 
OUTLOOK IN 1966: 

The Japan External Trade Promotion Or- 
ganization (JETRO), in a report on the future 
of Japanese frozen tuna exports, stated that 
the outlook in 1966 is bright in view of the 
growing demand for tuna in the United States. 
The report stressed the importance of low- 
ering production costs and selling better 
quality tuna at higher prices, rather than in- 
creasing production. To achieve this, the 
report points out the need to: (1) modernize 
production facilities; (2) develop positive 
measures to rationalize management; and (3) 
establish a thorough and orderly export sys- 
tem in line with export market trends. 





According to that report, Japanese tuna 
production reached a peak in 1962 and there- 
after began to trend downward, but albacore 
catches have been increasing annually. Fro- 
zen tuna validated for export in 1965 totaled 
154,000 metric tons (4-percent increase over 
1964), valued at US$53,973,000 (1-percent 
decrease from 1964). Some noteworthy de- 
velopments in 1965 were the general improve- 
ment in frozen tuna exports to Europe and 
Africa; the generally stagnant tuna market 
in the United States and Canada; increased 
catches of albacore and skipjack and the de- 
cline in the yellowfin catch; soft market con- 
ditions in the first half of 1965 and improve- 
ment observed in the latter half ofthat year. 


The report added that the 3- to 4-percent 
increase in U. S. canned tuna demand in 1965 
as against 1964 and the current canned tuna 
production situation in the United States pro- 
vide a bright outlook for Japanese frozentuna 
exports in 1966. However, it concluded that 
no significant increase in exports can be ex- 
pected in view of the declining productivity 
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of the Japanese tuna fleet, reduced profits 
for vessel owners due to rising operating 
costs, and growing international competition. 
(Nihon Suisan Shimbun, March 9, 1966.) 





K & ok 


FROZEN TUNA EXPORTS TO U. S. 

AND PUERTO RICO, DECEMBER 1965: 
Japan's exports of frozen tuna to the Uni- 

ted States and Puerto Rico increased in Decem- 

ber 1965 as compared with the previous month. 

Exports to the United States proper almost 




































































Japan’s Exports of Frozen Tuna by Species to the 
United States and Puerto Rico, Nov.-Dec. 1965 
1965 
December November 
Species Qty. Value Qty. Value 
Short US$ Short US$ 
Tons 1,000 Tons 1,000 
Albacore: 
United States... 846 349 539 175 
Puerto Rico. . . . | 1,525 515 1,096 351 
MNEs wig io abt 2,371 864 1,635 526 
Yellowfin: 
United States... 877 325 290 94 
Puerto Rico. ... 930 231 135 28 
as is 4,06 8-2 1,807 556 425 122 
Big-eyed: 
United States... - - - - 
Puerto Rico ... 102 25 - - 
OS Pa 102 25 - - 
Skipjack: 
United States... - - - - 
Puerto Rico. .. .| 1,181 173 1,127 156 
co Ce eee 1,181 173 1,127 156 
Other: 
United States... - - - - 
Puerto Rico. ... - - 73 15 
i ae - - 73 15 
Total United States} 1,723 674 829 269 
Totai Puerto Rico | 3,738 944 2,431 550 
Grand total ..... 5,461 1,618 3,260 819 
Source: Japan's Bureau of Customs, 











doubled in quantity while the value was 23 
times that in October. The increases in ex- 
ports to Puerto Rico were proportionately 
not quite as large. (Fisheries Attache, Uni- 
ted States Embassy, Tokyo, March 15, 1966.) 


OK KK 


SKIPJACK TUNA MARKET GOOD: 
Japanese frozen tuna exporters are esti- 
mated to have contracted for export to the 
United States for about 2,500 short tons of 
skipjack tuna during the period early Febru- 
ary-early March 1966. During that same 








Japan (Contd.): 


period, the f.o.b. export price for skipjack 
climbed from US$290 a short ton to $347.50, 
but subsequently declined to $342.50 (said to 
be equal to about $390 a ton, c.i.f.). 


The ex-vessel price in Japan of frozen 
skipjack suitable for export ranged from 105- 
115 yen a kilogram ($264-290 a short ton). 
Frozen tuna exporters were buying skipjack 
from such far-away points as Makurazaki, 
Kagoshima Prefecture (over 1,000 miles by 
rail from Shizuoka Prefecture), Skipjack 
fishing was good, with 300-400 metric tons 
being landed daily. 


Beginning in late February, Japanese tuna 
packers were showing lively interest in can- 
ning skipjack in brine and in oil, paying 90- 
95 yen a kilogram ($227-239 a short ton) for 
their supplies. 
ing skipjack heightened following the estab- 
lishment by the Tokyo Canned Tuna Sales 
Company on March 9 of a check-price of 
$9.95 a case for lightmeat tuna in brine, an 
increase of one dollar a case over the pre- 
vious price. (Suisan Tsushin, March 10, 1966.) 





Ke HK Hk & 


EXPORTS OF CANNED TUNA, 
JANUARY-OCTOBER 1965: 

During October 1965, Japan exported 4,400 
metric tons of canned tuna (in oil and brine) 
valued at US$3.7 million. From January 
through October 1965, total , exports of canned 


eaenp TEA 
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(Quantity in Metric Ton Value in $1,000) | 
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| Japan's Exports of Canned Tuna, January through October 1965, 
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tuna amounted to 34,700 tons valued at $28.6 
million. This canned tuna was sold in 77 
countries, of which the United States, West 
Germany, and Canada were the leading mar- 
kets. Their combined purchases accounted 
for 78 percent of all canned tuna shipped and 
80 percent of the total value. Canned tuna 
amounting to 15,000 tons, valued at about $14 
million, was exported to the United States. 
The shipments to the U. S. accounted for 43 
and 48 percent, in quantity and value, of the 
total exports of Japan's canned tuna. (Fish- 
eries Attache, United States Embassy, Tokyo, 
January 25, 1966.) 


% OK OK OK 


FROZEN SWORDFISH EXPORT 
VALIDATIONS TO THE U, S. 
AND CANADA, APRIL-DECEMBER 1965: 
Japanese export validations of frozen 
broadbill swordfish (fillets, chunks, and 
"other" forms) to the United States and Can- 
ada in December 1965 totaled 422 short tons 
valued at US$300,319. This compared with 
validations of 363 tons valued at $278,753 for 
November 1965 and 469 tons valued at $307,860 
in December 1964, 





For the 9 months April-December 1965, 
Japan's export validations of frozen sword- 
fish to United States and Canada totaled 
3,536 tons valued at $2.6 million. Fillets ac- 
counted for 64 percent of the total, with the 
remainder made up of chunks and other 
forms. For the same 9 months in 1964, the 
frozen swordfish export validations totaled 
2,962 tons valued at $1.9 million. (Fisheries 
Attache, United States Embassy, Tokyo, Feb. 
24, 1966.) 


* OK OK OK 


KING CRAB MOTHERSHIP LICENSED TO 
OPERATE IN EASTERN BERING SEA: 











Licenses for 5 Japanese fishing companies 
to process (can) king crab in the eastern 
Bering Sea during the 1966 season have been 
issued by the Japanese Fisheries Agency. 
The 5 companies will operate jointly with the 


factoryship Dainichi Maru (5,859 gross tons). 





The factoryship departed from Japan on 
March 1, 1966. The mothership has a fleet 
of 9 ''Kawasaki"' vessels (portable launch- 
type vessels or skiffs) and 5 catcher boats. 
The 1966 season operations were licensed 
for March 1 to December 31, 1966. It is an- 
ticipated, however, that the operations will 
probably be completed before the expiration 
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"Kawasaki" vessel or skiff used to take lines and supplies from the 
mothership to the catcher boats. 

date of the licenses. (Fisheries Attache, U- 

nited States Embassy, Tokyo, March 7, 1966.) 


Kk Kk KK OK 


HERRING WILL BE IMPORTED 
FROM U.S.S.R. IN 1966: 

As a result of consultations with the Hok- 
kaido Government, the Hokkaido Fishermen's 
Federation, and the Aomori Prefectural 
Government, the Japanese Fisheries Agency 
decided to import 4,500 tons of Soviet-caught 
herring in 1966 (4,000 tons last year) and to 
allocate 4,300 tons to Hokkaido and 200 tons 
to Aomori Prefecture. As in 1965, the Her- 
ring Import Project Association will pur- 
chase herring at sea and deliver them to the 
Hokkaido Fishermen's Federation. The Fed- 
eration will produce dried herring and her- 
ring roe. 





Importation of Soviet-caught herring was 
started in 1960 to allow fishermen in Hok- 
kaido to process herring to make up for poor 
catches. However, since Aomori Prefecture 
is exporting apples to the Soviet Union ina 
barter trade for herring (exports last year 
were 2,000 tons), the Aomori Prefectural 
Government demanded and was granted anal- 
location of herring. (Asahi, Mar. 19, 1966.) 


EXPORTS OF FROZEN 

RAINBOW TROUT, DECEMBER 1965: 
Japan's exports of frozen rainbow trout in 

December 1965 increased as compared with 


Japan's Exports of Frozen Rainbow Trout by Country of Destination 
December 1965 

















Destination Quantity Value 

Short Tons US$ 
Rte Stats.» 6 js Sepa ole ee 117 88,512 
United Kingdom .. +++ + Se 22 14, 145 
Belgiums «see eee eee eees 7 5,081 
Canadas. eeeeveveceveece 22 17,678 
Netherlands» «se se eeecevee 10 7,575 
Other. 2-20. e604. 8 w 9.8 & 3 2,796 
PON 69s 4 ese alee eel elely 181 135, 787 














Source: Japan's Bureau of Customs. 
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the previous month--about 18 percent in quan- 
tity and about 23 percent in value. There 
were substantial increases in exports to the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Canada, 
and the Netherlands. Exports to Belgium 
dropped considerably. (Fisheries Attache, 
United States Embassy, Tokyo, March 15, 1966.) 


% OK KK 


EXPORTS OF MARINE PRODUCTS, 
OCTOBER 1965: 

Japan's exports of marine products in Oc- 
tober 1965 consisted principally of fresh and 
frozen fish valued at over $6 million and 
canned products valued at almost $12 million. 






























































Japan’s Exports of Marine Products, October 1965 
Product Quantity Value 
Metric US$ 
Tons 1,000 
Fresh & frozen: 
TN, GANGES. 0.0. iccuble cnie.. © 946 167 
WRU NUEE 5. on «< aeatt a rs Kee 11,814 3,872 
ot A rare ore ie ee 621 586 
REGED Ooi os iar ofp 0 is a Ste 251 55 
DERERECEL. 2 oso eke Ses © 399 67 
ee re om ees 386 117 
eee a 31 50 
Giher TD... ssn oe eee 3,093 1,255 
Total fresh & frozen ....... 17,541 6,169 
Cured: 
Sen cn lai st hw Bele ae See 5 6 
Bowed aNd Gried . 6. swe es 56 25 
REC BR 5 tin ae cuca wide 96 158 
fo EOE ROS Dera ees rir oe es 22 22 
THe WOE Ss 8 SA 179 211 
Shellfish, etc., frsh., froz., dried 
SP ee er eS 1 6 
OPSUEES oi. 5.6 5's 0 bs 0109 Shee 13 14 
SEANAD pina ath eS adi wh atk ee 169 328 
SON Si d.'p acess oo pees <ere wie 1,740 519 
Octopus (fresh). .....+-++eee- 41 19 
Whale meat ... cece ccsvccee 2,219 500 
Frog legs. ..-.--seeseseees 94 161 
GRRE is Sis 5s CACA SATS CO 30 39 
Total shellfish, etc. ....... 4,307 1,586 
Canned: 
ERE Re Lee eae ee 2,988 3,945 
Tuna, skipjack ...+.sseeses 1,450 1,175 
TW, GOOF oN cee cee wsse 2,057 1,933 
BAWGROTA) «2 .o-:6)5..0 e026 0d I ae 2,710 969 
SOUTY oc 6 0c we 0 00 8 wie eS ele 65 33 
SEP 5 vs S59 6-0's 5 here aes 55 28 
Horse mackerel .........2.2-. 422 150 
GRRE TIGR «oss 6. 0.9 0's Bre Ue 1,758 1,306 
oo Seas eee 487 1,394 
GPIB. 5. one, 0 0.00 oe 8 6c0tm one 121 253 
Squid ..ccevesesvccnccens 325 136 
Other shellfish ........000- 787 647 
2 es eee eee 13,225 11,969 
Other products: 
Seaweed, KOON . o.« b.s.0.0 8 we 86 53 
ABOT-OPON 03000 es wv ee ee 32 119 
Seaweed, laver 1/ .....s.e00- 241 6 
Whale oil (baleen).......... 7,300 166 
1/In 1,000 sheets. 
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Japan (Contd.): 


(Fisheries Attache, United States Embassy, 
Tokyo, Feb. 16, 1966.) 


* KKK 


FOREIGN TRADE IN FISH MEAL UP IN 1965: 
~ Japanese foreign trade in fish meal in1965 
was valued at US$18,447,135, of which 
$16,381,269 were imports, with exports valued 
at $2,065,866. Japan's imports of meal in 
1965 increased 21 percent in value over the 
previous year. Export values increased from 
$834,000 in 1964 to $2,065,866 in 1965. The 
sharp increase in exports is attributed to 
good demand and high prices in overseas 
markets. 














~ ‘Table 1 = Japan's Exports of Fish Meal by Country | 

of Destination, 1965 | 

eo = —S=————— ed So SSS 
| Country of Destination eee es Value 

Metric 
Tons US$ 

Ryukyu Islands... .. csuvece } tae | aes 
Taiwan... ees cecsecce en's (ae 324, 839 
Hong Kong. .-cccscecceverceos 355 | 54, 216 
South Viemam .....esceceee 26 | 3,819 
Wed. Of Malays. . 20% wesos 380 60,210 
Singapore. ...2+-scceeseene 995 | 151, 470 
ee See eee ee ee 6,708 | 1,053,120 
SID a. Sorsienorip-o~-p-g-arta aap Oe 304 | 53, 100 

West Germany .....-2e-+20: 600 | 125,400 | 

MAR. ste teelecew utes 1 600 | 
So. Africa Republic ........ 210 36, 680 
Mariana Islands, . + +++ +++++ | i 197 

|_ Total 1965 ...+..+++-..- 2 13,054 | 2,065, 866 _| 

VOCE Serre 6, 202 834,000 | 








Source: Japan Oils and Fats Export and Import Association, | 





During 1965, the principal suppliers were, 
in order of importance, Peru, Republic of 
South Africa, South-West Africa, and the 
U.S.S.R. Approximately 50 percent of meal 
imports were supplied by Peru. The most 





Table 2 = Japan's Imports of Fish Meal by 
Country of Origin, 1964 and 1965 
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Country 1965 1964 
of Origin {Quantity | Value |Quantity Value 
| Metric | Metric 
| Tons _ US$ | _Tons_ US$ 
Communist China, ,| 2,061 | 328, 844 99 15, 294 
[United States ... .| 973 | 133,967 1,429 187, 112 
eSeS.Re. oe eo o| 6,734 | 1,007,739 - - 
Argentina . . « « « «| 198 | 22,561 126 12,794 
Repub. of So, Africa,| 32,516 | 4,753,703] 15,741] 2,140,052 
CMs + «6 6 oo wo} 97,972 | 8,221,781) 83,474) 11, 127,675 
EE, © 6.6 © oral - ~ 133 12,711 
South-West Africa, ,| 10,693 | 1,679, 144 711 96, 400 
long Kong . . 2 « 2y, 503 - ~ 
orth Korea, . 46. 504 82,258 - - 
DOO. 6s see 6 a - - 281 42, 203 
\Angola e+«esese 993 150,769 - - 
hailand « «eee - - 30 3, 850 
Yew Zealand ...-. ~ - 2531 25,402 
Total .... + 112,644 [16, 381, 269| 102, 277 | 13, 663, 493 
[1/Quantity not reported, 
Source: Japan Oils and Fats Import and Export Association, 
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important export market was the Philippines 
with purchases valued at $1,053,120, or about 
50 percent of the total export value. (Fish- 
eries Attache, United States Embassy, Tokyo, 
March 22, 1966.) 


* KKK 


CONTRACTS FOR SALE OF 
ANTARCTIC WHALE OIL: 

Export contracts for a total of 32,000 met- 
ric tons of Antarctic whale oil produced by 
three Japanese whaling companies have been 
concluded with British, Dutch, and other 
European companies. The highest price is 
US$258 a ton for 6,000 tons to the Dutch 





company (delivery at leading ports in Europe), 


In all contracts, the price is at least $252, 
the highest for the past few years. Under the 
new contracts the average export price (de- 
livery at port to be designated by the buyer) 
is about $14-20 a ton higher than the average 
price in 1965. This is attributed to an im- 
provement in the world oil market and the 
prospects of decreased production due toa 
cut in the catch quota in Antarctic whaling. 


In 1966, Japanese production of Antarctic 
whale oil is expected to be 5,000 to 6,000 tons 
below the planned production of 47,000(40,000 
tons being allocatedfor export). The decrease 
in production is expected to occur because 
the three whaling companies put emphasis on 
the catch of baleen whales rather than fin 
back whales (from which oil is obtainable in 
the largest quantity) due to a good demand for 
whale meat. The Japanese export quantity of 
whale oil for 1966 is estimated to be 31,000 
to 33,000 tons, after deducting 9,000-10,000 
tons allocated for domestic use, or less than 
one-half of the actual export quantity (72,000 
tons) in 1965. (Nihon Keizai, Feb. 15, 1966, 
and The Japan Economic Journal, Feb. 22, 


1966.) 








KK OK 


EXPLORATORY FISHING OFF AUSTRALIA: 
Australian observers joined the Japanese 
fisheries vessel Sugura Maru during an ex- 
ploratory fishing cruise off the southern and 
western Australian coasts in November 1965. 








The Sugura Maru of 350 tons is under 
charter to the Japanese Fishing Agency. She 
has a crew of 24 and is equipped with a com- 
prehensive array of fishing gear, including 
demersal long lines, drift nets, traps, beam 
trawls, and long lines. 
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Japan (Contd.): 


Bottom long-lining was carried out invary- 
ing depths to about 100 fathoms. As much as 
three miles of line was set at different sta- 
tions along the coast. Twenty stations were 
fished in this manner during the voyage. 


Whale shark of many species constituted 
the bulk of the catch. These were headed, 
gutted, and frozen for eventual processing in- 
to fish sausage in Japan. 


Small snapper up to 18 inches long, which 
are frozen whole and served in Japanese 
restaurants as whole fish, were most sought 
after, but the snapper fishing was not partic- 
ularly good--certainly not in commercial 
quantities. 


A trammel net was set for shrimp in 42 
fathoms west of Shark Bay. Although the net 
was badly damaged by shark, two king shrimp 
were caught. One Australian observer said 
this could be an indication that the shrimp in 
Shark Bay, on reaching a certain stage of ma- 
turity, migrate to deeper waters on the Con- 
tinental Shelf. 


In Cambridge Gulf, dredging with a mod- 
ified scallop dredge had poor results. (Aus- 
tralian Fisheries Newsletter, February 1966.) 





* Ke KK 


WEST AFRICAN TRAWLERS 
CHANGE FISHING POLICY: 

Exports of fish caught by Japanese pelagic 
trawlers off the coast of West Africa have 
been decreasing sharply due to the changing 
business policy of operator fishing firms. 





Because of a marked advance of domestic 
prices of frozen fish caught off the coast of 
West Africa, Japanese trawlers operating off 
the African coasts have begun to attach top 
importance to catching "high-grade" fish for 
Japanese consumption in preference to "low- 
grade" fish they used to catch for "spot ex- 
ports'' to coastal African countries, such as 
Ghana, Nigeria, Liberia, and Sierra Leone, 
and to European customers, including Italy 
and Greece, 


This trend has become particularly note- 
worthy since the summer of 1965 especially 
as regards the "Big 2" fishing firms. Those 
two companies have reduced the volume of 
Spot exports from catches in West African 
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waters by around 60 percent. As a result, 
nearly 80 percent of the total catch by their 
trawlers operating off the West African coasts 
have been brought back to Japan lately. 


Japanese fishing circles ascribed this new 
tendency to the following reasons: 


(1) High-grade fish brought back to Japan 
are sold on the Japanese market at an aver- 
age price of 150,000 yen (US$417) a ton. The 
price has been rising annually by 10 percent. 


(2) In contrast, the average export price 
of low-grade fish bound for coastal countries 
has remained low, about 60,000 yen ($167) a 
ton. No price advance in the future is likely 
due to competition by other fishing countries, 
such as Poland and the Soviet Union. 


(3) Payment by coastal countries for fish 
purchases is not regular due to foreign cur- 
rency scarcity. (Japan Economic Journal, 








Feb, 15, 1966.) 
| Jordan 
| FISHERY TRENDS IN 1965 
| AND OUTLOOK FOR 1966: 

No gains were realized in Jordan's under- 
developed fishing industry during 1965, and 
the outlook for 1966 reveals no plans for in- 
creasing production. Nevertheless, it is sig- 
nificant that Jordan acquired 19 kilometers 
(11.8 miles) of coastline in a land swap with 
Saudi Arabia, making Jordan's coastline ap- 
proximately 25 kilometers (15.5 miles) long. 
This might spur individual fishermen to in- 
crease catches in the new coastal waters, but 
| no Significant steps have been taken to add to 
the industry's capacity. The main obstacle 


seems to be Jordan's inability to secure 
agreement with Saudi Arabia to allow use of 
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Jordan (Contd.): 


the latter's territorial waters for periods 
longer than one year. Saudi Arabia continues 
to supply the major portion of Jordan's fish 
import needs. 


The development potential of Jordan's 
fishery resources has long been recognized 
by the Jordan Government. It was given ex- 


plicit recognition in the new Seven-Year Plan. 


The Government of Jordan wouldbe interested 
in receiving suggestions and participation 
from United States and other interested par- 
ties for the improvement and expansion of its 
fishing industry. The Jordan Government has 
requested technical assistance from the U- 
nited Nations Special Fund for its deep-sea 
fishing project in Aqaba but no response had 
been received as of March 1966. The Fund 
had previously provided an advisor to carry 
out a survey on inland fishing, the results of 
which should be available during 1966. (U- 
nited States Embassy, Amman, March 18, 


1966.) 
se) 


Republic of Korea 


BUREAU OF FISHERIES ESTABLISHED: 

The Republic of Korea will establish a 
Bureau of Fisheries, stated Korean Presi- 
dent Chon Hui Pak in a "State of the Nation" 
speech to the National Assembly on January 
18, 1966. The main functions of the new Bu- 
reau will be the enactment of a basic law on 
fisheries, the improvement of fishing tech- 
niques, and the development and expansion of 
Korean fisheries. (U. S. Embassy, Seoul, 
January 21, 1966.) 
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Liberia 


ATLANTIC TUNA FISHERIES: 

The tuna species found off the Liberian 
coast include skipjack, yellowfin, big-eyed, 
and albacore. Fishing areas for all those 
species are about 20 miles offshore. Skip- 
jack and yellowfin are caught in that area in 
great abundance, Principal and minor 
grounds are not known, but it is known that 
all tuna fishing grounds are offshore. Skip- 
jack and yellowfin are fished all year from 
Dakar to Luanda on the west African coast. 
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The principal fishing methods are: (a) 
skipjack and yellowfin--pole fishing with live 
bait; (b) yellowfin and big-eyed--long-line 
fishing with dead bait; (c) yellowfin and skip- 
jack--purse seine. 


Types of vessels: (a) 15 Korean long- 
liners (75 gross tons); (b) 3 Korean long- 
liners (340 tons); (c) 6 Japanese pole-fishing 
boats (125 tons); (d) 25 French pole-fishing 
boats (60 tons); (e) 2 Spanish purse-seiners 
(80 tons); (f) about 30 long-liners of different 
nationalities (75 tons). 


There is one cold-storage plant which is 
located near the Free Port. It has a capacity 
of 1,800 metric tons. There are no plans for 
expansion. No research is at present being 
done on tuna in Liberia. (United States Em- 
bassy, Monrovia, Feb. 17, 1966.) 


ae 


Malagasy Republic 


JOINT FISHING VENTURE IN 
MALAGASY REPUBLIC TO EXPAND: 

A major Japanese fishing company has de- 
cided to expand operations of a joint shrimp- 
fishing venture with the Malagasy Republic. 
Terms having been agreed upon with the 
Malagasy investors, the Japanese company 
has applied for a license for the investment 
from the Japanese government agencies con- 
cerned, 





Originally capitalized at 27 million yen 
(US$75,000), the capital of the joint venture 
is tobe increased to 130 million yen 
($361,000) by additional participation of the 
Japanese stockholders and a French-affil- 
iated cold-storage company. The invest- 
ment ratio will be 51 percent for the Mala- 
gasy side and 49 percentyfor the Japanese 
side. The management vill be composed of 
4 persons of the Malagasy side and 3 of the 
Japanese side, the presidency being filled by 
the Minister of Agriculture of the Malagasy 
Republic. The Japanese will be in charge of 
actual fishing operations, processing, and 
sales. 


The joint venture was established in Oc- 
tober 1963 to fish for shrimp in the Straits 
of Mozambique, off the west coast of Mala- 
gasy. The annual catch of shrimp by the ex- 
panded concern is projected at about 900 
metric tons, valued at 300 million yen 
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Malagasy Republic (Contd.): 
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($833,000), to be exported to Japan and the 
United States. (Nihon Keizai, Feb. 23, 1966.) 


Cy 


Mauritania 


NEW COLD-STORAGE AND 
PROCESSING PLANT: 

A new, large, fish-freezing and process - 
ing plant began pilot operations in January 
1966 in Port Etienne, Mauritania. The plant 
represents an investment of about US$3 mil- 
lion believed to be entirely private French 
capital. It is reported to be the largest and 
most modern fish-freezing and processing 
plant in western Africa and perhaps in all 
of Africa, with the possible exception of an 
operation in Cape Town, South Africa. The 
plant has a storage capacity of 5,000 tons at 
-18° C, (0° F.), a freezing capacity of 100 
tons a day at -40° C, (-40° F.), and an ice- 
making capacity of 60 tons a day. The plant 
operators intend to contract for the pur- 
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chase of fish from French, Spanish, and Jap- 
anese trawlers fishing the reportedly lucrative 
grounds off the coast of Mauritania. 
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Processing operations will include: fillet- 
ing; heading, gutting, and similar operations 
appropriate to the species; and packaging. 
The products are to be exported primarily to 
the European market. It is possible that 
some products, such as fish blocks, will be 
suitable for the United States market. (U- 
nited States Embassy, Nouakchott, Jan. 4, 
1966.) 








Mexico 


FOREIGN FISHING ACTIVITIES 
OFF MEXICO'S COASTS: 

The appearance of large Soviet fishing 
vessels in the Gulf of California, renewed 
Soviet fishing in the Gulf of Mexico, and in- 
creased fishing by the Japanese is causing 
concern among Mexican fishermen. The For- 
eign Ministry explained to reporters that the 
Soviets are free to fish in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia for although the Gulf juts some 700 
miles up into Mexico, its waters (save those 
along the coasts) are international. 





In mid-March 1966, the Mexican Ministry 
of the Navy ordered the Mexican Coast Guard 
to increase vigilance in coastal waters and 
particularly along the Yucatan Peninsula. The 
orders stem from recent poaching incidents 
and armed encounters in Mexican waters. 


On March 17, the Cuban fishing vessel 
Lambda 17 was reportedly attacked and sunk 
by an unidentified vessel. The twenty crew- 
men of the Lambda 17, who were picked up 


Mexico (Contd.): 


by other Cuban vessels operating in the area, 
told Mexican authorities that they were at- 
tacked without reason. They said they were 
fishing outside Mexican territorial waters. 
The Lambda 29, carrying a crew of 13, limped 
into the port of Progreso, Mexico, on March 
16, after being fired upon by another uniden- 
tified vessel. 


Another Cuban fishing vessel, the Escri- 
bano Ro-13, was seized by a Mexican Coast 
Guard patrol near the Isla de Mujeres, where 
the crew was held pending legal proceedings 
for unauthorized entry of Mexican territorial 
waters. (The News, Mexico, Mar. 19, 20, 21, 
1966.) 





Morocco 


SARDINE FLEET DAMAGED BY STORM: 

A severe storm accompanied by high 
winds and waves struck the Atlantic coast of 
Morocco the night of February 20-21, 1966. 
Ports from Tangier south to Agadir suffered 
damages but the fishing port of Safi was hard- 
est hit. A total of 42, or over a third of the 
30- to 60-ton-class sardine vessels in the 
port, were sunk and 22 were seriously dam- 
aged. Another 9 smaller motorized fishing 
boats were sunk. The only vessels which 
escaped damage were those in drydock. The 
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disaster is particularly felt since the boat 
owners customarily own only 1 or 2 vessels 
at most and many are owned on a share basis, 
Many of the vessels were uninsured following 
local practice of insuring them only during 
the actual fishing season from approximately 
May to December. 


The Government moved quickly to assure 
the thousands of families depending on fishing 
and the fish-canning industry that every effort 
would be made to restore the fleet as much as 
possible by the opening of the season. (U- 
nited States Embassy, Rabat, March7, 1966.) 





Nigeria 


JAPANESE SURVEY NIGERIAN 
FISHING INDUSTRY: 

A nine-man Japanese Survey Mission ar- 
rived in Lagos on February 15 to begin afive- 
week survey aimed at establishing a fishing 
port in Nigeria. The team consisted of 4en- 
gineers, 4 economists, and 1 fishing expert. 
The survey was provided by the Japanese 
Government under its technical assistance 
program. 





Nigeria relies heavily on imported supplies 
for meeting its demand for fish. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization (FAO) has es- 
timated that 75-80 percent of Nigeria's an- 
nual consumption of fish comes from im- 
ports at a cost in foreign exchange of about 
US$23.8 million. Norway alone supplied $8.9 
million worth of stockfish to Nigeria in 1965, 
Development of an efficient local industry, 
therefore, could effect considerable savings 
in foreign exchange while providing more 
employment in Nigeria. (United States Em- 
bassy, Lagos, Feb. 26, 1966.) 


k & & ok 


LAKE CHAD FISHERY DEVELOPMENTS: 

In late 1965 the Federal Fisheries Service 
of Nigeria established a research station at 
Lake Chad, consisting of a laboratory, work- 
shop, and office quarters for three fresh-wa- 
ter biologists. 





The major objectives will be to determine 
fish stocks, potential, rate of fishing the wa- 
ters can stand, and conservation measures 
necessary in order to maintain maximum 
production, 
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Nigeria (Contd.): 


The experimental work will get under way 
sometime in September 1966 when two re- 
search launches (42 footers) are expected to 
arrive at Malamfatori on Lake Chad. 


In 1965, the World Bank signed an agree- 
ment with the Government of Nigeria for ex- 
tensive road construction in the Northern Re- 
gion, including a road from Maiduguri to Ma- 
lamfatori. Construction on this road has be- 
gun and it is expected to be completed within 
about two years. The completion of this road 
is essential for future distribution in the North 
and elsewhere in Nigeria for fish caught in 
Lake Chad. 


The annual yield in Lake Chad is estimated 
at 40,000 metric tons. However, the Federal 
Fisheries Service, Lagos, feels certain that 
a systematic testing of the lake's resources 
with the two launches may confirm the possi- 
bility that Lake Chad's annual fish yield in fu- 
ture years may reach as high as 100,000 tons. 
It is likely that the research station may, by 
late 1967, have determined whether an annual 
yield of this magnitude is possible. If so, it 
should make a significant economic contribu- 
tion to Nigeria as well as to Chad, Cameroun, 
and Niger. (United States Embassy, Lagos, 
March 27, 1966.) 





Norway 


HERRING FISHERY OPENS 
WITH HEAVY CATCHES IN EARLY 1966: 
The first phase of the 1966 Norwegian 
winter herring fishery was concluded on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1966, with a total recorded catchof 
2,750,000 hectoliters (255,750 metric tons) 
with an ex-vessel value of Kr. 80 million 
(US$11.2 million). More than two-thirds of 
the catch went to fish meal and oil plants. 
The 1966 catch was much greater than com- 
parable catches in 1965. 





The second phase of the Norwegian winter 
herring fishery (the period after the herring 
have started to spawn and quality is conse- 
quently lowered) started on February 21. 
Weather conditions were good and herring 
were abundant. The total Norwegian winter 
herring catch could exceed 4.5 million hecto- 


| 
} 


liters (418,500 tons). (United States Embassy, 


Oslo, February 27, 1966, and other sources.) 
ok KK 
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NEW AUTOMATED PURSE SEINERS 
FOR HERRING FISHERY: 





The building of fishing vessels in Norway 
has been stimulated by good herring catches 
in 1965 and early 1966. One of Norway's 
largest shipbuilding firms is said to be build- 
ing a new type of herring purse seiner costing 
about US$420,000. The vessel is 125 feet long 
and has 2 decks, making it possible to main- 
tain stability while taking loads of up to about 
465 metric tons. The vessel is equipped with 
power block, two side propellers for better 
maneuvering, and a herring pump that sucks 
fish out of the purse seine, The first of the 
new herring vessels was scheduled for de- 
livery in February 1966. (The Export Coun- 
cil of Norway, February 1966.) 


KKK OK & 


CANNED FISH EXPORT TRENDS, 
JANUARY 1-DECEMBER 25, 1965, 
WITH COMPARISONS: 

In 1965, Norwegian exports of canned bris- 
ling were down somewhat from 1964, while 
exports of small sild and kippered herring 
were up slightly, according to preliminary 
data. But in 1965, stocks were down and fish- 
ing for small sild was disappointing. 





During January 1-December 25, 1965, ex- 
ports of the principal items in standard cases 
(100 i cans) were as follows (comparable 1964 
data in parentheses): brisling 385,000 cases 
(412,000 cases), small sild 919,000 cases 
(875,000 cases), and kippered herring 257,000 
cases (247,000 cases). 


During January 1-October 31, 1965, ex- 
ports of canned crab were 675 metric tons 
(665 tons in 1964), and exports of canned 
shrimp were 375 tons (756 tons in 1964). 


The pack of canned brisling during Janu- 
ary 1-November 13, 1965, was 389,000 stand- 
ard cases (about the same as in 1964) and 
that of small sild was 580,000 standard cases 
(down 18 percent from 1964). 


Stocks of brisling and small sild were 
short in late 1965. The short 1965 pack of 
small sild was causing concern, In addition, 
carryover stocks of canned brisling have 
gradually been reduced over the last several 
years by an upward trend in sales. 


The United States was the principal mar- 
ket for Norwegian canned fish exports in the 
first 10 months of 1965 taking 9,190 tons val- 











ued at Kr. 52 million (US$7.3 million), a gain 
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Norway (Contd.): 


of 10 percent in quantity and 15 percent in 
value over the same period of 1964. Other 
important markets for Norwegian canned fish 
are Great Britain, continental European coun- 
tries, South Africa, Canada, and Australia. 
(Norwegian Canners Export Journal, Decem- 
ber 1965 and January 1966. 





Panama 


FISHERY DEVELOPMENTS, 1965: 

Shrimp Fishery: Unofficial figures show 
that shrimp exports in Panama for the first 
nine months of 1965 of about 8 million pouiids 
were below the 9.6 million pounds exported in 
the same period of 1964, The value of the 
shrimp catch in 1965 for the first nine months 
was US$5.7 million as compared to almost 
$5.3 million in the same period of 1964. A 
higher percentage of premium-grade shrimp 
was caught and higher prices were obtained 
in the U.S. market, accounting for the in- 
crease in the value of the catch in 1965. As 
in the past, the entire shrimp catch was ex- 
ported to the United States. 








Panamanian fishery officials estimated 
that the total 1965 shrimp catch probably was 








Fig. 1 = One of the more modern Panamanian trawlers which has 
just unloaded a cargo of shrimp at a freezing plant in Panama 


City. 


slightly lower than the average of 12-13 mil- 
lion pounds landed in the last three years and 
considerably below the 15.5 million pounds 
taken in 1964. Nonetheless, higher market 
prices and the high percentage of premium- 
grade shrimp caught during the year should 
bring the dollar vaiue of the catch to over $7 
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Fig. 2 = Three shrimp plants (one off picture to the left) are con. 
centrated in this area of Panama City. 





Fig. 3 = This shrimp firm in Panama City has its own fleet, and 
marine ways for repair of both its own fleet and independent ves 
sels that fish for the plant, 


million, although officials of at least one large 
local shrimp concern believe this estimate may 
be high in view of reportedly extremely poor 
fishing conditions in November and December 
1965. Government officials predicted that Pan- 
ama's annual shrimp catch will level out at 
about 12-13 million pounds per year, pending 
the development of equipment capable of fishing 
below 50fathoms. Practically all shrimp wa- 
ters inside the 50-fathom line on Panama's Pa- 
cific coast currently are beingfished. Littleis 
known of the shrimp population out beyond 50 
fathoms. Premium-grade white shrimp gen- 
erally are caught at about the 12-fathom line, 
while the valuable pinks are fished between 30- 
45 fathoms, ''Titi' and"carabali" usually are 
caught in shallower waters around river 
mouths. Estimates of the above types during 
the next several years willbe: whites 4.3 mil- 
lion pounds; pinks 2.5-3.0 million pounds; 
"titis'' 5.0 million pounds and "'carabali"' 0.6- 
0.8 million pounds. 
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Panama (Contd.): 





Fig, 4 = Shrimp trawlers docked at the village of Pedregal near 
David in Chiriqui Province, 





Fig. 5 - Abasketofshrimp, mostly white, moves ona conveyer 
belt into the plant at the village of Pedregal. Shrimpare kept 
on boar the vessels in chilled brine which sometimes forms ice. 


Concern continues to exist regarding the 
possible necessity for the establishment of 


shrimp conservation measures in local waters. 


While opinion varies, the industry generally 
believes recent government actions limiting 
the number of boats authorized to fish for 
shrimp on the Pacific Coast to 254 will safe- 
guard the current shrimp population. During 
1965, it is estimated that between 205-210 
vessels actually were operating during most 
of the year. It is unlikely that the full num- 
ber authorized actually will fish at any one 
time because of the necessity for repairs, 
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Fig. 6 » Two sorters used to separate the shrimp by sizes~one for 
large and the other for "titi"=-in a shrimp plant in the Paitilla 
district of Panama City, 





Fig 7 - Removing frozen shrimp from freezers in a Panamanian 
shrimp plant. 


sales of vessels to foreign enterprises, and 
the failure of some companies to construct 
vessels authorized for construction. 


Fishing conditions were only fair during 
1965 and industry spokesmen claim catches 
during November and December were ab- 
normally low even considering that those 
months usually are a "slack" period. The 
same sources report that unusual northerly 
winds during early 1966 prevented cold water 
from moving inshore and that shrimp catches 
consequently remained poor through the first 
six weeks of the year. Apparently in normal 
years upwellings of cold water bring increased 
food for shrimp and improve the quality and 
quantity of the catch. 
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Panama (Contd.): 


Buoyed up by a record 1964 year, the fi- 
nancial condition of the local industry gener- 
ally is good with a number of companies mak- 
ing substantial inroads into backlogs of indebt- 
edness built up earlier in the decade. Indi- 
vidual fishermen and boat operators continue 
to be plagued by high operating costs and 
spotty fishing conditions, but despite this, 
money has been found to modernize many of 
the vessels, and the general status of the fleet 
is good. 


Fish Meal and Oil Industry: A prophesied 
increase in the production of fish meal and 
fish oil at the country's single operating fish- 
reduction plant was realized. Production of 
fish meal was 6,250 short tons and fish oil 
production was 1,554 short tons, more than 
double the production for 1964, Fishing for 
anchovy and thread herring during 1965 and 
early in 1966 was excellent (but catch figures 
were not available); this was undoubtedly a 
major factor in the increased fish meal and 
oil production. 











Fig. 8 - Panamanian fish meal plant. 


An official of the only fish meal company 
indicated that the firm's fish meal was sold 
United States (2,100 tons), West Ger- 
(1,754 tons), and Central America (925 

About 1,500 tons were sold locally. 
All fish oil exported by the company was sold 
to West Germany (1,240 tons), with 258 tons 
consumed locally. 
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Contrary to earlier expectations, a fish 
meal plant under construction by Panamani- 
an-Peruvian interests on Taboguilla Island 
several miles off the Pacific coast near Pan- 
ama City failed to begin operations during 
1965. It was expected that the $2 million 


plant would be completed and in operation by 
mid-1966. Three of 10 standard anchovy fish- 
ing vessels ordered by the firm from a Peru- 
vian shipyard were in Panamanian waters. 
Trial runs of atleast one of the vessels indi- 
cated some difficulty in adapting the large 
purse seiners to Panama's shallow waters. 
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However, the management of the local firm 
was confident necessary adjustments could 
be made and fishing techniques developed to 
permit optimum use of the boats by the time 
the Taboguilla plant would be ready to begin 
operations. The plant will have a capacity 
of 35-50 tons of fresh fish per hour. Most of 
the equipment of modern design is already in 
Panama. A shipyard also will be constructed 


on the island to repair the company's fleet 
and to build additional fishing vessels. 








Fig. 9 - Bagged fish meal is stored in this well-ventilated build- 
ing prior to shipment, 


No figures were available regarding the 
dollar value of the fish meal and oil produc- 
tion for 1965. However, assuming average 
prices of $150 per ton for fish meal and $180 
per ton for fish oil, local production may 
have had a value of over $900,000 for fish 
meal and $275,000 for fish oil during the 
year. Panamanian fish meal, because of its 
high protein content, is sold at premium 
prices in world markets. Panama's Bureau 
of Fisheries estimates that 1966 production 
of fish meal and fish oil may have a value in 
excess of $2 million, provided that the Tabo- 
guilla plant begins operations by mid-year. 


Dr. William Baylif, an employee of the 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, 
prepared an excellent study concerning the 
anchovy population in waters adjacent to Pan- 
ama City. Field work was conducted during 
1963-1964 and the results were subsequently 
published by the University of Washington at 
Seattle as a doctoral dissertation. AmongDr. 
Baylif's observations was the comment that 
almost twice the number of anchovy are found 
in shallow waters east of Panama City com- 
pared to areas west of the same city. 


Other Developments: Imports of canned 
fish products (mostly sardines) and dried fish 
(mostly cod) for domestic consumption during 
the year remained high and may have exceed- 
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Panama (Contd.): 


ed $2 million in value. Requirements for 
fresh fish were met by independent fisher- 
men, several small cooperatives, and from 
fish caught in conjunction with shrimp fishing. 


During the year, a Spanish firm conducted 
a survey of both Pacific and Atlantic coast 
waters to determine the availability of bot- 
tom fish for a canning or frozen fish-packing 
operation in Panama. It is understood that 
the results of the survey were not encourag- 
ing and that the firm decided against invest- 
ing in the industry in Panama at this time. 
The company's vessel, equipped for both 
echo-sounding and trawling to a depth of 300 
fathoms, spent 18 days in Atlantic coast wa- 
ters and approximately 30 days surveying 
Pacific coast waters. Apparently no signifi- 
cant potential fishing areas were found on the 
Atlantic coast. Few areas suitable for trawl- 
ing were found, due to the high incidence of 
both rock and coral along the entire Atlantic 
coast. Results of the Pacific survey by the 
vessel were not known, but the lack of im- 
mediate interest on the part of the company 
in engaging in fishing operations caused spec- 
ulation that the results of this survey also 
were not promising. It is understood that 
U. S. interests were investigating possibili- 
ties for financing a plant to process sardines 


1ocally, 


A detailed survey of Central American 
fisheries, including Panama, was approved 
for financing by the United Nations Special 
Fund on January 15, 1966. The United Na- 
tions Food and Agricultural Organization was 


to conduct the survey beginning in April 1966, 


if participating countries make agreed mone- 
tary contributions on schedule. A program 
to provide for the teaching of oceanography 
at the National University was under study by 
UNESCO. The abundance of sharks in Pana- 
manian waters could lead to the eventual es- 
tablishment of a small local shark-fishing in- 
dustry. 


A Decree Law, dated October 14, 1965, 
prohibiting "fishing for all species of seafood 
within the territorial waters 12 miles from 
the coast (in certain specified areas) by fish- 
ing boats of tengross tons or over," was one 
of two significant pieces of fishery legislation 
approved during 1965. The above decree law, 
designed to protect small fishermen and co- 
operatives, primarily in the El Farrallon 
area about 70 miles west of Panama City, 
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alleges that in certain areas high-powered 
fishing vessels with modern equipment made 
inroads into the catch, and consequently into 
the incomes, of small fishermen. The law 
was subject to some criticism on the part of 
local shrimp companies. The law represent- 
ed no change in Panama's traditional view 
that national jurisdiction extends 12 miles 
into territorial seas for fishing purposes. 


A second Decree Law, dated March 12, 
1965, was passed ostensibly to induce addi- 
tional investment in Panamanian fisheries. 
However, according to some industry spokes- 
men, provisions of the law restricting the 
importation of vessels and equipment for use 
by local companies actually curtailed invest- 
mest in the local industry. Representations 
were being made by local shrimp companies 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Industries for a revision of the law to 
terms more favorable to their interests. 

(U. S. Embassy, Panama, March 2, 1966.) 
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Peru 


FISH MEAL PRODUCTION AND ANCHOVY 
CATCH, JANUARY-FEBRUARY 1966: 

Peruvian fish-meal production in January 
1966 set an alltime official record of 242,380 
metric tons; however, the estimated produc- 
tion for February dropped to 174,905 metric 
tons. 





Based on production figures, it was esti- 
mated that anchovy landings for January 1966 
were 1.6 million tons and for February were 
1,2 million tons. So far this fishing season 
(October 1, 1965-June 30, 1966), anchovy 
landings have been estimated at 5 million 
tons. As the Government of Peru has limited 
this season's catch to 7 million tons, 2 mil- 
lion tons remain to be caught. 


Fish oil production was down as the per- 
centage of 'peladilla'' (immature fish) was 
high, reducing the oil recovery as well as 
producing less fish meal per ton of fish. 
(United States Embassy, Lima, March 13, 1966.) 


REDUCTION PLANTS BUY NORWEGIAN 

EQUIPMENT TO PROCESS FISH SOLUBLES: 
‘Some Peruvian fish-reduction plants have 

ordered supplementary processing equipment 








Peru (Contd.): 


from a Norwegian firm. The additional equip- 
ment consists of steam dryers and other in- 
stallations making it possible to process fish 
solubles, a byproduct of fish reduction to meal. 
At present, only a few Peruvian plants have 
such equipment. (The Export Council of Nor- 
way, February 1966.) 


Editor's Note: Apparently cost pressures 
within the Peruvian industry are leadingsome 
processors to maximize efficiency. 
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Philippine Republic 


FISHING INDUSTRY DEVELOPMENTS, 1965: 

Summary: The Philippine fishing industry 
continued throughout 1965 to struggle with 
many of the same problems which have plagu- 
ed the industry for a number of years. Al- 
though there was an increase in production 
by marine and inland fishermen, production 
was still well short of consumption, necessi- 
tating a sizable import of canned fish prod- 
ucts. Total imports for 1964, the latest year 
for compiled statistics from the Philippine 
Fisheries Commission, were 49,400 metric 
tons, valued at US$14.4 million. This is a 
sizable cost in the use of scarce foreign ex- 
change which could be avoided if the industry 
were able to fulfill the country's needs. This 
could be done, but the industry is plagued by 
lack of proper refrigeration, canning, icing, 
and transportation facilities. Despite these 
problems, however, the marine fishing in- 
dustry increased production in 1964 by 24 
percent to 258,000 metric tons. This was 
done with only a slight increase in gross 
registered tonnage of fishing vessels. The 
previous administration promised aid to the 
industry but the promises were never ful- 
filled. Whether the new administration will 
do otherwise has as yet not been spelied out. 
One dramatic change occurred in 1964 how- 
ever, when South Africa's share of the im- 
port market dropped from 47.3 percent in 
1963 to 10.3 percent in 1964, due to South 
Africa's apartheid policies. 





Production and Consumption: The Philip- 
pines in 1964 produced 603,500 metric tons 
of fishery products, including shell buttons, 
reptile skins, shells and sponges, valued at 
US$201.3 million. This was 10.3 percent 
more in quantity over 1963 when 547,300 tons 
were produced. 
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Fig. 1 - Republic of the Philippines. 








The Commission of Fisheries divides its 
statistics on fish production into three cate- 
gories: Commercial fishing, fish ponds, and 
municipal fisheries and sustenance fishing. 
Production, as in previous years, remains 
short of consumption which was estimated at 
643,300 tons, or about 4.6 pounds per capita 
annually. A figure of 67.3 pounds per capita 
annually was established in 1964 by the Na- 
tional Research Council of the National Sci- 
ence Development Board as the minimum 
healthful requirement. Since this would re- 
quire the availability of 954,200 tons, actual 
production in 1964 was 36.7 percent short of 
the requirement. 


Imports and Exports: The exports of fish 
products, as reported in previous years, con- 
tinues to be insignificant. In 1964, the Phil- 
ippines exported only 964 tons of fish prod- 
ucts valued at about $615,300. This was a 
slight increase over 1963 in both quantity and 
value. The bulk of the exports consists of 
shell buttons, wet-salted fish, capis shells, 
and whole shells. A fledgling shrimp export- 
ing business, which got under way in 1963, 
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Philippine Republic (Contd.): 








Fig. 2 = Philippine purse-seine vessel, scouting waters off Pala- 
uan Island in Sulu Sea searching for schools of mackerel with 
echo-sounder, approaches mothership. 


showed a drop in exports during 1964 when 

only 52 tons were exported valued at about 

$57,000. The bulk of exports of all Philip- 

pine fishery products went to the United States 
(including Hawaii), Guam, and Japan. 


In 1964, the Philippines imported 49, 400 
tons of fish products, roughly the same as 
1963, when 49,800 tons were imported. The 
imports for 1964 were valued at $14.4 mil- 
lion and consisted mostly of canned sardines 
and mackerel, 

Since one of the basic staples of the Phil- 
ippines is canned sardines from South Africa, 
the government's importing and marketing 
outlet, the National Marketing Corporation 
(NAMARCO), as well as private local import- 
ers were under considerable fire from critics 
during 1963 and early 1964 for importing 
sardines from South Africa. The country be- 
longs to the anti-apartheid block in the United 
Nations and such imports were considered 
by many as antithetical to the bloc's call for 
economic sanctions against South Africa. 

This criticism apparently had considerable 
effect because in 1964 imports from South 
Africa dropped dramatically. Whereas in 
1963, South Africa held 47.3 percent of the 
market with imports of 23,500 tons of fish 
products (mostly sardines), in 1964 South 
Africa accounted for only 10.3 percent of the 
market in quantity and 13.7 percent in value. 
Imports from South Africa were 5,100 tons 
valued at about $1.9 million. This dramatic 
drop was partially covered by slightly in- 
creased imports from Japan, the United 
States, Canada, West Germany, and South 
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Korea, as well as a swing away by consumers 











Fig. 3 - Mackerel are lifted by scoop net from purse-seine net 
and dropped on vessel's deck. 


from canned sardines to other canned fish. 
Japan improved its share of the market by a 
considerable margin. In 1963, Japansupplied 
only 33.8 percent of total imports; in 1964, 
her share jumped to 68.2 percent in quantity 
and 72.4 percent in value. The totals for 
1964 were 33,700 tons valued at about $10.4 
million. The U. S. share of the market con- 
tinued to drop from 5 percent in 1963 to 3.4 
percent in 1964. 


Inland Fisheries: Municipal fisheries and 
sustenance fishing shared almost equally with 
commercial fishing in the total production of 
1964. Municipal fisheries produced 282,700 
tons valued at about $74.7 million, only slight 
increases over 1963. Production in another 
category of inland fishing, fish ponds, was 
62,700 tons, virtually the same as the previ- 
ous year. 





Marine Fisheries: Although the marine 
fishing industry is plagued by lack of refrig- 
eration facilities, transport, and marketing 
problems, it nevertheless managed to in- 
crease its annual production during 1964 by 
nearly 24 percent to a total of 258,000 tons. 
This increase was accomplished with only a 
slight increase in gross registered tonnage 
from 52,653 tons in 1963 to 55,499 tons in 
1964. 





Processing and Marketing: The commer- 
cial fishing industry, as in previous years, 
continues to be plagued by many problems: 
lack of adequate berthing and harbor facilities, 
lack of canneries, poor to nonexistent refrig- 
eration and transportation facilities, and non- 
availability of investment capital and bank 
financing. The only canning facility, White 
Rose Packing Corporation, was established in 
1964 but is not yet in operation. The Minda- 
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Philippine Republic (Contd.): 
nao Development Authority is building two 


ice plants, one in Palawan and one in Zam- 
boanga City, but neither are yet in operation. 
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Fig. 4 = Philippine fishermen from the port of Mariveles take in 


a nylon trammel fishing net which had been set the night before. 


Government Activity: 
ministration 


The previous ad- 
pledged to help the industry 
through various means but virtually nothing 
was done. While the new President has not 
spelled out specifics with regard to the fish- 
ing industry, he has pledged his administra- 
tion to a program of economic development 
which will provide basic food staples to the 
people. Since fish constitutes one of these 








Fig. 5 - Type of fish trap used in river estuaries of the Philippines, 
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staples, attention to the ills of the fishing in- 
dustry could help provide the needed produc- 
tion to eliminate the costly use of foreign ex- 
change for imports. 


It is too early to tell what Government at- 
tention will be given to the industry by the 
new administration. It is probable that some 
Government help will be extended. The Phil- 
ippines will probably continue to import a 
sizable amount of its food needs for some 
years to come, but it would appear that most 
of this supply will now come from Japan with 
a small share distributed among the United 
States, Canada, South Korea, and West Ger- 
many. (United States Embassy, Manila, March 
8, 1966.) 
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Poland 


FISHERY TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS: 

Planned Catch: Poland has ambitious plans 
for the development of her high-seas fisheries. 
Marine landings in 1970 will amount to 470,900 
metric tons, according to the Polish Central 
Fisheries Board. This is 20,000 tons more than 
previously planned, and more than double the 
1964 catch of 244,000 metric tons. In 1966, 
the Poles plan to catch 310,000 tons, about 
10 percent more than in 1965 when their land- 
ings were estimated at 280,000 tons. 








Fishing Areas: In 1965, Polish vessels 
operated in the following principal distant 
fishing grounds: the Norwegian Sea, the 
North Sea, the English Channel and the Banks 
south and west of Ireland; in the North Atlan- 
tic: the Icelandic Banks, the Labrador Sea, 
the Newfoundland and Nova Scotia Banks, the 
Georges Bank, and areas along the west Afri- 
can coast (especially off Senegal, in the Gulf of 
Guinea, and in Walvis Bay). The Baltic is 
also exploited by Polish fishing vessels-- 
about one-fourth of all marine landings is 
taken there, 





Fishing Fleet: Increased Polish landings 
will result partly from increased labor pro- 
ductivity, but principally from new additions 
to the fishing fleet. In 1960, the Polish fish- 
ing fleet consisted of 87,600 gross tons; by 
1970 the Poles plan to add another 200,000 
gross tons of new vessels. From 1960 to 
1970, the gross tonnage of the Polish fishing 
fleet will increase by 228 percent, while the 
increase in fishery landings will amount to 
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Poland (Contd.): 


only 179 percent. However, the Poles 
plan to decrease this differential rapidly. 
During 1960-1965, tonnage increased by 
112 percent and landings only by 84 per- 
cent (see table 1). 





Table 1 « Polish Fishing Fleet and Marine Fishery Landings, 
1960, 1966, and 1970 














1960 1966 1970 
Fishing Fleet (gross tons} . . . .| 87,600 185,000 287 , 000 
Percentage increase over 
previous year(%) ...... - 112 55 
Landings (metric tons) . . . . ./168,300 | 310,000 | 470,000 
Percentage increase over 
previous year(%)...... - 84 52 











ource: Zjednoczenie Gospodarki Rybnej, Warsaw, 1966. 











In the 1966-1970 period, both increases will 
be more harmonious with fleet tonnage in- 
creasing by 55 percent and landings by 52 per- 
cent. This indicates better cost analysis and 
more careful planning, as well as greater ef- 
ficiency in the vessels to be built in 1966- 
1970. Most will be capable of processing fish 
immediately and storing the processed catch 
in refrigerated holds for later delivery. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that these 
plans are yet to be confirmed by actual ex- 
perience, 


Fish Processing: Poland has ten major 
fish-processing plants. Almost all of them 
manufacture smoked and marinated fish prod- 
ucts; more than half of them also can and 
produce special fish meal. 
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Wholesale (as well as retail) fishery trade 
organizations exist in 17 major Polishcities. 
They are serviced by refrigerated trucks or 
railroad cars often directly from the fishing 
vessels. 


Exports; Polish fishery exports (amount- 
ing to over 11,000 metric tons in 1964: or al- 
most double the 6,500 tons exported in 1960) 
are directed by the Central Board for Fish- 
eries through the intermediary of 'Animex" 
of Warsaw, an export-import firm. Direct 
exports of fish from vessels are increasing 
rapidly. According to Polish statistics, ex- 
ports of marine fish (which in 1960 were 
nonexistent) increased to 5,600 metric tons 
in 1964. Most of the exports (frozen whole, 
frozen fillets, and salted) are delivered by 
Polish trawlers fishing nearby to West Afri- 
can countries; some frozen cod blocks are 
transshipped to the United States and Canadi- 
an markets via the French St. Pierre et Mi- 
quelon fishing base. 


Fishing Enterprises: Poland has eight 
large state-owned and administered fishing 
firms (see table 2). Only three of them (Dal- 
mor, Odra and Gryf), however, fish on the 
high seas with large stern factory trawlers 
and medium side trawlers. The remaining 
five firms own only small fishing cutters 
which do not permit distant operations. All 
Polish fishing enterprises engage in fishmeal 
production (indicating an increasing demand 
for this product which has so far been satis- 
fied with increasing imports) and own netting 
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Fig. 1 - Profile and layout of modern Polish stern trawler. 
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Table 2 « Polish Fishing Enterprises, 1965 











Types ia Fishing Enterprises and Their Locations : 
of Dalmore= Odra=- Gryf-« Kogae= | Korab-= | Kutere= | Barka-= Szkuner~~ 
Activity Gdynia Swinoujscie | Szczecin Hel Ustka Darlowo | Kolobrzeg | Wladyslawowo 
x ea t 
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Cold storage. «eeeccece xX 
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Source: Zjednoczenie Godpodarki Rybnej, Warsaw, 1966, 














Editor's Note: The new Soviet class of 
oceanographic research vessels has these 
specifications: displacement of 3,550 tons, 
length exceeding 100 meters (328 feet), a 
crew of 105 (50 scientists and 55 crew mem- 
bers), sea endurance of 90 days. This class 
will be equipped with the latest electronic 
instruments and each vessel will have 23 
laboratories as well as auxiliary installa- 
tions and workshops. The vessels will have 
reinforced hulls and air-conditioning, ena- 
bling them thus to conduct research both in 
polar as well as in tropical marine regions. 
The range of studies will include hydrology, 
biology, chemistry, geography, acoustics, 
and other sciences. 
av 
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Fig. 2 = Preparing herring for hot-smoking in a Polish fish canning 
plant in Gdynia. 


and gear shops. All of them process fishery 
landings in some form, but only one enter- 





prise has full-scale end-processing facilities | 
(Dalmor of Gdynia), and only two enterprises 
my . . ‘ z | 
have canning lines. Consumer packaging is | Rumania 
done by only two enterprises, and only three | 
| 
| 
| 


have cold-storage facilities or manufacture FISHERY LANDINGS IN 1965: 





ice. The fact that all major fish-processing State-owned fishery enterprises landed 
plants (except the one in Gdynia) are located 44,250 metric tons of fish in 1965 or 37 per- 
in cities other than fishery landing ports cent more than in 1964 when 32,404 tons (land- 


probably has an unfortunate effect on final 
production costs. 


ed weight) were produced, (U. S. Embassy, 
Bucharest, February 18, 1966.) 
cae 2s Editor's Note: Until 1964, more thantwo- 
thirds of the yearly catch consisted of fresh- 
water species; however, much of the 1965 
increase of over 10,000 tons probably comes 
from high-seas fishing. Rumanians bought 2 
large stern trawlers from Japan in 1964 and 
Main Institute of Hydrometeorology of the have been fishing off Africa's coast and in 
U.S.S.R. The construction will begin in 1967; | the Northwest Atlantic with good results. 
at present Polish naval architects are work- 


ing on the design of the prototype. (Zycie 
%y. 4 Aa os KKK KK 
Gospodarcze, December 5, 1965.) 


OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH VESSELS 
BEING BUILT FOR U.S.S.R.: 

Polish shipyards at Szczecin will construct 
9 oceanographic research vessels for the 
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ACCESSION TO TRIPARTITE FISHERIES 
COOPERATION AGREEMENT: 

Rumania will accede to the tripartite agree- 
ment on fisheries cooperation concluded in 
July 1962 between the U.S.S.R., Poland, and 
East Germany. Bulgaria joined the agree- 
ment in 1964. Administered by a Joint Mixed 
Commission, the agreement stipulates aclose 
collaboration between the signatory powers 
in marine fishery research, high-seas fishing 
operations, and fishery technology. The Com- 
mission also forecasts fishing stocks in the 
Northwest Atlantic and coordinates fishery 


research there, 
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Ryukyu Islands 


FISHERIES STUDIED BY U.S. EXPERT: 

A Honolulu-based expert in fisheries re- 
search was asked to assist in the develop- 
ment of Okinawan fisheries research activi- 
ties. He made a short study in Okinawa in 
February 1966. 





Lucian M. Sprague, Deputy Area Director 
for Hawaii, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
U.S. Department of the Interior, made a 2- 
week visit to Naha, Okinawa, at the invitation 
of the Civil Administration of the Ryukyu Is- 
lands. 


His mission was to evaluate and recom- 
mend improvements in the collection of tuna 
fishing statistics and the training of fishery 
technicians, The technicians, employed by 
the Ryukyuan municipalities, are responsible 
for introducing and demonstrating new and 
improved fishery techniques, collecting fish- 
ery statistics, and disseminating information 
to the local fishermen. 


Sprague was drafting a set of recommen- 
dations as to how the collection of certain 
fishery statistics, which are the basis for 
scientific study of fisheries, can be modern- 
ized, 


Fishing is big business in the Ryukyus. 
In addition to supplying the large local fresh- 
fish market, Okinawan vessels operate as far 
away as the Atlantic shore of Africa. The 
thriving tuna fisheries in the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands also have attract- 
ed Okinawan vessels. 
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Sprague found that despite the apparent 
prosperity of the Okinawan fleet, itis facing 
a problem it shares with the Hawaiian fish- 
eries--that of attracting young men to be- 
come fishermen. Hawaii's solution has been 
to establish a State-supported school in Hilo 
for training young men. In Okinawa, such 
training is available through a fishery high 
school. 


Senegal 


ATLANTIC TUNA FISHERIES: 

The principal species of tuna landed in 
Dakar are the yellowfin, skipjack, and occa- 
sionally big-eyed (""Patudo"). Information 
on the location of principal and minor grounds 
by species is not available, but the general 
rule is that the percentage of skipjack in- 
creases moving north toward Dakar. 





A breakdown of the location of catches by 
month during the 1964/65 tuna season follows: 


November-December: Most catches are 
made from 15° N. to the Casamance and ap- 
proximately 17.59 W. Also there were catch- 
es off the coast of Portuguese Guinea between 
17° and 18° W. 





January: Ice vessels made catches off 
Portuguese Guinea between 17° and 18° W., 
and freezing boats off Sierra Leone from 
14.5° to 15.5° W. 


February: Several catches were made 
around Dakar, between latitudes of 13.59 and 
14° and south as far as the southern border 
of Portuguese Guinea, All catches were be- 
tween 17° and 18° W. 


March-April: Ice vessel catches were 
from 10.5° to 12.5° N. and between 17° and 
18° W. Grounds for freezing vessels were 
between 7.5° and 9.5° N. and from 14.5° to 
16.5° W. with concentrations from 8.5° to 9° 
N. and 15.5° to 16° W. 


May: There were only a few scattered 
catches in May. 


June: A few catches took place between 
Dakar and St. Louis and a few off the coast 
of Sierra Leone 15° W. 


A few vessels were fishing north of Dakar 
during the summer months and results were 
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encouraging. This year there seems tobe in- 
creased fishing in the area of the Cape Verde 
Islands. 


With the exception of 1 or 2 purse seiners 
that on occasion land at Dakar, all of the tuna 
vessels use live bait and poles. 





In January 1966 there were 32 small ice 
vessels landing their fish in Dakar although 
more are expected later inthe season. SOSAP 
(Societe Senegalaise d'Armement et de Peche), 
the Senegalese Government-owned tuna fish- 
ing company, is operating 3 of the 5 freezing 
vessels of 26 meters (85 feet) built with a 
French loan, The last 2 were expected short- 
ly. The British Government has recently re- 
quested tenders on the 4 tuna vessels they 
will sell to SOSAP on a long-term loan. (As 
part of a Soviet-financed tuna complex, there 
is provision for 15 ice vessels. Anagreement 
of principle was signed with the Soviets in 
March 1965, but the technical problems have 
not been resolved and discussions are taking 
place.) 


At one time there had been 7 canneries in 
Senegal. But, now there are 3 French-owned 
canneries in operation: 2 in Dakar and 1 in 
Rufisque, and they have been discussing pos- 
sibilities of further consolidation. Their total 
capacity is 120 metric tons a day with 15 per- 
cent skipjack. A cannery with a yearly ca- 
pacity of 15,000 to 20,000 tons is planned as 
part of the Soviet-financed complex mentioned. 


The Dakar ORSTOM (Office de la Recher- 
che Scientifique et Technique Outre-Mer) 
laboratory, in conjunction with ORSTOM in- 
stallations in Abidjan and Pointe Noire, is 
studying population dynamics of the Atlantic 
tuna. For the last few months ORSTOM has 
been obtaining catch information but the lack 
of an oceanographic vessel has prevented ex- 
tensive research. (United States Embassy, 
Dakar, January 25, 1966.) 
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South Africa 


GOOD 1966 FISHING SEASON FORECAST: 





Bright prospects were forecast for the 
South African fishing industry for 1966by the 
chairman of the South African Fishmeal, Fish 
Canners and Fish Oil Producer Associations. 
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Fish Meal: Prices reached a very high 
level during October and November 1965, but 
with heavy production in Peru during Decem- 
ber and January, prices leveled off; however, 
the market remained firm in March 1966. 


The South African industry was not selling 
as of that date untilit could be established more 
accurately what the production wouldbe. A- 
bout 60 percent of the estimated production of 
fish mealfor the year has beensold. A good 
portion of this has been sold onthe high market. 
The fish mealhas been sold to the traditional 
markets in Europe and the United States. 


Fish Oil: The entire 1966 production has 
been sold to the United Kingdom at about the 
same price as last year. 





The first shipment of oil will be made 
from Walvis Bay about April 1966. 


Canned Fish: Sales were to regular mar- 
kets with the local market in South Africa 
showing an increase of about 100 percent 
over the past few years. 





A new market for canned goods is Japan 
which is taking 150,000 cases in the tradi- 
tional soya pack. ''With fish becoming scarce 
in their traditional fishing grounds I feel that 
this will become an important market in the 
future. We hope to develop this market con- 
siderably,'' the chairman said. 


Spiny Lobster: The United States market 
was very stable and the industry was having 
no difficulty in disposing of its quota. Mount 
Vema had come to an end, the last boats re- 
turning empty. 





The chairman said he saw no difficulty in 
the factories meeting their quotas this year. 
After a bad start the fishing in the Republic 
was improving. (Namib Times, Cape Town, 
March 4, 1966.) 





NEW SPINY LOBSTER PLANT: 

A wholly-owned South African company 
(with French principals and offices in Durban 
and Cape Town) is behind a move to fish the 
rich spiny lobster or crayfish grounds in the 
Indian Ocean off the South African coast, op- 
erating from Durban. 





Two of the principals behind the enterprise 
were in Durban to organize the venture follow- 
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South Africa (Contd.): 


ing the arrival cf their first vessel from Brit- 
tany, the La Barade, in early March 1966. 


T 


A second vessel, the Frai-Lann, was due 
in Durban. One of the men said that addition- 
al vessels would be employed if the venture 
warranted thera. 





The ccrapany holds a quota of 10,000 car- 
if spiny lobster for export to Europe. 
(Namib Times, Cape Town, March 4, 1966.) 


tons 


NEW STERN TRAWLER 
WITH SHELTER DECK: 

The Dunblane, the third of a series of 75- 
ft. stern trawlers to be built for a major South 
African fishing company, incorporates anum- 
ber lesign changes adopted in the light of 
nce with the earlier vessels Scotia 
and Dunscore which have been fishing suc- 
cessfully in waters off the Cape of Good Hope. 





Dé ol 


expe rie 


Most striking of the innovations, which also 
lect an extensive survey of overseas de- 
trends, is the adoption of an extended 


+ | 





shelter deck which provides considerably 
more uncluttered working and storage space 


and a generous measure of weather protection 
ior tn 
roll is mounted above the after- 

on a higher-than-usual gantry, arranged 
vith the transom, and this is designed 
) simplify the job of hoisting the cod end 


and over the fish bins. 


deck 


on 


al 


aboara 
\ multipurpose vessel, designed to trawl 

hite fish out of Port Nolloth or to fish 
rock lobster at Vema ridge, the 

arrived in Cape Town in December 

1965 on her voyage. Although it has 
no refrigeration, the fish hold is insulated 
with polyurethene foam and the engineroom 
»vides ample space for the installation of 
a freezing plant. The hold capacity of 3,000 
ibic feet is sufficient for about 25 metric 
tons of fish, and 7 dinghies (handled by two 
derricks) are carried, 


ior spiny or 
Dunblane 
1 aelivery 
i+} 
pr< 


( C 


Four similar vessels are either already 
in service or under construction. One is fish- 
ing for shrimp off the Mozambique coast. 


The Dunblane has a gross tonnage frac- 
nally less than 100--which means that she 


aki 
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is exempt from the provisions of the South 
African Merchant Shipping Act which require 
all craft of this size and over to be manned 
by a certificated master, first mate, and en- 
gineer. Her four-cylinder diesel engine, 
driving a variable pitch propeller, develops 
280 hp. at 340 r.p.m. and gives the vessel a 
speed of 10 knots. Her fuel tanks have a 
capacity of 5,810 imperial gallons. 


The two derricks are mounted on the shel- 
ter deck to handle the dinghies used in lob- 
ster fishing. The use of a high-pressure 
hydraulic system for this work gives high- 
speed operation so that the dinghies can be 
hoisted aboard with a minimum of delay if 
bad weather should blow up without warning. 


With accommodations for a total of 24, 
the Dunblane is compactly designed for max- 
imum space utilization. Her draft of 8 feet 
will allow her to operate from across the 
Port Nolloth bar and she has a beam of 21 ft. 
and a moulded depth of 10 ft. 6 in. 


The shelter deck extends from abaft the 
bridge and brings the trawl winch, which is 
mounted there, into convenient proximity with 
the remote engine controls and other fishing 
gear. Bridge equipment includes a transis- 
torized echo-sounder, a fish-finder with 
black and white lines, a radiotelephone, and 
radar. 





On trials off Durban the Dunblane dis- 
played remarkable maneuverability by making 
complete turns, both to starboard and to port, 
in a circle of only 100-ft. diameter. From 
full ahead, she was brought to a "'crashstop”’ 
in 100 ft. Hard a'port to hard a'starboard 
was achieved in 20 seconds. (The South Afri- 
can Shipping News and Fishing Industry Re- 
view, January 1966.) _ 








South-West Africa 


BOOM CREATED BY FISHING INDUSTRY: 

The port of Walvis Bay in South-West Af- 
rica is experiencing a boom due in large part 
to various fishing industry developments. 





Big developments are being planned in the 
white fish industry. The Walvis Bay Town 
Council made several sites with sea frontage 
available for the construction of fish-proc- 
essing and storing factories and one concern 
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South-West Africa (Contd.): 


is believed to be planning to invest over US$4 
million in the white fish industry there. 


This is being done against the background 
of no less than 120 vessels of ten foreign 
countries trawling off the South-West African 
coast. Using modern fish-finding and proc- 
essing equipment and the latest trawlers, the 
main catch is hake. This is cleaned and fro- 
zen and then transshipped to reefer vessels 
for shipment back to the home country. 


Next year will see an even bigger buildup 
of foreign trawlers off the South-West Africa 
coast. (South African Shipping News and Fish- 
ing Industry Review, January 1966.) 
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COMMISSION TO STUDY STATUS 
OF FISHING INDUSTRY: 

A 3-man Commission of Inquiry has been 
appointed by the South-West Africa Adminis- 
tration to study the fishing industry. The 
Commission was expected to start work in 
February 1966 to inquire into, report, and 
make recommendations on the systematic, 
intentional, and effective exploitation of and 
control over the fish potential of South-West 
Africa, with regard to the current quotas al- 
ready granted to industrialists. 





It was also to examine the desirability of 
increasing or reducing the quotas and of 
granting one or more new licenses either in 
Walvis Bay or elsewhere along the South- 
West African coast. Its scope incluaes inci- 
dental matters relating to controlled fish, 


including spiny or rock lobster and white fish. 


The 8 fish meal factories in South-West 
Africa each have a quota of 90,000 metric 
tons of pilchards. It has been reported that 
the Government may grant each plant an in- 
terim quota increase of 10,000 tons, bringing 
the total quota to a record 800,000 tons. 
(South African Shipping News and Fishing 
Industry Review, January 1966, and Namib 
Times, February 4, 1966.) 
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SMALL INCREASE 
IN 1965 FISHERY LANDINGS: 

Catch: The fishery production of Taiwan 
in 1965 of 381,688 metric tons was 1.4 per- 
cent over the 376,398 tons in 1964. 








Taiwan 
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The only increase was in the deep-sea 
fisheries and was due mainly to the increase 
in the number of bull trawlers and their com- 
paratively good average catch. Outer coastal 
fisheries suffered the first setback since 1948, 
This may be due to abnormal water tempera- 
tures, which resulted in scarcity of such im- 
portant species as the sardines, bonito, and 
horse mackerel. 




















Taiwan's Fishery Production, 1964-1965 
Increase or Decrease 
1965 1964 from 1964 

- (Metric Tons). o (%). eee 
[Deep seas - « + » | 135,949 | 126,765 +7.2 
Coastal, outer. - | 160,924 | 161,151 0.1 
Coastal, inner. - | 30,655 32,191 4.8 
Fish culture «.-{| 54,160 | 56,291 -3.8 
Total . .2c-e 381,688 | 376,398 +1,4 

















More Tuna Long-Liners in Operation: 
By January 1966, the last of the [6 tuna long- 
liners constructed with a loan from the World 
Bank had left Taiwan to fish in the Indian 
Ocean. Of the ten 120-ton tuna boats con- 
structed with a loan from the Joint Commis- 
sion on Rural Reconstruction, two were com- 
pleted in December 1965 and are now fishing 
off Mauritius Island in the Indian Ocean. 


Outstanding Results Obtained in Fish Pond 
Fertilization: By the application of super- 
phosfate in fresh-water fish ponds in which 
the silver carp (Hypophthalmichthys moli- 
trix) was the dominant species, the fish cul- 
turist of the Joint Commission on Rural Re- 
construction was able to increase the produc- 
tion of fish from 2 to 4 times as compared to 
ponds using organic manure. This was pos- 
sible because the silver carp is exclusively 
a phytoplankton feeder and phosfate increases 
the production of phytoplankton. (T. P. Chen, 
Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction, 
Taipei, Taiwan.) 
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SEEKING FURTHER JAPANESE 
COOPERATION IN FISHERIES: 

Both Government and private circles in 
Taiwan plan to expand pelagic tuna fisheries 
and to enter the trawler fisheries. Theyare 
working on Japanese circles concerned, with 
the intention to tie-up with Japanese trading 
firms and fisheries companies in fishing op- 
erations and marketing of products. 





Taiwan lays special emphasis on tuna in 
its efforts for the development of the fisher- 
ies. It embarked on fishing operations based 
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Taiwan (Contd.): 


at American Samoa in the ‘Pacific in 1964 and 
has been endeavoring to expand its pelagic 
tuna-fishing fleet, mainly for the purpose of 
increasing its tuna exports to the United States. 
In 1965, it built 13 tuna-fishing vessels of 357 
gross tons inJapan with a loan from the World 
Bank, and extended its fishing activity to the 
Indian Ocean. It is determined to develop its 
fisheries further, and the Government of Tai- 
wan has received another loan from the World 
Bank of about US$10 million, for the develop- 
ment of fisheries. This loan will be used to 
build 12 tuna-fishing vessels of 250 gross tons 
and 4trawlers of 1,500 gross tons. Inaddition, 
used tuna-fishing vessels up to a limit of 
4,500 gross tons total will be purchased from 
Japan in the next year. 


These plans will increase considerably 
Taiwan's tuna fisheries in the Pacific and In- 
dian Oceans. The Government of Taiwan has 
taken the following steps to aid its tuna fish- 
eries: (1) to permit free fishing so that the 
production costs of private fisheries enter- 
prises will not increase due to exclusive fish- 
eries rights; (2) to exempt fisheries enter- 
prises from income tax for five years after 
their establishment. Besides, it is said that 
the wage level in Taiwan is only one-fifth of 
that in Japan. Taking these factors into con- 
sideration, it was estimated that the produc- 
tion cost of tuna fisheries in Taiwan is about 
20 percent lower than that in Japan. Taiwan's 
decision to embark on pelagic trawler fish- 
eries, together with Korea's plan for entry 
into this field, will endanger Japan's pelagic 
fisheries because of limited resources. 


In the case of Taiwan, obstacles to the 
building of self-supporting overseas fisheries 
are the lack of overseas fishing bases (equipped 
with cold-storage, materials-supply, and 
marketing facilities) and the weak export 
structure. Because of these faults, Taiwan 
must rely on the fisheries enterprises of 
Japan, which is more advanced as a fisheries 
nation, for the use of bases and the conduct 
of marketing. Heretofore, the tuna-fishing 
vessels of the fisheries enterprises of Tai- 
wan, have been operating in the Pacific and 
the Indian Oceans in tie-ups with Japanese 
trading and fisheries firms based in Samoa, 
Durban, South Africa, and Penang, Malaysia, 
in such forms as joint use of bases and com- 
mission sales. 


The Taiwan side is working with these 
Japanese firms to increase their joint opera- 
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tions. Some Japanese trading and fisheries 
firms expect that tie-up with the fisheries 
enterprises of Taiwan, whose production cost 
is low, will bring considerable benefits, in 
view of the worldwide shortage of tuna and 
the rise in the export prices of tuna. They 
are planning to send their officials to Taipei 
for negotiations with the Taiwan side. Among 
the Japanese trading firms, however, there 
are those which have business connections 
with Communist China. They fear that coop- 
eration with Taiwan will adversely affect 
their future relations with Communist China. 
Also it is feared that cooperation with Tai- 
wan, which will help the growth of Taiwan's 
fisheries, may eventually drive Japanese 
fisheries into greater difficulties. So the 
Japan Federation of Bonito and Tuna Fisher- 
ies Co-operative Unions was scheduled to 
hold a meeting of its Policy Committee to 
study measures to counter the development 
of Taiwan's fisheries and to consider the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of cooperation 
with fisheries enterprises of Taiwan. (Nihon 
Keizai, March 17, 1966.) 





Thailand 


FISHERIES LEGISLATION FAVORS 
DOMESTIC FISHERMEN: 

Thai legislation on fisheries indicates the 
Government's desire to reserve the fishing 
industry, including the ownership and opera- 
tion of fishing vessels, for the exploitation of 
its citizens. Most enterprises fishing in 
Thai waters or delivering their catches to 
Thai ports will have to be joint-venture en- 
terprises or may have to be operated under 
a contract with Thai owners of fishing vessels. 
(United States Embassy, Bangkok, December 
15, 1965.) 
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Trinidad 


FOREIGN VESSEL ACTIVITY: 

In March 1966, about 18 U. S. shrimp 
trawlers were operating out of Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, and a local shrimp-processing 
plant had begun operations. Additional U. S. 
shrimp trawlers were expected to arrive. 
Meanwhile, use of Trinidad as a transship- 
ping base by the Japanese tuna fleet had de- 
creased substantially as a result of declining 
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Trinidad (Contd.): 
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tuna catches. (United States Embassy, Port- 
of-Spain, March 8, 1966.) 
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EXPORTS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS 
TO WESTERN NATIONS: 

In 1964, the free-world imports of edible 
fish and shellfish preparations from Sino- 
Soviet Bloc countries amounted to $67.1 mil- 
lion, or about 65 percent more than in 1963 
when such imports amounted to $42.0 million 
(not included are fish meal, fish oils, whale 
products, and other nonedible fishery prod- 
ucts). As in previous years, Communist China 
was the largest single exporter of edible fish- 
ery products to free-world countries ($37.7 
million in 1964 and $21.0 million in 1963), 
followed by the Soviet Union ($23.7 million in 
1964 and $16.3 million in 1963). Among other 
Sino-Soviet Bloc countries, Poland exported in 
1964 $3.0 million and North Korea $0.8 mil- 
lion; exports from the remaining countries 
were negligible. 





PROMOTION OF EXPORTS TO 
WEST EUROPE: 

Soviet Ministries of Fisheries and Foreign 
Trade will jointly organize a promotional 
campaign in Western Europe in March and 
April 1966. A 3,500-gross-ton refrigerated 
fish transport, the Svetlii, will be placed at 
the disposition of the organizers and will be 
equipped with exhibits and samples of Soviet 
fishery products. Preliminary plans provide 
for stops in the Netherlands, Belgium, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, and Greece. This is the first 
time the Soviets have organized a fishery 
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promotion campaign in Western Europe or 
elsewhere. Both the European and the Far 
Eastern Fishery Administrations will partici- 
pate in the campaign with their specialized 
products. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF 
FOREIGN TRADE SECTIONS: 

Foreign trade sections are being organized 
in the five Soviet Regional Fishery Adminis- 
trations. In 1965, the Western Fisheries Ad- 
ministration organized such a section at Kal- 
iningrad and the result was greatly expanded 
fishery exports to African countries. Nigeria, 
which in 1963 and 1964 bought 3,100 and9,700 
metric tons, respectively, of fishery products 
from ine Soviet Union, plans to increase such 
imports to 36,000 tons in 1966 (data for 1965 
not yet available). A Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment was also organized at Vladivostok in 
1964 to promote fishery exports to Japan and 
other nearby Asian countries. 
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FISHERY EXPORTS TO THE U. S. 
DOUBLE IN 1965: 

In 1965, exports of Soviet fishery prod- 
ucts to the United States amounted to $505,000 
(see table) or more than double the value 
of 1964 exports of $215,000. Despite this 















































U. S. Imports of Soviet Fishery Products, 1964-65 1/ 
1965 1964 
Average 
Product Value | Quantity |Price Per Lb.| Value 
US$ Lbs, US¢ US$ 
Lobsters .......e-. 183,270) 250,520 73.2 - 
Scallops .....-..+-. 157,279) 647,164 24.3 141,467 
Cod blocks.......-. 55,980} 283,500 19,7 - 
Crabmeat, canned ...| 52,860 53,762 98.3 35,898 
Sturgeon roe....... 43,575 6,683 65.2 30,279 
og ee ee 9,964 33,085 30,1 - 
Fish, canned.......- 1,714 2,831 60.5 2,260 
Salmon, frsh, or froz, 644 2,258 29.4 ° 
Other. oc ccsecvecee - - - 4,799 
Total... .cseeeees 505,286/ 1,279,803 39.5 214,703 
1/Preliminary data supplied by the Branch of Statistics, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U. S. 
Department of the Interior. 











increase, U.S.S.R. products represent only a 
small part of total U. S. imports, which in 
1964 exceeded $490 million. Lobsters im- 
ported from the U.S.S.R, for the first time in 
recent years, were the largest item by value 
($183,000) and scallops by quantity (647,164 
lbs.). Cod blocks ($56,000) and shrimp 
($10,000) were also imported by the United 


States for the first time from the Soviet Union. 


The remaining Soviet exports (canned king 
crab, sturgeon roe, canned salmon) are 
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traditional United States fishery imports 
from the U.S.S.R. 
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PRODUCTION OF CANNED KING CRAB 
FROM EASTERN BERING SEA: 

~~ Soviet king crab catches in the eastern 
Bering Sea decreased considerably in 1965 
after the U. S.-U.S.S.R. agreement on king 
crab fishing in early 1965. In 1964, the Sovi- 
ets fished in the eastern Bering Sea from 
April-July using 3 king crab factoryship 
fleets consisting of 9 net-setting medium 
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trawlers and 33 pick-up boats. With this fleet 





trawlers operated early in 1966 between 
Shumagin and Kodiak Islands. 
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EXPLOITATION OF ALASKA POLLOCK 
INCREASED: 

Soviets sell Alaska pollock to the Japanese 
on the fishing grounds in the Sea of Okhotsk. 
Over 100 Soviet seiners and trawlers from 
the Kamchatka, Sakhalin, and Primorskii 
Krai Regional Fishery Administrations par- 
ticipated in early February 1966 in that pol- 
lock fishery. 





In 1964, the U.S.S.R. reported landings of 
213,600 metric tons of pollock. In 1966, the 


















































we Soviet Fishing for King Crab in the Eastern Bering Sea (Bristol Bay), 1959-1965 
| Mond Number of Vessels Tangle Average Male Besar 
| Year | SS 4 = ae SRT Medium | Motor : Nets Time Kin: : “4 
} | Fished pacenyenies Trawlers 1/ | Boats 2/ — Set 3/ for Set Crabs hs a6 
a! 
Hours No. No. of Cases 
|} 1965 April-June 3 9 33 45 } 618, 689 132.5 2,225, 567 45,010 
| 1964 | April-July 3 9 33 45 607 , 459 136.6 2,799,620 72, 104 
1963 | April-July 3 6 33 42 536, 139 162.1 3,019, 417 76, 369 
1962 | April-July 2 6 22 30 419, 667 110.5 3,019,211 72, 160 
1961 | April-July 2 6 21 29 387 , 976 128.1 3,441, 314 73,154 
1960 April-July 1 3 10 14 191,559 94.0 1,995, 006 37,722 
| 1959 | July -Sept. 1 - 8 9 63,950 95.0 620, 406 7,961 
WOR. |< 6) 0 166. GndLb4.eu6.e le): Rien iw led 018 Ole One! Sls ee 0S oe 2, 825, 439 17, 120,541 384, 480 
| 1/Crew of 22, of which 10 are king crab fishermen. 
| 2/Crew of 12, of which 10 are king crab fishermen. 
3/In units; length of unit not specified. 
| Source: Ministry of Fisheries, U.S.S.R. 








of 45 king crab fishing vessels, the Soviets 
landed 2.8 million male crabs and produced 
about 72,100 cases (96 8-oz. cans) of canned 
crab. In 1965, the same number of vessels 
operating from April to June caught 2.2 mil- 
lion crabs but produced only about 45,000 
cases, a decrease of 37.6 percent and an in- 
dication that smaller crabs were landed. 


Editor's Note: In 1965, the Soviets ended 
crab fishing in the eastern Bering Sea 1 month 
earlier than in previous years, probably to 
fish in other parts of the Bering Sea for 
saury, pollock, and other species. Despite 
the effort, the Soviet Far Eastern crab fleet 
failed to meet its yearly production quota in 
1965, although it did fulfill its 7-year plan 
(1959-1965). 
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BERING SEA SHRIMP CATCH PLANS, 1966: 





The Soviet 1966 catch quota for BeringsSea 
shrimp was set at 6,000 metric tons (13.2 
million pounds). Most of it will be taken off 
Alaska where about 10 Soviet medium freezer 





Soviets plan to catch over 300,000 tons by 
late spring when fishing will be discontinued. 
In addition to direct deliveries (47,500 metric 





tons in 1966) to a Japanese fish-meal factory- 
ship, Soviets export pollock to other Asian 
countries. 


Most of the Soviet domestic pollock land- 
ings are reduced into fish meal, but vitamin- 
ized medicinal fish oil is also produced. 


In March 1966, the U.S.S.R. sold 5,000 
metric tons of frozen whole pollock to a Fin- 
nish importer for fur-animal feeding. The 
price was 4.6 U. S. cents a pound c.i.f. Fin- 
nish border; fish were shipped to Finland by 
rail from Vladivostok. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, March 1966 p. 58, 
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MEAT PRODUCTION GOAL LAGS 

BEHIND THAT OF FISHERY PRODUCTS: 
‘Soviet fisheries production for the 7-Year 

Plan (1959-1965) has surpassed all expecta- 

tions while Soviet meat production lags be- 
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the adoption of purse seines in their herring 
fishery might save them 60 percent in gear 
costs and at the same time increase landings. 
(World Fishing, February 1966.) 
































U.S.S.R.'s Planned and Actual Landings of Fish, Shellfish, and 
Marine Mammals, 1950 and 1959-1965 
Planned Production Actual Production 
Increase Over Increase or Decrease 
Year |Quantity Previous Quantity Over Previous 
Calendar Year Calendar Year 
Metric 9% Metric % 
Tons = Tons _ 
1965 | 5,600 14,3 5,650 +10.0 
1964 | 4,900 16.1 5,121 + 9.6 
1963 | 4,220 7.2 4,670 +12,1 
1962 | 3,937 6.4 4, 167 +11.9 
1961 3,700 9.5 3,724 + 3.2 
1960 3, 380 1/ 3,541 +15.2 
1959 1/ 1/ 3,075 + 4,7 
1950 1 1/ 1,755 ; ~-10.1 
1/Not available. ; 








hind original goals. In 1959, the U.S.S.R. 
goal for 1965 was a catch of 4.6 million met- 
ric tons (live weight) of fish, shellfish, ma- 
rine mammals, and other aquatic products; 
the actual production in 1965 was 5.6 million 
tons, or 22 percent more than expected. In 
1959, the Plan's goal was 16 million metric 
tons of meat output (slaughter weight) by 
1965; the actual production of meat in 1965 
was only 9.6 million tons, or 40 percent less 
than expected. This points up the reliance 
the Soviets are putting on food from the sea 
to provide the country's protein needs. 


FISHING OFF GREENLAND TO EXPAND: 
Soviets plan to expand fishing off west and 
east Greenland in 1966. Analysis of Soviet 
explorations show large concentrations of 
fish in that area. Most of the exploratory 
fishing was conducted by PINRO (Polar In- 
stitute of Marine Fisheries and Oceanography) 
scientists from Murmansk. It is believed that 
a majority of fishing vessels operating in the 
new fishing area will come from the Northern 
Fisheries Administration, Murmansk. 





% KK OK OK 


PURSE SEINE FOR HERRING IN 
NORTH ATLANTIC: 

The Soviet large stern trawler Aist, using 
a special hydro-locator, has been fishing 
North Atlantic herring with a purse seine 650 
meters (2,132 feet) long and 130 meters (426 
feet) deep. In three months (latter part of 
1965 and early 1966), the Aist set the seine 
41 times and landed 550 metric tons of her- 
ring, or an average of about 13 tons per haul. 
To speed up the setting and hauling of the net, 
lead weights and detachable bronze rings 
were added to it. The Soviets estimate that 
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HAKE FISHING IN EASTERN PACIFIC: 

The Soviets have begun hake fishing in the 
Eastern Pacific with an undetermined num- 
ber of vessels. Large concentrations of Pa- 
cific hake were discovered by Soviet explora- 
tory vessels in the eastern part of the Pacific; 
the date of discovery was not specified, but 
was probably in early 1966. Meanwhile, sev- 
eral Soviet vessels reportedly fished hake in 
the ''Eastern Pacific" in February 1966. Of- 
ficial Soviet catch plans for 1966 provide for 
at least 30,000 metric tons (65 million pounds) 
of hake. 





The Soviet Union had in the first quarter 
of 1966, three major research expeditions in 
the Pacific, each consisting of 5-6 research 
vessels. Two of the research fleets are op- 
erating in the eastern Pacific; one near the 
Gulf of California (off Mexico), the other in 
an undetermined location off South America. 
The third one was conducting research off 
Australia's southern coast and in the Indian 
Ocean. 


* OK KK 


RESEARCH IN THE INDIAN OCEAN: 

The Soviet fishery research vessel Aka- 
demik Knipovich called at the port of Rangoon, 
Burma, in February 1966. The ship is ona 
research cruise in the Indian Ocean. A party 
of 30 scientists headed by Prof. A. S. Bog- 
danov, the Director of the Federal Scientific 
Research Instiutute for Fisheries and Ocean- 
ography (VNIRO), is conducting fishery and 
oceanographic research in the area. At Ran- 
goon, four Burmese scientists joined the So- 
viet scientific party for a 10-day joint study 
of fishery resources in waters off Burma's 
coast. 








Editor's Note: The visit of the Soviet re- 
search vessel coincided with the opening of 
the U.S.S.R. Trade and Industrial Exhibition, 
which opened in Rangoon in March 1966 and 
which represents a combined propaganda 
and trade promotion effort by the U.S.S.R. 
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U.S.S.R. (Contd.): 


CULTURES SHRIMP SUCCESSFULLY: 

The Soviet Institute of Marine Fisheries 
and Oceanography (VNIRO) is cultivating 
shrimp in the water reservoirs of peat-fired 
power stations. Previous attempts to breed 
fresh-water Far Eastern shrimp in reser- 
voirs failed. The problem was solved when 
shrimp were accidentally introduced into the 
reservoir of a power station together with 
fish fry. The even temperature of 35° C. 
(95° F.), and the soft-peat water provided an 
excellentmedium in which shrimp couldbreed. 
In a few years, the number of shrimp has 
reached several hundred thousand in one res- 
ervoir alone. (World Fishing, February 1966.) 








* OK OK OK 


SHARK FISHERY: 

Soviets fish for sharks in the Sea of Japan, 
exporting shark fins to Japan and producing 
fish meal and fish oil from shark meat for 
domestic markets. The shark fishery is a 
relatively new enterprise for Soviet fisher- 
men; in 1964 they caught only 100 metric tons 
of sharks. The shark fishery is organized by 
the Far Eastern Fishery Administration with 
headquarters at Vladivostok. 





* OK OK OK 


NEW LAW BANS DOLPHIN HUNTING: 
The Soviet Union has a new law that bans 
commercial hunting of dolphins, which in the 
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U.S.S.R. is practiced mainly in the Black Sea. 
The Soviet Fisheries Minister in announcing 
the new conservation measures, stated that 
they were necessary because of the increasing 
importance of dolphins for scientific research 
and proposed that other dolphin-hunting na- 
tions institute similar bans. (United States 
Embassy, Moscow, March 15, 1966.) 


Editor's Note: According to FAO statis- 
tics, the total reported world harvest of dol- 
phins in 1963 did not exceed 1,000 metric tons. 
Turkey was the major dolphin-hunting nation 
that year (400 tons). 


* OK OK OK 


OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH 
IN THE CARIBBEAN SEA: 

In March 1966, the oceanographic research 
vessel Iu. M. Shokalskii conducted oceano- 
graphic and fishery studies in the Caribbean. 
In 1965, the same vessel, along with Uliana 
Gromova and Zhemchug, participated in the 
Soviet studies of the Kuroshio Current, head- 
ed by Prof. A. Muromtsev and sponsored by 
the Intergovernmental Oceanographic Com- 
mission, 
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PACIFIC FISHING FLEET INCREASING: 
In March 1966, the Soviet Far Eastern 
Fisheries Administration acquired the 35th 

large stern trawler (named Seroglazka). 
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Soviet large stern trawler Pechenga (BMRT~364), belonging to the Maiakovskiiclass of stern trawlers, fishes ocean 
perch in the North Pacific. Maiakovskii-class stern trawlers have a cruising range of 17,000 miles and can stay 
at sea 80 days. The vessels are about 3, 200 gross tons and operate with a crew of 90-100. These trawlers are good 
producers: in 1964, one of them (Nikolai Ostrovskii) landed over 15,000 metric tons of fish and established a 
Soviet record for this type of vessel. As a result, the captain was appointed delegate to the 23rd Congress of the 


Soviet Communist Party held in Moscow in March-April 1966, 
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U.S.S.R, (Contd.): 


This is remarkable progress when one re- 
calls that in 1959 the U.S.S.R. had only 1 
large stern trawler operating in the Pacific 
Ocean and the Bering Sea. During 1960-1963 
a total of over 20 Maiakovskii-class stern 
trawlers were added; most of the 1964-65 ad- 
ditions belonged to the same class. The rate 
of yearly additions has increased since 1960 
and will continue to do so until at least 1970; 
by then the Soviet Union plans to add several 
dozen new BMRT's to its Pacific fishing fleet 
and increase fishery landings to 3.2 million 
metric tons. 


Editor's Note: In 1965, Soviet fishery land- 
ings from the Far East (including Antarctic 
whale catches) amounted to 1,970,000 metric 
tons, 


REFRIGERATOR FLEET: 

- Soviet Far Eastern Fisheries Administra- 
tion revealed that a total of about 100 refrig- 
erated fish carriers and other fish transports 
were in service as of January 1, 1966, in the 
Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea. In January 
1959 less than 50 fish transports were avail- 
able inthe Far East. The total number of Soviet 
fishing carriers at the end of 1964 exceeded 
300 units. 


xe KOK 


FAR EAST FISHING FLEET 
RECEIVES NEW VESSELS: 
~ The Soviet fishing fleet in the Far East 
early in 1966 obtained two large new vessels: 
one, the refrigerated fish carrier Vologda 
(6,500 gross tons) was built in Soviet ship- 
the other, the Spassk (18,000 gross 
tons) was purchased in Japan for a reported 
US$7.5 million. The Spassk is the first of 
eight fish factoryships ordered by the Soviets 
in Japan for a total price of US$60.4 million 
and the following payment terms: 30 percent 
down, the balance payable in semiannual in- 
stallments over 53 years at aninterest of 4 
percent per annum. 
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NEW REPAIR SHIPYARD AT KLAJPEDA: 


The Soviet Government has approved plans 
for the construction of a large fishing vessel 

repair shipyard at Klajpeda (Lithuania) on the 
Baltic. 


More than 10,000 workers will be 
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employed. Six floating drydocks (the largest 
with a capacity of 27,000 displacement tons) 
will make possible the overhaul and repairs 
of up to 120 large stern factory trawlers, 
fishing bases, and processing refrigerator 
vessels per year. Klajpeda was selected be- 
cause the sea there does not freeze in the 
winter and because of its proximity to the 
Atlantic, where most of the vessels from the 
Western (Baltic) Fisheries Administration 
will fish. The construction of the repair 
shipyard reportedly will start in 1967 and 
should be finished by the end of the 5-Year 
Plan in 1970. 


FINNISH FISHING BASES 

ON SOVIET ISLANDS: 

- An agreement has been reached between 
the Soviet Union and the Finnish Seaman's 
Union on the establishment of two bunkering 
and supply depots for the Finnish fishing 
fleet on two Soviet Islands in the Baltic Sea. 
It is believed that two Estonian Islands (Hii- 
uma and Saaremaa) are the sites of the new 
bases. (United States Embassy, Helsinki, 
February 26, 1966.) 








United Arab Republic 


FISHERY PLANS, 1966-1970: 

United Arab Republic (U.A.R.) will enter 
high-seas fishing, the Deputy Premier told 
the U.A.R, National Assembly in a speech on 
February 12, 1966. The second 5-Year Plan 
(1966-1970) includes, in addition to projects 
for developing inland fisheries, building new 
harbors for the marine fishing fleet and 
forming 10 cooperative fishermen's associa- 
tions to promote the marketing of fishery 
products. Also includes the purchase of high- 
seas fishing vessels from the Soviet Union. 
A mission of experts was sent to the Soviet 
Union to effect the purchases. The type of 
vessels to be purchased was not announced; 
it is likely they will be large stern trawlers 
which the U.S.5. R, recently began exporting 


to Greece. 
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United Kingdom frigerated fish hold of 5,100 cubic feet, are 
also provided on the vessel. 
MAY JOIN OTHER COUNTRIES IN 





FISHING SOUTH AFRICAN HAKE: Specifications of the La Salle are length 
Britain's interest in the South African 130 feet, breadth 31 feet, depth 133 feet, 
hake fishery was given new emphasis by the deadweight about 300 tons, and main diesel 
British White Fish Authority (WFA) in late engine 800 brake horsepower giving a cruis- 
February 1966. WFA reported it was work- | ing speed of 11.5 knots. The vessel has ac- 


ing with South African scientists to assess | commodations for 20 men. 
the long-term prospects of the southern 
groundfish resource. WFA said: "... it is 
essential to look for alternative stocks for 
British vessels ... .'' Britain fears its tra- 
ditional fishing grounds may be depleted by 
foreign fleets. Ironically, South Africa has _ | 
exactly the same fears about its fishery re- 
sources and has declareda 12-mile fishing | 
limit. 





In late 1965, about 100 foreign fishing ves - 
sels were fishing groundfish off South Africa. 
Spain and the U.S.S. R. each had about 40 
vessels there and at least 8 other countries 
had vessels in the area. The foreign vessels 
were fishing fairly close to shore, but beyond 
South Africa's declared 12-mile fishing lim- 
its. In an editorial proposing international 





New Venezuelan fisheries research vessel La Salle. 




















regulation of the southern groundfish re- During the first 6 months of operation, the 
source, Fishing News International said: La Salle will have a complete Norwegian crew, 
"While these are still the early, turbulent | and the Norwegian officers will stay on board 
days of lony-range fishing, they are already for a year. 
showing that reluctant ‘hosts! will get no- 
where by standing on the cliff tops and shout- | The cost of the vessel was about US$550,000. 
ing at the factoryships and freezer trawlers | (The Export Council of Norway, December 
on the horizon.'' (Various sources.) | 1965.) 

| 

| 
Venezuela Yugoslavia 
NEW RESEARCH VESSEL "LA SALLE" FISH MEAL IMPORTS: 
DELIVERED FROM NORWAY: In the first half of 1965, Yugoslavia im- 
~ he 130-foot oceanographic and fisheries ported over 17,000 metric tons of fish meal, 
research vessel La Salle was delivered in almost all of it from Peru. (U. S. Embassy, 
late 1965 by a Norwegian shipyard to the La Belgrade, March 1966.) Comparative data 
Salle Foundation of Natural Sciences in Cara-| for Yugoslavian fish imports in 1963 and 1964 
cas, Venezuela, are given in the table below: 


The vessel is equipped with laboratories 
for marine biology and oceanography. The 
laboratories are specially insulated against 
sound and vibration, The vessel carries 20 
Nansen bottles, electronic fish-detecting and 
charting equipment, hydraulic winches for 
scientific instruments, and gear for both 
stern trawling, purse-seining, and long-line 
fishing. Facilities for holding fish alive, a 
freezing room of 700 cubic feet, and a re- 


| ugoslavian a ports, 


First Half of 


0} 4,000 
33,769 | 19, 307 
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Foreign Fishing Off United States 
Coasts, March 1966 
OFF ALASKA: 


~ Soviet: The number of Soviet fishing ves- 
sels off Alaska increased slightly during 
March, Early in April about 200 Soviet ves- 
sels were fishing off Alaska as compared to 
about 150 vessels in early March. This is 
about the same as last year at that time. 


The Gulf of Alaska remained the center of 
Soviet fishing efforts with well over 100 me- 
dium and large trawlers and support vessels 
in the Pacific ocean perch fishery. 


During March, two ocean perch fleets of 
about 35 vessels each operated on the Port- 
lock Bank (east of Kodiak Island) and on the 
Continental Shelf off Yakutat. A third fleet 
of about 30 vessels was dispersed along the 
100-fathom curve from Cape Spencer to Dixon 
Entrance (off southern Central Alaska). 





Fig. 1 = A Soviet trawler fishing in the Bering Sea. 


Towards the end of March there was a 
shift away from the Yakutat grounds: some 
vessels joined the Portlock Bank fleet; oth- 
ers went north for the Bristol Bay flounder 


fishery. In early April no more than 20 ves- 
sels remained off Yakutat. During the first 


3 months of 1966, the Soviet fishing fleets 
caught over 30,000 metric tons of Pacific 
ocean perch in the Gulf of Alaska. 


The Soviet shrimp fleet in the Gulf of 
Alaska consisted of 14 medium refrigerated 
trawlers (class SRTM) operating on the 
shrimp grounds near Shumagin Islands. The 
fleet was supported by one refrigerated car- 
rier. During the first three months of 1966, 


this fleet caught over 4,000 metric tons of 
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shrimp, 30 percent above the January-March 
production quota. If the Soviets continue fish- 
ing for shrimp with such good results, they 
will soon exceed their 6,000-ton quota for 
1966. 





Fig. 2 = Soviet medium trawler alongside refrigerated vessel in 
eastern Bering Sea, Note deck arrangement and fishing gear on 
trawler. 


The flounder fishery this year began in 
late February when the Soviets shifted their 
herring fishing effort in the Central Bering 
Sea to the flounder fishery because their ex- 
ploratory vessels were unable to locate suffi- 
cient herring. By early March about 30-40 
vessels fished for flounder north of the Uni- 
mak Island on the Continental Shelf in 40-50 
fathoms. By early April, this fleet doubled 
and reported good catches. Flounder is fro- 
zen and taken back to the Siberian Mainland, 
where half is sold as landed and the other 
half canned. 


At least three large crab factory vessels 
departed Vladivostok the last week of March. 
This indicated that Soviet king crab fishing 
in Bristol Bay began about the same time as 
in previous years. Soviet king crab catches 
in the east Bering Sea decreased considerably 
in 1965 after the U.S.-U.S.S, R,. agreement on 
king crab fishing early 1965. In 1964 the So- 
viets fished in Eastern Bering Sea from 
April-July using 3 king crab factoryships, 9 
net-setting medium trawlers, and 33 pick-up 
boats. With this fleet of 45 king crab fishing 
vessels, the Soviets landed 2.8 million male 
crabs and produced about 72,000 cases of 
canned crab. In 1965, the same number of 
vessels operating from April to June caught 
2.2 million crabs but produced only about 
45,000 cases, a decrease of 37.6 percent and 
an indication that smaller crabs were landed. 
In 1965, the Soviets ended crab fishing in the 
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Eastern Bering 1 month earlier than in pre- 
vious years, probably to fish in other parts 
of the Bering sea for saury, pollock, and 
other species. Despite the effort, the-Soviet 
Far Eastern crab fleet failed to meet its 
yearly production quota in 1965. 


Japanese: At the end of March about 60 
Japanese fishing vessels were operating off 
Alaska. Three Japanese factoryships were 
in the Bering Sea, presumably for Alaska 
pollock. One factoryship, accompanied by 11 
trawlers, was located about 100 miles west 
of the Pribilof Islands. The second factory- 
ship, with six trawlers, continued operations 
about 50 miles north of Unalaska Island. The 
remaining factoryship, accompanied by about 
30 trawlers, fished about 150 miles west of 
Port Moller. 





Fig, 3 = Japanese king crab factoryship operating in North Pacific. 


One of the three Japanese factory trawl- 
ers reported fishing in March in the Bering 
Sea Triangle Area north of Unalaska Island 
returned to Japan. The two remaining trawl- 
ers continued fishing in the same area. Two 
additional Japanese factory trawlers con- 
tinued to fish off the central Aleutians. 
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Fig. 4 = Sorting and weighing crab meat prior to freezing aboard 
a Japanese crab factoryship in North Pacific. 


A crab factoryship with five net-set- 
ting trawlers operated on the outer Bristol 
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Bay "flats'' about 150 miles west of Port 
Moller. 


* OK KK % 


OFF PACIFIC NORTHWEST: 

soviet: In early March large concentra- 
tions of Soviet fishing vessels (which were 
reported in February fishing from Dixon En- 
trance to Queen Charlotte Sound) switched 
north off Central Alaskan waters. A few large 
stern trawlers and medium trawlers, how- 
ever, remained in the general area of Queen 
Charlotte Sound presumably fishing for Pa- 
cific ocean perch. 





Throughout February 1966, the research 
vessel Adler was observed conducting fish- 
ery explorations off the Pacific coasts. On 
February 17, she was sighted about 17 miles 
west of Coos Bay, Oregon. By February 22, 
the Adler was off Willapa Harbor, Washington. 
At the end of the month she docked in Van- 
couver, British Colombia (Canada), to get 
supplies and fuel. In March 1966, the Adler 
was reported off the California coast, accord- 
ing to Soviet sources. 





The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company's underwater cable which runs be- 
tween Seattle and Alaska has been severed 
twice since the Soviet fleets began fishing off 
Dixon Entrance early 1966. The second break, 
which occurred on January 24, 1966, forced 
the company to bring its cable repairship all 
the way from Hawaii. The ship remained in 
the area until March 5 patrolling the cable 
areas. 


KK KK XK 


IN NORTHWEST ATLANTIC: 

Soviet: In early March Soviet fishing ac- 
tivities in the Northwest Atlantic off U.S. 
coasts were particularly heavy when 71 fish- 
ing vessels (including 52 large stern trawlers) 








| were sighted during one single surveillance 


flight. By mid-month, however, it was ob- 
served that fishing was poor (lack of fish on 
decks of Soviet trawlers) and by March 16 
only about 30 Soviet fishing vessels were 
sighted in the Northwest Atlantic. The rest 
switched to hitherto little exploited mid-At- 
lantic waters off New Jersey and Virginia. 


Soviet fishing vessels on Georges Bank 
during March showed a slight increase over 
the previous month. A total of 107 vessels 
were sighted as compared with 92 vessels 
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sighted during February 1966, and 42 vessels 
in February 1965. The vessels sighted in 
March were identified as 67 factory stern 
trawlers, 6 processing and refrigerated freez- 
er trawlers, 19 side trawlers, 4 medium side 
trawlers, 6 refrigerated transports, 1 facto- 
ryship, 2 fuel and water carriers, 1 tug, and 
1 passenger transport. Fishing operations 
ranged along the 100-fathom curve of the 
Continental Shelf from south of Long Island 
(Hudson Canyon), eastward to the southwest 
and southeast parts of Georges Bank (Lydonia 
and Corsair Canyons). These same areas 
were fished by the Soviets also in 1965 and 
like then catches were primarily whiting and 
red hake. 


aaa, 





Fig. 5 - Soviet processing and refrigerated factoryship operating 


in Northwest Atlantic. 


Standing by are Pioneer-class Soviet 
trawlers. 





The Soviet fleets, operating in groups of 
30 to 40 vessels, were located 50 to 70 miles 
south of Block Island, and 30 to 40 miles 
south and southeast of the Nantucket light- 
ship. They also fished in the southeast part 
of Georges Bank. 

Spanish: A U, S, fishing vessel from 
Boston reported that a fleet of about 30 Span- 
ish trawlers began pair-trawling in the south- 
east part of Georges Bank. Presence of 
Spanish trawlers was confirmed; at least 15 
were sighted near Corsair Canyon during 
March surveillance patrols. 


Boarding of Polish Trawler "Virgo": On 
April 1, 1966, a Polish trawler (the Virgo 
GDY-309) requested permission from the 
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The Virgo is one of 14 Polish stern trawl- 
ers (2,800 gross tons each) fishing for cod 
off Labrador. In May they were expected to 


| switch to the Atlantic Ocean perch fishery. 


The Virgo's yearly quota is 5,200 metric tons 
of frozen fish (exclusive of fish meal). Part 
of the catch is packed in English-labeled 
cartons, landed at St. Pierre et Miquelon 
(French) and transhipped aboard Canadian 
transports to the United States. 


OFF MID-ATLANTIC COASTS: 

Soviet: During March, two surveillance 
flights were conducted along the middle At- 
lantic Coast areas in response to reports 
concerning substantial Soviet fishing activity 
from southeast of Cape May, N. J., to Cape 





| hatteras, N, C. A total of 34 Soviet vessels 


were sighted on the 2 flights and identified as 
31 factory stern trawlers, 2 processing and 
refrigerated freezer trawlers, and 1 fuel and 
water carrier, 


Twenty-three of the 34 vessels were lo- 


| cated in a 60-mile area from 70 miles east 
| of Cape Henry, Va., to 70 miles southeast of 


| Cape May, N. J. 


Moderate catches of fish on 


| deck appeared to be primarily whiting with 


lesser amounts of scup (porgies). All ves- 


sels were using heavy bottom-tending trawls. 


The remaining 11 vessels were located in 
a 30-mile area 90 miles east of Atlantic City 
(Hudson Canyon). Those vessels engaged in 
fishing operations had heavy to moderate 
catches on deck--primarily red hake and 
whiting. Several vessels were under way 
heading in a southerly direction. 


This was the largest concentration of So- 


| viet fishing vessels ever observed as a result 


| 
} 
| 
| 


U. S, Coast Guard to enter the Port of Boston | 


for repairs to its trawl winch. A boarding 
party, including U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries personnel, inspected the vessel, 
which remained in Boston until April 8. 


of periodic surveillance flights along the mid- 
Atlantic areas. Soviet fishing activity in 
those areas was negligible in 1965. In the 
spring of 1964, however, factory stern trawl- 
ers and 12 side trawlers did fish for scup off 


| the Virginia and North Carolina coasts. 


IN THE GULF OF MEXICO 
AND CARIBBEAN: 

Soviet: Like in 1965, there has been an in- 
crease of Soviet fishing activities in the Gulf 
of Mexico and Caribbean. It is believed that 
at least a dozen or more medium and large 
trawlers fished for various species in early 
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April 1966. That the U.S.S.R. must have a vana, Cuba, with about 350 Soviet fishermen 


considerable number of vessels in the area 


i 


aboard. They replaced Soviet fishermen who 
s evident from the fact that in February the were due to go home on leave. 


Soviet passenger ship Baltika arrived at Ha- 
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SEA COWS SHOW PROMISE AS "WEED CONTROLLERS" 


A sea cow safari into the jungles of Panama was made in late September 1965 by State 
officials cf the Florida Central and Southern Flood Control District (FCD). 


The possibility of using manatees (knows as sea cows) to control aquatic weeds is being 
studied under a Florida State project as well as under a Federal project inthe Canal Zone. 


Manatees can grow to more than 12 feet in length. They are strict vegetarians and have 
provedtobe excellent weed eaters. But asidefrom their eating habits, not too much is known 
about these unusual mammals. More 
information is needed about their life 
cycle, particularly their rate of re- 
production. 


The Panama visit was planned to 
give Florida researchers an opportu- 
nity to visita remote area inthe Pan- 
amanian jungle where 5 adult sea cows 
anda juvenile were pennedin a 7-acre 
lagoon. The visit also provided a val- 
uable opportunity to exchange infor- 
mation. 


The Florida Central and Southern 
FCDis currently spending $200,000 a 
year to keep its waterways clear of 
vegetation. Unless some new method 
of weed control is discovered--such 
as the use of manatees --the District's 
weed control costs may increase to 
$500,000 a year when the Flood Con- 
trol Project is completed. 





lin June 1964 a manatee was lowered into a fenced-off section of a canal in 
| Florida. That was the start by the Central and Souther Florida Central 
District of a three-year study of manatees and their usefulness in control- r 
ling aquatic weeds, The total cost of aquatic weed 
control in Florida--including expen- 
ditures by cities, counties, drainage districts, individuals, and State and Federal agencies -- 
runs into several million dollars annually. It is estimated that ifweeds were left untreated, 
all the inland waterways in the southern United States would be choked with vegetation and 
impassable to navigation within 3 years. (News Release Central and Southern Florida Flood 
Control District, West Paim Beach, Fla.) 
ee See Commercial Fisheries Review, Oct. 1964 p. 107 and Dec. 1964 p. 106. 































Department of the Interior 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ACT 


FEDERAL AID FOR FISHERY PRODUCTS: 
Following is a listing of the approved — 
projects under the Commercial Fisheries 
Research and Development Act--Public Law 
88-309, which is administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior's Bureau of Commercial 
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Fisheries. The list includes those projects 
approved through December 31, 1965. 





Public Law 88-309, which was signed by 
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the President on May 20, 1964, provides for 


payment of $5 million annually to States for 
commercial fishery research and develop- 
ment over a five-year period. The States 
will be required to provide matching funds 
equaltoat least 25 percent of project costs. 





















































Total Date 

State Project Title First Year Cost Approved 
Alaska 5<96R Investigations of Ecological Factors Limiting Production of the 

Alaskan Pandalid Shrimp ...-.-eseececcvceevcrcescsece $ 25,000 11/18/65 
Alaska 5-6@R Cook Inlet Sockeye Salmon Investigations. ....e.ese+s+eeeeeses 50, 000 10/1/65 
Alaska 5=<3-D Expansion of Current and Development of Additional Commercial 

Fisheries Catch, Production and Gear Statistics. ..... . wee 13, 500 10/1/65 
Alaska 5-4-R Pink Salmon Optimum Escapement and Forecast Research .....- 5,500 10/1/65 
Alaska 5<7-R Investigation of Factors Limiting the Production of Sockeye Salmon 

in Lakes ..- ee eece Lae ee 66 8 ses oh eS 22,000 10/1/65 
Alaska 5<10-R | Dungeness Crab Research in Southeastern OO” Ae ae eee 15, 600 10/1/65 
Alaska 5-11-R | Reproduction of King Crabs in the Kodiak Island Area . 2... 22s 46, 100 10/1/65 
Alaska 5-8=R Monitoring the Effects of Land Use on Salmon Production. ...... 15, 800 8/18/65 
Alaska 5@1-S Coondinationn «sss ce cece c cers cb eneseseesecse 33,000 8/25/65 
Alaska 5-5-R Kvichak River Smolt Study .... Se S 6@ 8 6 8 @ 0 66-0 32,000 10/18/65 
Arizona 6-1-R Investigation of Commercial Fishery Potentials i in Reservoirs ee 13,732 12/9/65 
Califomia 6=3=R Fisheries Resources Sea Survey ..02-ccccccecceevseces 53, 000 12/3/65 
California 6-4-R Shellfish Laboratory Operations ..... eeecee 16, 460 12/9/65 
Delaware 3e5-D Rehabilitation of the Natural Seed Oyster Beds ix in Delew QIBe sc eee 40, 000 7/22/65 
Florida 2811-D | Marketing. . oe ie «0 0s % 8 8 257 , 444 9/15/65 
Florida 2e15-R | A Survey of Florida's Commercial ‘Clam Populations coerce es 30, 000 11/4/65 
Georgia 2-10-R | Feasibility Study of Methods for Improving Oyster Production in 

Georgia ee ae ee 40, 300 9/28/65 
Idaho 1-1-D Experimental Rearing of “Chinook Salmon and "Steelhead Trout at 

Hayden Creek Ponds..... VERE eer T ee 3, 300 9/24/65 
Idaho 1<9=C Construction of Hayden Creek Rearing Ponds oe ee * eceuy 23, 600 9/24/65 
Indiana 4-10~-R | Mussel Research Swdy...... eS ee ee 16, 360 12/16/65 
lowa 4e11-R | Industrial and Commercial Food Fish Investigations ret eee oe 20, 000 12/30/65 
Kansas 4-1eR Investigations on Digestion and Metabolism of the Channel Catfish . . 17, 320 7/8/65 
Louisiana 220«S Coordination. . ic. | Aer eee ee eto 6, 300 11/4/65 
Louisiana 2=23“D | Oyster Lease Control "Monuments, se 6 8-9 oo Be oe elie 115, 350 12/3/65 
Louisiana 2=22eR | Ecology of Louisiana's Estuarine Waters. ...2+e0-+eeee ce. 4 136,750 12/9/65 
Louisiana 2-21eR | Coastwide Study of Penaeid Shrimp. .....2.+esseeseees 152, 400 12/9/65 
Louisiana 2=24—D | Shell Planting for Oyster Cultch. .. 2.2.22 ee eevee rvevee | 65, 000 12/1/65 
Maine 3@13—D | Maine Marine Fisheries Extension Service. .....+0+++eeee08 | 25, 464 9/15/65 
Maine 3=24<D | Promotion and Market Development. .....22e+-+eee0ee0e80+ | 49, 100 16/18/65 
Maine 3@18-R | Investigation of Physical Aspects of Raw Herring .... oe ek Te 12,000 12/2/65 
Maine 3@12*R | Northern Shrimp « Biological and Peegrincns s/o Research eeeeee | 35, 232 12/3/65 
Maine 3-14-R | Lobster Research Program........ os 68, 819 12/13/65 
Maine 3@16<R | Biological, Environmental and Technological "Research « on n Marine | 

Woms..... ‘ ay 4 40, 000 9/17/65 
Maine 3=17-D | Study of the Economic and Operation Feasibility of Mechanization of 

the Maine Sardine Processing and Canning Operations, .....+e 35,000 9/15/65 
Maryland 3-21-R | Determination of the Distribution and Abundance of the Winter 

Flounder. ... eek ove S 8 5 6 be 13,584 9/21/65 
Maryland 3=23eR | Study of the Effects of Thermal Pollution o on the Eastern Oyster in the 

Patuxent River Estuary. .... $20 sce wS 8,112 10/4/65 
Maryland 3-27-R | Tagging of Juvenile Striped Bass in 1 Chesapeake Bay "Estuaries sees 16, 800 11/5/65 


(Listing continued on next page.) 
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Total Date 
State Project Title First Year Cost Approved 
Maryland 3-28-R Effects of Municipal and Industrial Waste Discharges on the Marine 
Resources of the Chesapeake Bay ... ° ° cece es $ 36,000 10/28/65 
Maryland 3=29-R | Studies of the Physical Processes of Movement and Dispersion of 
| Gyster Larvae .< « © 0.6 10::0:\0:0 6 0,6: $0.46 a 9-0) @.0 6 se 6 @ 18,000 10/29/65 
Maryland 3=42<D | An Economic Study of the Fisheries and Seafood Processing Industries 
with Emphasis on the Chesapeake Bay Area .. . 13,670 12/9/65 
Maryland 3=25-C | Construction of Research Laboratory Facility to be Used for "Studying 
Temperature Effects on Estuarine Organisms, ....-eeeeeece 4,770 12/9/65 
Maryland 3=26-R | Studies of the Physical and Chemical Properties of the Estuarine En- 
vironment Associated with Fish Kills ..cceccecscccevcvecsce 21,000 9/28/65 
Maryland 3=30-R | Suspended Sediments in the Upper Chesapeake Bay... 22 eeeee 24,000 11/5/65 
Massachusetts | 3=36-D | Design, Fabrication, and Test of a Prototype Improved Fish Washing 
Box for Otter Trawlers .. 2. cc ececcee Sew 6 6 65.0 6 5,000 11/30/65 
Massachusetts | 3=37=D | Collection, Compilation, Evaluation and Dissemination of Commer~ 
cial Fisheries Statistics ... 8 21, 662 12/3/65 
Massachusetts | 3=34—8R | Mass Production of Larval and Juvenile Shellfish ‘under Laboratory 
Conditions, and Investigations upon their Survival and Rate of 
Growth under Natural Conditions. .....%. bc & er ecete 57,500 12/22/65 
Michigan 4-2eR Surveillance of Lake Trout Restoration in Michigan "Waters of Lake 
Michigan sere oa See Bk 6) 8 0 6. 50 6 0 oe § 3 5t6 ee 33,750 7/23/65 
Minnesota 4-8-R Minnesota Commercial Fisheries Improvement ...... e 10, 416 9/15/65 
Mississippi 2-25=eR | Population Studies of Exploited Crustaceans and Fishes in a Northem 
| Gulf of Mexico Estuary with Special Reference to the Effects of 
| Brood Success on Commercial Availability .......-.s0e008 97,291 12/8/65 
Missouri 4-3=R Research and Management of Commercial Fisheries .... 17,208 9/15/65 
|Montana 1-20-C | Construction of Fishery Research Vessel for Fort Peck Reservoir Fish- 
ery Investigation. ......--s tre wee ee eae ae 20, 000 12/20/65 
Montana 1-19-D Fort Peck Reservoir Fishery Investigations . —% oe os 20, 000 12/16/65 
NewHampshire| 3-31-R | Soft-shell Clam Population Study in Ham pton-Seabrook Harbor, New 
Hampshire... . . 4, 800 11/4/65 
|New Hampshire 3=32=R | An Investigation of the Possibility of Seed “Oyster Production in Great" 
Bay, New Hampshire, . . 0 oct ce ee ee 0 8 ee eee bet ee 24,900 11/4/65 
INew Jersey 3-1-D Shell Planting Program « Maurice River Cove and Mullica River. .. 200, 000 6/25/65 
|New Jersey 3=2=R Evaluation of the Menhaden and Shad Fishery in Delaware Bay and 
| Adjacent Waters. et 66 auwetceceoneeset cos 22,002 7/19/65 
|New York 3-11-D | Pilot Plant Depuration of Hard Clams. .....+-. cee eeee 39, 000 9/15/65 
|New York 3-9-D Management Planning for New York Freshwater Commercial Fish - 
| = Sree 24,000 11/4/65 
|North Carolina | 2-9-R Studies on Macroplanktonic Crustaceans “and Ichthyoplankton of the 
Pamlico Sound Complex. ..cccscecceseseseeseses ee 12,000 9/29/65 
|North Carolina | 2-6-R Oyster Studies. .. cc cccccrccecer ere ecseereecces 24, 200 8/6/65 
|North Carolina | 2=8-R A Study of the Quality of North Carolina Scallops. ......ee-+ee 12,500 8/17/65 
North Caroline | 2<26eR | Shrimp Studies: «66 00s 0's 0S 6 0 0h 00 0 0 08s oe we ee 8 28, 334 12/8/65 
\Ohio 4-6-R Lake Erie Commercial Fisheries Research. .. 2. eee cee esveves 48,000 9/15/65 
|Oregon 1-10-D | Development of the Shad Industry. .... ose 16, 250 12/14/65 
'Oregon 1-12-R | Utilization of Hake, Dogfish, and By-products of the Fillet Industry 
for Protein Supplements... ec eescerrecerrcncecen 16, 000 12/16/65 
Oregon | 1-14-D | Utilization of Shrimp Waste. .... 11, 100 12/16/65 
lOregon ; 1-3-R Study on the Distribution & Abundance of Pink Shrimp it in the Pacific 
| Ocean off Oregon .... ae 30,291 9/17/65 
Oregon | 1-5-R Controlled Rearing of Dungeness Crab Larvae “and the Influence of 
| Environmental Conditions on their Survival. ....2-+-seeces 10,212 9/17/65 
Oregon 1-4-R Investigation of the Abundance and Recruitment of Bottomfish and 
| <n w h age ge Ae eeRBEDeY SNE Ade fe SRAM Rae 20, 802 9/21/65 
|Oregon |} 1-8-S Coordination Sete 60" 0 Wille 6°06 0 62 ee 5,000 7/23/65 
\Oregon | 1-15-R | Processed Hake in Feed for Mink... . eee ae ee 6,000 9/15/65 
South Carolina | 2-1-C Construction of Large Size Shrimp Farm Pond, to Demonstrate the 
| Economic Potential of Shrimp Culture .....2.e+eecesees 9,928 7/8/65 
[South Carolina | 2-3-R To Manage and Practice Aquaculture in a Large Size Shrimp Farm 
} Pond... «<< . eee i ee ee 6,960 7/8/65 
South Carolina | 2-2-R Charting of Subtidal “Oyster Beds and Experimental Transplanting of 
| Seed Oysters thereto from Polluted Seed Oyster Beds ......2.-. 17, 804 7/19/65 
Tennessee | 4-5-R Development of Improved Fishing Methods for Use in South Eastern & 
South Central Reservoirs .. eee EL eM ee e's eye S58 27, 334 9/15/65 
Texas | 2-12-R | An Evaluation of the Effects of Estuarine Engineering Projects eee. 13, 440 10/18/65 
Texas | 2-13-C | Construction of a Gulf Research Vessel. . 22.2 ee cc cceces 85, 000 10/22/65 
Texas | 2-14-C | Coastal Fisheries Experiment Station ..... eee eee 45,000 10/22/65 
Virginia | 3-5-D Investigation of Potential for Expansion of the Industrial Fishery of the 
| Mid-Atlantic Bight .... ccc cecceseses eevee 49, 849 9/17/65 
Virginia | 3-7-R Investigations of Oyster Larvae and Spat and Certain Important En- 
q vironmental Factors in an Horizontally Stratified Estuary ...... 140, 800 9/15/65 
Virginia 3-19-R | Characterization of Coastal and Estuarine Fish Nursery Grounds as 
Natural Communities . ec cc ccc cece ces ese e ee deee 30, 100 9/17/65 
Washington 1-21-C | Construction of Small Fishways.. 1... ese eee eecccsece 22,000 12/16/65 




















(Listing continued on next page.) 
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Total Date 
State Project Title First Year Cost Approved 
Washington 1-17-S Coordination of Projects under P,L, 88-309 .....26+5-6 eee we ae $ 12,000 9/28/65 
Washington 1-18-R | Investigation of Effects of Specific Areas of Grays Harbor on the 
Emigration of Yearling Coho Salmon from the Rivers Emptying into 
that Harbor. .... oa eS O's 0 Oe. tte sie Ceo Sse tee be 4, 667 11/18/65 
Wisconsin 4-7-R Assessment of Lake Trout Restoration in the Wisconsin Waters of 
Lake Michigan ‘i{'s.0's Gs" 6 0.56 oS Wane 6 o & oe e008 6 «ee 27, 333 9/15/65 
* Ke KK * 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


REQUEST TO U.S, FOOD AND 

DRUG ADMINISTRATION FOR APPROVAL 
OF FISH PROTEIN CONCENTRATE 
MADE FROM FISH: 

Secretary of the Interior Udall submitted 
in late February 1966, a petition to the Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA) to approve as 
a food additive a protein concentrate made 
from whole fish by researchers of Interior's 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 





The marine protein concentrate, made 
from Atlantic hake in the experiments, is ap- 
proximately 80 percent protein. The remain- 
ing 20 percent is made up largely of beneficial 
minerals. Approximately six pounds of fish 
are processed to produce one pound of a con- 
centrate that is virtually odorless and taste- 
less. The Bureau's model unit plant at Belts- 
ville, Md., has a capacity of 100 pounds a day. 


Bureau researchers have found that the 
product blends well with other forms of food. 
It was successfully tested as an ingredient in 





| 
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beverages, noodles, gravy, bread, and cook- 
ies. The addition of marine protein concen- 
trate to those products materially increases 
their nutritive value. 
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Fig. 2 - Scientist conducting solvent extraction experiments with 
large glass laboratory equipment, Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries Technological Laboratory, College Park, Md. 


Secretary Udall told FDA that Bureau sci- 
entists worked for 3 years to develop pro- 




















Fig, 1 - Extraction model unit for the manufacture of marine protein concentrate by use of solvent, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Food Engineering Research Laboratory, Beltsville, Md. 
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cedures for manufacturing a nutritious and 
completely wholesome product. Late in 1965, 
the results of their tests were reviewed by 

the Marine Protein Resource Development 
Committee of the National Academy of Sci- 
ence. On December 1, 1965, the Academy 
advised the Secretary that "in the Committee's 
judgment, fish protein concentrate from 

whole hake, as prepared by the Bureau's proc- 
ess, is safe, nutritious, wholesome, and fit 

for human consumption," 


The Director of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries said the concentrate can contribute 
much to ending "protein starvation," the most 
urgent food problem of the century, for about 
two-thirds of the world's population. He said 
studies show that if only the unharvested fish 
in United States coastal waters were made in- 
to the concentrate, it would provide the addi- 
tional high quality protein to balance the diet 
of one billion people for 300 days at a cost of 
about a half cent per person per day. 


Notice of the Department of the Interior's 
petition appeared in the Federal Register, 
March 2, 1966. 
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INCREASEDINTEREST RATE ON FISHERIES 
LOANS EFFECTIVE APRIL 1, 1966: 

An increase in the interest rate on fisher- 
ies loans from 5 to 53 percent as proposed 
on March 1, 1966, by the Department of the 
Interior's Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
became effective April 1, 1966. (Federal 
Register, March 29, 1966.) 





Interested persons were given 20 days 
within which to submit written comments, 
Suggestions, or objections with respect tothe 
proposed increase. No comments, sugges- 
tions, or objections were received. 


Donald L. McKerman, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, which admin- 
isters the loan program, explained that the 
increase is necessary to make the rate con- 
sistent with interest rates on other public 
loans of comparable maturity. 


The fisheries loan fund was established by 
a section of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, 
which authorized the Secretary of the Interior 
to make loans for financing and refinancing 
the operations of commercial fishing vessels 
and gear, The Department of the Interior is 


authorized to make such loans through June 
30, 1970. 
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Another provision of the loan fund legisla- 
tion states that the purchase of a new vessel 
must not cause economic injury to efficient 
vessel operators working in the area where 
the new vessel will operate. 


The loan program has filled the credit gap 
for fishermen, insuring the continued opera- 
tion of their vessels, and is helping to up- 
grade and modernize the commercial fishing 
fleet of the United States. 


Notice of the proposed rate increase as it 
appeared in the Federal Register, March 5, 
1966, follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Fish and Wildlife Service 
[50 CFR Part 2501] 


FISHERIES LOAN FUND 
PROCEDURES 


Change of Interest Rate 


Notice is hereby given that pursuant 
to the authority vested in the Secretary 
of the Interior by the Fish and Wildlife 
Act of 1956, as amended (16 U.S.C. 742c), 
it is proposed to amend Part 250, Title 
50 Code of Federal Regulations, as set 
forth below. Public Law 89-85 amended 
section 4 of the Fish and Wildlife Act of 
1956 by providing that any fisheries loans 
shall “Bear an interest rate of not less 
than (a) a rate determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, taking into con- 
sideration the average market yield on 
outstanding Treasury obligations of 
comparable maturity, plus (b) such addi- 
tional charge, if any, toward covering 
other costs of the program as the Secre- 
tary may determine to be consistent with 
its purpose.” The average market yield 
of outstanding Treasury obligations of 
comparable maturity has risen substan- 
tially since passage of the Act. The 
purpose of this amendment is to increase 
the interest rate charged on fisheries 
loans authorized on and after the effec- 
tive date of the amendment from 5 per- 
cent to 5% percent. 

This proposed amendment relates to 
matters which are exempt from the rule 
making requirements of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1003) ; how- 
ever, it is the policy of the Department 
of the Interior that, whenever practica- 
ble, the rule making requirements be 
observed voluntarily. Accordingly, in- 
terested persons may submit, in tripli- 
cate, written comments, suggestions, or 
objections with respect to the proposed 
amendment to the Director, Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C., 20240, within 
20 days of the date of publication of this 
notice in the FepERAL REGISTER. 

Section 250.10 is amended by deleting 
“5 percent” and substituting “5% per- 
cent” therefore. 


Donatp L. McKERNAN, 
Director, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 


Marcu 1, 1966. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR 
FISHING VESSEL LOANS: 

The following applications have been re- 
ceived for loans from the U. S, Fisheries 
Loan Fund to aid in financing the construc- 
tion or purchase of fishing vessels: 





Charles L. and B. J. Johnson, Box 18, 
Anchor Point, Alaska 99556, for the purchase 
of a used 42-foot overall length wood vessel 
to engage in the fishery for salmon, halibut, 
shrimp, and crabs. Notice of the application 
was published by the U. S, Department of the 
Interior's Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
in the Federal Register, March 8, 1966. 





Ronald Divers Watson, Route 1, Box 398, 
Marysville, Wash., 98270, for the purchase 
of a 37.5-foot overall length wood vessel to 
engage in the fishery for salmon. Notice of 
the application was published in the Federal 
Register, March 8, 1966. 


Charles W. Beyers, 210 Ladera Court, 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 95061, for the purchase of 
a used 30-foot wood vessel to engage in the 
fishery for salmon and bottomfish. Notice 
of the application was published in the Fed- 
eral Register, March 12, 1966. ‘eae 


James Mathew Torgerson, 1103 Fairfield 
St., Aberdeen, Wash. 98520, for the purchase 
of a used 73.6-foot registered length wood 
vessel to engage in the fishery for hake, 
bottomfish, herring, and crab. Notice of the 
application was published in the Federal 
Register, March 12, 1966. 


Jack E. McFarland, 12012 36th Ave. NE. 
Seattle, Wash. 98125, for the purchase of a 
used 39.2-foot registered length wood vessel 
to engage in the fishery for salmon, albacore 
tuna, and halibut. Notice of the application 
was published in the Federal Register, March 
12, 1966. 





Howard Jake Bowman, Box 574, Seadrift, 
Tex. 77983, for the construction of a new 
39-foot wood vessel to engage in the fishery 
for shrimp. Notice of the application was 
published in the Federal Register, March 17, 
1966, 





Robert Joseph Chasse, P. O. Box 201, 
Ketchikan, Alaska 99901, for the purchase of 
a used 40-foot wood vessel to engage in the 
fishery for salmon and halibut. Notice of the 
application was published in the Federal 
Register, March 31, 1966. 
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Karl Rosenberg and Hartzel West, Box 225, 
Seldovia, Alaska 99663, for the purchase of a 
used 29.8-foot registered length wood vessel 
to engage in the fishery for salmon. Notice 
of the application was published in the Federal 
Register, March 31, 1966. 


Regulations and procedures governing fish- 
ery loans have been revised and no longer re- 
quire that an applicant for a new or used ves- 
sel loan replace an existing vessel (Public 
Law 89-85; Fisheries Loan Fund Procedures-- 
50 CFR Part 250, as revised August 11, 1965), 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, April 1966 p. 77. 
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HEARINGS ON APPLICATIONS FOR 
FISHING VESSEL CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDY: 

~~ Ralston Purina Co., Van Camp Division, 
840 Van Camp St., Long Beach, Calif., 90802, 
has applied for a fishing vessel construction 
differential subsidy to aid in the construction 
of a 170-foot overall length steel vessel to 
engage in the fishery for tuna. A hearing on 
the economic aspects of this application was 
scheduled to be held. The U. S, Department 
of the Interior's Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries published the notice of the application 
and hearing in the March 8, 1966, Federal 


Register. 


Trawler Jeanne d'Arc, Inc., Tillson Wharf, 
Rockland, Maine 04841, has applied for a fish- 
ing vessel construction differential subsidy 
to aid in the construction of a 114-foot over- 
all length wood vessel to engage in the fishery 
for groundfish, scallops, lobsters, and floun- 
ders. A hearing on the economic aspects of 
this application was scheduled to be held. 

The Bureau published the hearing notice in the 
March 8, 1966, Federal Register. 
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HUTCHINSON NAMED TO HEAD 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE PROMOTION 
IN FISHERIES: 

The assignment of Samuel J. Hutchinson 
of Seattle, Wash., to the newly created post of 
Chief, Office of International Trade Promo- 
tion, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Wash- 
ington, D. C., effective March 15, 1966, was 
announced by the U. S, Department of the In- 
terior. 





Hutchinson, 58, has been Director of the 
Bureau's Pacific Regional Office with head- 
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quarters in Seattle since 1957, Earlier he 
was Assistant Regional Director in Portland, 
Oreg., for about nine years. 


The new posi- 
tion was created 
to help the do- 
mestic fishing 
industry increase 
its exports by in- 
troducing Ameri- 
can fishery prod- 
ucts abroad--thus 
developing new 
markets --and by 
participating in international trade fairs and 
trade missions. 





Samuel. J, Hutchinson 


Hutchinson was selected for the assignment 
because his 34 years in commercial fisheries 
has given him wide experience in scientific 
and administrative responsibilities. He brings 
to his new position extensive knowledge of the 
entire domestic fishing industry, including 
the foreign market potential of king crab, 
Alaskan shrimp, and canned and frozen Pa- 
cific salmon as well as the many other fish- 
ery products produced in the United States. 


Hutchinson wiil organize the Foreign Trade 
Expansion Program with the cooperation of 
industry and Government agencies. His anal- 
yses of world market conditions will deter- 
mine the direction and goals of the program. 
He will advise the fishing industry on ways 
and means of developing markets in foreign 
countries and he will be responsible for en- 
couraging United States firms to participate 
in the program. He will represent the Bu- 
reau at national and international fishery 
meetings, and participate in meetings with 
policy-making officials of foreign governments 
to explain United States export practices and 
programs. 


A native of Sunnyside, Wash., Hutchinson 
received a Bachelor of Science degree in 
fishery biology from the University of Wash- 
ington's College of Fisheries and also took 
graduate courses at the University. He en- 
tered the Federal service with the old Bureau 
of Fisheries, then part of the Department of 
Commerce, in 1931. 
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U. S. Tariff Commission 


VALUATION LAWS OF THE UNITEDSTATES 
AND OF THE PRINCIPAL TRADING 
PARTNERS OF THE UNITED STATES: 








In response to a resolution of the Commit- 
tee on Finance of the United States Senate, 
dated February 9, 1966, the U. S, Tariff Com- 
mission has instituted an investigation to de- 
termine the methods of valuation used by the 
United States and by its principal trading 
partners in determining the duty applicable 
to imports. 


The resolution directs the Commission to 
submit to the Senate Finance Committee not 
later than June 30, 1966, a preliminary report 
containing (a) a description of the methods of 
valuation used by the United States and of the 
principal trading partners of the United States 
(including those instances where valuation is 
in excess of the landed values) and (b) a com- 
parative analysis of the basic differences be- 
tween such methods of valuation and the valu- 
ation results they produce. 


The resolution further directs the Commis- 
sion to submit a final report not later than 
February 28, 1967, which shall include sug- 
gestions and recommendations for improve- 
ment of the customs valuation laws of the 
United States, including the Commission's 
views as to the feasibility and desirability of 
adopting the Brussels definition of value for 
customs purposes and as to means appropri- 
ate for adopting such definition of value with 
the least practicable effect on trade. (The 
Brussels definition of value was established 
under the Convention on Valuation of Goods 
for Customs Purposes, signed on December 
15, 1950.) 


The Commission urged all interested par- 
ties to submit written views pertinent to the 
investigation. 
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U.S. COAST GUARD 


ASSISTANCE TO NEW ENGLAND 
FISHING FLEET IN 1968: 

The U. S. Coast Guard Search and Rescue 
Branch of the First Coast Guard District (all 
New England states except Connecticut) as- 
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sisted 235 commercial fishing vessels in the 
New England area during 1965. 


Engine failure accounted for 152 of the 
causes for need of assistance, or 64 percent 
of the total calls for aid. Included in this 
category were situations where the main pro- 
pulsion engine was unable to operate from a 
variety of ills such as fuel pump failure, 
clutch trouble, starting engine failure, bent 
or lost propellor, and broken shafts. 


There were 28 vessels disabled due to the 
fouling of nets or towing wires in propellors. 
While further information is not available, it 
is assumed that the vessels' own fishing nets 
were the offenders in most cases, and not 
nets discarded by foreign vessels. 


A total of 22 vessels requested medical 
advice for treatment of ill or injured crew 
men. In 14 of those emergencies Coast Guard 
rescue units evacuated the seamen by heli- 
copter lifts and sped them to the nearest U.S. 
Public Health Service hospital. Medical ad- 
vice from USPHS physicians, relayed to ves- 
sels through Coast Guard channels, played an 
important part in those operations, 


Vessels in distress from taking water 
comprised slightly over 8 percent of the calls, 
or 20innumber. The furnishing of emergency 
water pumps by Coast Guard helicopters or 
surface craft played an important part in as- 
sisting vessels in danger of sinking. Seven 
vessels were saved by emergency dewatering 
equipment delivered by the Coast Guard on 
the high seas. The other craft were either 
towed or escorted to safety. 


The lone fire reported ended in the de- 
struction of the Boston based otter trawler 
Magellan on Georges Bank October 15, 1965. 
All crew members were rescued by the 
trawler Clipper. 


In addition, New England lost 11 other fish- 
ing vessels in1965. Amongthem was the trag- 
ic destruction of the scalloper Snoopy and the 
loss of 8 of its 1l-man crew off the Virginia 
Capes bya livetorpedo. The torpedo, snagged 
in the scallop dredge, exploded while the crew 
struggled to release the lethal weapon. 


New Bedford lost 5 vessels, Portland-based 
vessels accounted for 3 losses, Gloucester 
recorded 2 founderings, while Boston and 
New London, Connecticut, fleets were each 
reduced by the loss of a single vessel. 
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With the exception of the heavy loss of 
life involved in the explosion of the Snoopy, 
the New England fleet escaped with the loss 
of 2 fishermen in 1965. Both casualties oc- 
curred on board New Bedford-based craft. 
The small trawler Susie O. Carver disap- 
peared with her lone crew member while en 
route from Plymouth to New Bedford. Wreck- 
age from the vessel was later found near the 
eastern entrance of the Cape Cod Canal. 





One man was lost when a small dragger: 
en route from New Bedford to the fishing 
grounds early in the morning of June 17, 
struck a submerged object, filled rapidly, 
and sank within a few minutes. 


HEARING ON PROPOSED CHANGES 
IN NAVIGATION AND VESSEL INSPECTION 
RULES AND REGULATIONS: 

The Merchant Marine Council held a meet- 
ing March 21, 1966, in Washington, D, C., for 
the purpose of receiving comments, views, 
and data on the proposed changes in the navi- 
gation and vessel inspection rules and regu- 
lations as set forth in the MMC Public Hear- 
ing Agenda, CG-249 dated March 21, 1966. 





Of particular interest to the operators of 
commercial fishing vessels in the 200-gross- 
tons -and-over class is the Amendment to 
Subchapter P - Manning of vessels that pro- 
vides that vessels equipped with full pilot- 
house control of the propulsion machinery 
would not be in violation of the rules if the 
vessel had in her service only a licensed 
chief engineer. 


Present regulations require that two li- 
censed engineers (one a chief engineer) shall 
be on board in charge of running the vessel's 
engine. The amendment reads - Add: How- 
ever, uninspected vessels of 200 gross tons 
and over which are equipped with full pilot- 
house control of the propulsion machinery 


























sel had in her service an appropriately li- 
censed chief engineer. 








Notice of the hearing appeared in the Fed- 
eral Register, February 25, 1966. 
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REPORTS OF FOREIGN FISHING VESSELS 
WITHIN 200 MILES OF 

U, S. TERRITORIAL WATERS: 

~—There has been an increase in the number 
of foreign flag-fishing vessels approaching 

the shores of the United States, according to 
the U. S. Coast Guard, Washington, D. C., in 
January 1966. In order to insure that such 
vessels are not operating in derogation of 

any laws of the United States, it is essential 
that all sightings of these vessels be reported 
promptly to the U. S, Coast Guard, or if more 
convenient to the nearest agent of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior's Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, who will in turn report to the 
Coast Guard. Commercial fishermen, party 
boat operators or any other persons sighting 
such vessels are requested to report as much 
of the following information concerning the 
sightings as practical: 





(a) Name and/or number of vessel. 

(b) Home port. 

(c) Flag displayed. 

(d) Date, time and position of vessel 
sighted. 

(e) Estimated course and speed of ves- 
sel sighted. 

(f) Any identifying configuration. 





Eighty-Ninth Congress 
(Second Session) 


Public bills and resolutions which may 
directly or indirectly affect the fisheries are 
reportedupon. Introduction, referral tocom- 





mittees, pertinent legislative actions by the 
House and Senate, as well as signature into 
law or other final disposition are covered. 


ANTIDUMPING ACT AMENDMENT: Rep. Curtis 
spoke in the House (Congressional Record, Mar. 8, 
1966, pp, 5112-5116) concerning H, Res. 405, which he 
introduced June 1, 1965, directing the President topre- 
pare an international : greement to harmonize the ad- 
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ministration of the antidumping laws and regulations of 
all nations. He inserted in the Record various mate- 
rial in supportof his proposal. Also, he explored some 
objections to the provision of the Herlong-Hartke bill 
(H.R, 8510) which would amend the 1921 Antidumping 
Act, under which our present antidumping program is 
administered. 


CLEAN RIVERS RESTORATION ACT OF 1966: H.R. 
13262 (Rodino) introduced in House Mar. 3, 1966, to 
provide a program of pollution control and abatement in 
selected river basins of the United States through com- 
prehensive planning and financial assistance, to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to Committee on Public Works. 











COMMERCIAL FISHERY RESOURCES SURVEY: 
Subcommittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries of 
Senate Commerce Committee held hearings April 
19, 1966, on S, J. Res. 29, to authorize and direct the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, to conduct a survey of the marine and 
fresh-water commercial fishery resources of the United 
States, its territories, and possessions. 





COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP--MERCHANT MARINE 
AND FISHERIES: The House Mar. 29, 1966, adopted 
H. Res. 806, increasing the membership of the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries during the re- 
mainder of the 89th Congress from 31 members to 32 
members, 








The House Mar, 30, 1966, adopted H, Res. 807, ap- 
pointing Rep. Thomas to membership on the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


COMMODITY PACKAGING AND LABELING: Intro- 
duced in House H.R. 13660 (Patten) Mar. 15, 1966, 
H. R. 13719 (Schmidhauser) Mar. 16, H, R. 13779 (Vivian) 
Mar. 17, H. R. 13951 (Hicks) Mar. 23, and H. R. 14155 
(McCarthy) Mar. 30, to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce by preventing the use of unfair or deceptive 
methods of packaging or labeling of certain consumer 
commodities distributed in such commerce, and for oth- 
er purposes; to Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 























Senate Committee on Commerce, Mar. 22, 1966, met 
in executive session to consider S. 985, proposed Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act, but did not conclude action 
thereon, and was to meet again on Mar. 23. 


ECOLOGICAL RESEARCH AND SURVEY: Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs conducted 
an open hearing Apr. 21, 1966, on S. 2282, to authorize 
Stewart L. Udall, the Secretary of the Interior, to con- 
duct a program of research, study, and surveys, docu- 
mentation, and description of the natural environmen- 
tal systems of the United States, for the purpose of un- 
derstanding and evaluating the systems. 





ESTUARINE AREAS--NATIONAL SYSTEM OF ES- 
TUARINE AREAS: H. R. 13447 (Dingell) introduced in 
House Mar. 9, 1966, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior in cooperation with the States to preserve, pro- 
tect, develop, restore and make accessible estuarine 
areas of the Nation which are valuable for sport and 
commercial fishing, wildlife conservation, recreation, 
and scenic beauty, and for other purposes; to Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


FACTORY -FISHING VESSELS: H. R. 13481 (Pepper) 
introduced in House Mar, 10, 1966, to assist the domes- 
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tic commercial fishing industry through the construc- 
tion of three advanced-design factory fishing vessels; 
to Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


FEDERAL MEDICAL-HEALTH APPROPRIATIONS 
FY 1966: Rep. Hall in extension of his remarks in- 
serted in Congressional Record, Mar. 14, 1966 (pp. 
5513-5524, a report compiled by the American Medical 
Association, tabulating the Federal medical-health ap- 
propriations for fiscal year 1966. The Department of 
Interior's Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is listed 
with an amount of $656,000 compared to $681,100 last 
year. The Bureau conducts research projects to de- 
termine the possible medical- and health-related im- 
plications of fish oils, pesticides, and botulism as ap- 
plied to fishery products and nutritional studies. In- 
cluded are the following studies: (1) the effect of die- 
tary oils on blood cholesterol; (2) the nutritional effect 
of oxidized marine oils; (3) oxidative deterioration of 
fish and fishery products; (4) fractional distillation of 
extracted fish oil for medical research purposes; (5) 
nutritional value of fish protein concentrate; (6) engi- 
neering studies to improve the processing methods of 
fish protein concentrates; (7) pesticide residues infish 
and shellfish; and (8) botulism studies. 








FISHERIES--OREGON: Rep. Wyatt spoke in the 
House (Congressional Record, Apr. 7, 1966, p. 7615) 
concerni thé tear Waselan fighing ships which were 
dragging for bottom fish very close to the coast of 
Oregon. He estimated that they were taking one-half 
million pounds of fish each day. He further stated that 
he had appealed to the Secretary of State to protest to 
the Russian Government... . Also, he pointed out the 
necessity of the United States taking the lead in an ef- 
fort to resolve the fisheries problem in the Northwest 
and in Alaska, involving this country, and the Govern- 
ments of Russia, Japan, and Canada, 





FISHING LIMIT OF 12 MILES: Be toys in House 
H. H, R. 133° 13375 (Don H. Clausen), H. R. 13376 (Keith), H.R. 
13377 (M Mathias) Mar. 7, 1966, and H. R. 13479 (Morton) 
Mar. 10, to establish a saattaiales fishery z zone beyond 
the territorial sea of the United States; to Committee 
on. Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 











Rep. Mathias inserted in Congressional Record, 
Mar. 7, 1966 (pp. 4824-4825), a special report publish- 
ed in the January 1966 issue of Salt Water Sportsman 
titled ' ‘Henry 'Hal' Lyman Opines on the Longline 
Threat," by Hal Lyman. 








Rep. Keith in extension of remarks Congressional 
Record, Mar. 7, 1966, pp. 4827-4828), pointed out that 
this bill would reserve our coastal waters for Ameri- 
can fishermen by claiming a zone of 9 miles beyond our 
present 3-mile territorial sea; would also conserve the 
resources within the 12-mile boundary; would cover 
only fishing and would imply no additional jurisdiction 
over these waters. He spoke of his recent trip to the 
Soviet Union where he witnessed the enormous strides 
that the Soviets have made in developing their fishing 
fleets and allied industries. He stated that Russia has 
a 12-mile territorial limit. 





FISHING VESSEL CONSTRUCTION: H. R. 13728 
(Tupper) introduced in House Mar. 16, 1966, to provide 
that whenever the United States constructs certain fish- 
ing vessels in foreign shipyards, equivalent vessels 
shall be simultaneously constructed in domestic ship- 
yards; to Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies. 
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FISH PROTEIN CONCENTRATE PLANTS: Intro- 
duced in House H. R. 13347 (Don H. Clausen) Mar, 7, 
1966, H. R. 13457 (Wyatt) Mar. 9, H. R. 13722 (Bates) 
Mar. 16, H. R. 14145 (McDowell) Mar. 30, H. R. 14268 
(O'Neill) Apr. 4, to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to develop, through the use of experiment and 
demonstration plants, practicable and economic means 
for production by the commercial fishing industry of 
fish protein concentrate; to Committee on Merchant/Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. Rep. Clausen in Congressional 
Record, Mar. 7, 1966 (pp. 4834-4835), pointed out that 
this bill would authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct and encourage research with a view to prov- 
ing the feasibility of fish protein concentrate production; 
would also authorize the construction and maintenance 
of a number of experimental fish protein concentrate 
production plants, which will begin to develop processes 
to reduce fish to fish protein concentrate in large enough 
quantities as to make it practical on a commercial basis, 
He stated that he is hopeful that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration will retract its ruling that FPC is unfit for 
consumption because this means that this product can- 
not be sold in the United States nor can it be sold over- 
seas under Public Law 480. He stated that it is his 
understanding that this decision will be reconsidered 
shortly. 





























Sen. Douglas spoke in the Senate (Congressional Rec- 
ord, Mar. 14, 1966, pp. 5427-5429), giving an account of 
‘Some of the recent developments of fish protein concen- 
trate. Senators Bartlett and Morse also made remarks 
from the floor in support of fish protein concentrate. 


Senate Commerce Committee held hearings 
Apr, 25, 1966, in Aberdeen, Washington, and May 2-3 
in Washington, D. C. on S. 2720, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to develop, through the use of 
experiment and demonstration plants, practicable 
and economic means for the production by the 
commercial fishing industry of fish proteincon- 
centrate. 





FUR SEAL CONSERVATION AND PRIBILOF IS- 
LANDS ADMINISTRATION: Pribilof Island “Fur Seal 
Sales: Hearing before the Subcommittee on Foreign Aid 
Expenditures of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, United States Senate, 89th Congress, lst session, to 
review the Administration of Fur Seal Skin Operations in 
the Pribilof Islands, Sept. 23, 1965, Part 1, 168 pp., 
printed. Contents include statements and letters, and 
testimony of various Federal officials, Senators, and 
business representatives. 











GATT TRADE CENTER IN GENEVA: Sen. Brewster 
spoke in the Senate Congressional Record, Mar. 10, 








1966, pp. 5288-5289) concerning his recent trip to Ge- 
neva representing the United States and the Senate Com- 
merce Committee as congressional advisor to the A- 
merican delegation to meetings at the GATT Trade 
Center in Geneva. He stated that he is presently pre- 
paring a complete report on the meetings and confer- 
ences he attended with the many representatives of dif- 
ferent countries who were gathered in Geneva for the 
GATT (General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs) and 
UNCTAD (United Nations Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment) meetings, which were in session simultane- 
ously. Sen. Brewster explained the nature of these two 
organizations and the extent of present American in- 
volvement and participation in other international ac- 
tivities which are centered in Geneva. 


HULL INSURANCE FOR COMMERCIAL 
VESSELS OF UNITED STATES. H. R. 143 
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introduced in House Apr. 6, 1966, to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to provide hullinsurance for com- 
mercial fishing vessels of the United States; to Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


HU D30N RIVER RESTORATION: Introduced in 
House H.R. 13752 (Burton of California), H.R. 13760 
(Joelson), H.R. 13777 (Todd) Mar. 17, 1966, H.R. 13858 


(Farasley) Mar. 22, H.R. 1948 ogee H.R. 13956 

















(Boland), H.F R. 13957 (Cabell), H.R. 13958 (Mrs. Kelly), 
H, R. 13959 59 (Long of Md, 4 HET 13 960 (Minish), 
13961 (Pirnie) Mar. 23, H.R. 13987(Fraser) “+g r9 


H.R, 14060 (Edwards of Gait) W ee. 29, H.R. 14144 
(Krebs), H.R. 14152 (Rodino) Mar. 30, H.R. 14193 
(Howard) Mar. 31, and H.R. 14390 (Conyers) Apr. 7, to 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to cooperate with 
the States of New York and New Jersey on a program 
to develop, preserve, and restore the resources of the 
Hudson River and its shores and to authorize certain 
necessary Steps to be taken to protect those resources 











rom adverse Federal actions until the States and Con- | 





gress Shall have had an opportunity to act on that pro- 
gram; to Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS RE- 
QUEST, FY 1967: The subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations Mar. 3, 1966, continued 
its hearings on fiscal 1967 budget estimates for the 
Department of the Interior, and related agencies, re- 
ceived testimony from Donald L. McKernan, Director, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and John S, Gotts- 
chalk, Director, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life, both of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 











Sen. Magnuson spoke in pg Senate (Congressional 
Record, Mar. 15, 1966, pp. 5719-5722) concerning the 
welfare of the American aeriiad and the fishing in- 
dustry. He spoke in opposition to the Bureau of the 
Budget cutback of funds for fishery programs in the 
budget now before the Congress for fiscal year 1967. 
He stated that the budget for fiscal year 1967 recom- 
mends that from the general fund Congress appropri- 
ate $28,036,000 for the Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies--$8,925,259 less than the general funds appropri- 
ated by Congress for the Bureau in the current fiscal 
year, and lower than its request for fiscal year 1965. 
In this connection, he inserted in the Record an article 
lished in the Feb. 1, 1966, edition of the Washing- 
ton Evenit ng Star, titled '' Programs Pared for Great 
ae et by James J. Kilpatrick. Among other things, 

“MM: agnuson advised his fellow members of a report 

that the Soviet Union has discovered large gatherings 

hake in the eastern section of the Pacific Ocean-- 
stocks which may well be those which the U. S, is just 
preparing to harvest on a limited scale. He statedthat 
he plans to urge the Appropriations Committee to adopt 
idditional funding of $100,000 for the Pacific hake 

gram so that America can achieve its share of this 
resource and participate on an equal footing in the fu- 
ture conservation of this resource. 









H.R, 14215 (Denton) introduced in House Mar. 31, 
1966, bill making appropriations for the Department of 
t ihe Interior and related agencies (includes United States 

ish and Wildlife Service and its two Bureaus: Com- 
mercial Fisheries, and Sport Fisheries and Wildlife) 

r the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and for other 
purposes; to Committee on Appropriations. 

House Committee on Appropriations filed a report 
(H. Rept. 1405), Mar. 31, 1966, without amendment on 


H.R, 14215; to Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


House Apr. 5, 1966, considered H. R. 14215, making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior and 
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related agencies (includes United States Fishand Wild- 
life Service and its two Bureaus: Commercial Fisher- 
ies, and Sport Fisheries and Wildlife) for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967. However, pursuant to a 
unanimous agreement of Mar. 30, the vote was postponed 
until Wed, Apr. 6. The House adopted an amend- 
ment submitted by Rep. Garmatzto increase appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries from 
$20,292,000 to $20,312,000, which would provide $20,000 
for the staffing and operation of the Baltimore Fishery 
Market News Service Office. Rep. Denton spoke in the 
House (Congressional Record, Apr. 5, 1966, pp. 7282- 
7324), concerning several items of major interest in the 
bill which included Federal aid for commercial fisheries 
research and development, excess foreign currency 
authorization, and anadromousfish. Reps. Fascell, 
Wyatt, and Garmatz also spoke in support of fishery 
items included in the bill. Rep. Berry spoke in opposi- 
tion to the increase of funds for the Bureau. 


House Apr. 6, passed H.R. 14215. 
Department of the Interior and Related Agencies Ap- 


propriations for 1967: Hearings before a Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Eighty-Ninth Congress, 2nd Session; Part 
1, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Bureau of Land 
Management, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Geologi- 
cal Survey, National Park Service, 964 pp. printed; 
Part 2, Department of the Interior, Alaska Railroad, 
Bureau of Mines, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wiid- 
life, Office of Coal Research, Office of Oil and Gas, 
Office of Saline Water, Office of Territories, Office of 
the Secretary, Office of the Solicitor, Office of Water 
Resources Research, 761 pp., printed. Included are 
testimony, statements and exhibits relating to funds for 
the Fish and Wildlife Service: the Office of the Com- 
missioner and its two bureaus, Commercial Fisheries 
and Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 











H. Rept. 1405, Department of the Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1967 (Mar. 31, 1966, 
report from the Committee on Appropriations, U.S. 
House of Representatives, 89th Congress, 2nd session, 
to accompany H. R. 14215), 59 pp., printed. Committee 
submitted report in explanation of the bill making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies (includes the U, S, Fish and Wildlife 
Service and its two Bureaus: Commercial Fisheries 
and Sport Fisheries and Wildlife) for fiscal year 1967. 
Contains summary of bill, revenues, summary of in- 
creases and decreases, extent of activities funded in 
bill, and agency by agency discussionof funds requested. 














MEMBERSHIP OF COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE AND FISHERIES: Rep. Casey (Texas) Mar. 8, 
1966, submitted his resignation as a member of the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Same day House adopted H. Res. 755, electing Rep. 
Hathaway (Maine) and Rep. . Jones (N.C. ) to Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. (Rep. Walter B, 
Jones was elected to the unexpired term of the late Mr. 
Bonner.) 














MINIMUM WAGE: H.R, 13712 (Dent) introduced in 
House Mar. 16, 1966, to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 to extend its protection to additional 
employees, to raise the minimum wage, and for other 
purposes; to Committee on Education and Labor. Simi- 
lar to H.R, 10275 


NATIONAL SEA GRANT COLLEGES AND PROGRAM 














ACT OF 1965: H.R. 13482 (Pepper) introduced in House 
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Mar, 10, 1966, to amend the National Science Founda- 
Act of 1950, as amended, so as to authorize the 
establishment and operation of sea grant colleges and 
programs by initiating and supporting programs of edu- 
cation, training, and research in the marine ‘sciences 
to facilitate the use of the submerged lands of the Outer 
Continental Shelf by participants carrying out these 
programs and for other purposes; to Committee on 


tion 


Science and Astronautics. 
NATIONAL WATER COMMISSION ACT: S. 210 
(Jackson and 8 others) introduced in Senate Mar. 


1966, to provide for a comprehensive review of nation- 


al water resource problems and programs, and for oth- 


er purposes; to Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. Sen, Jackson pointed out in (Congressional Rec- 
ord, Mar, 21, 1966, pp. 6047-6049), that this bill was 


submitted by the Bureau of the Budget and would carry 
out the President's recommendation as stated in his 
message of Feb. 23 on preserving our national herit- 
age; would provide for the establishment of a seven 
member commission of distinguished citizens outside 
of government and would direct them to consider all 
aspects of present and anticipated national water prob- 
lems. He inserted in the Record the text of the bill, 
together with the letter from the Bureau of the Budget 
explaining the bill, 

Introduced in House H.R. 13849 (Aspinall) Mar, 22 
1966, H.R. 13940 (Reinecke) Mar, 23, and H. R. 14151 
(Rodino) Mar. 30, to provide for a comprehensive rev iew 
of national water resource problems and programs 








and for other purposes; to Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
Rep. Reinecke spoke in the House and pointed out in 


Congressional Record, Mar, 23 
had “introduc ed an almost identical bill 

1895) but that the 
cutive branch 
request 


1966 (p. 6273), that he 
last July (H.R. 
several agencies concerned in the 
failed to respond to the 
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review ol! 


national water resource problems and programs, and 
for other purposes to Committee on Interior and Insu- 
ar Affairs. 

NATURAL RESOURCES CONFERENCE: Sen. Met- 


calf spoke in the Senate (C Congressional Record Mar 
29, 1966, pp. 6645-6647), concerning the 31st. North 
American Wildlife and Natural Resources Conference 
which was held in Pittsburgh, Pa., last week. He stated 
that the theme of the Renewing Our Re- 
sources Environment sessions of the 
conference devoted among other things 
and water pollution, natural beauty, and the pres- 
sures of urbanization on resources, fish and wildlife. 
He inserted in the Record the presentation entitled 
‘Are Present Tools Enough?,'' which was delivered by 
Dr. Ira N. Gabriel president of the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute. 


meeting was " 
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OCEANOGRAPHIC 


AGENCY OR COUNCIL: Senate 


Apr. 7, 1966 disagre ed | to House amendments to S. 944, 
to prov ide for expanded research in the oceans and the 
Great Lakes, 





and to establish a National Oceanographic 
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Council, asked for conference with House, and appointed 
conferees. 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE--TRADE AGREEMENT: 
The President Mar. 14, 1966, transmitted to the Senate 
a copy of the trade agreement entered into between the 
United States and Canada on Dec, 17, 1965, covering 
reestablishment of concessions in the U.S, schedule to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade and cover- 
ing new concessions to be included in such schedule to 
offset impairment in concessions negotiated with Cana- 
da; referred to Committee on Finance. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 2ND, FY 1966: 
H.R. 14012 (Mahon) introduced in House Mar. 25, 1966, 
making supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, and for other purposes. House 
Committee on Appropriations Mar. 28, 1966, reported 
{H. Rept. 1349) on H.R, 14012, without amendment; re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. Includes additional funds for the Office of 
the Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife and the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries. 








. Rept. 1349, Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Bur "1966 (Mar. 25, 1966, report from the Committee 
on Appropriations, U.S. House of Representatives, 89th 
Congress, 2nd session, to accompany H.R. 14012), 41 


pp., printed. Discusses scope and summary of the bill. 











The House Mar. 29, 1966, passed H.R, 14012, to 
make supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966. The House Committee on Ap- 
propriations recommended (H. Rept. 1349) an appropri- 


ation of $148,000, a reduction of $55,000 below the budg- 
et request. 








A subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations began hearings Mar. 29, 1966, on the pro- 
posed second supplemental appropriations for fiscal 
year 1966, received testimony from Harold E, Crowther, 
Deputy Director, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, and 
other Government officials. 

Second Supplemental Appropriation Bill, 1966: Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, House of Representatives, 89th Congress, 
2nd session, 612 pp., printed. Includestestimony, state- 
ments, and exhibits on additional funds for the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries and Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife. 

_ Doc. 383, Supplemental Appropriations for 1966: 
Communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting Proposed Supplemental Appropriations for 
Various Agencies for Fiscal Year 1966, referred to 














Committee on Appropriations oe of Representatives, 


39th Congress, 2nd Session, Feb. 1966, 21 pp., printed. 
Includes, among others, siaiticieat funds for Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries and Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife. 





SOVIET TRAWLERS IN U. S. TERRITORIAL WA- 
TERS: Sen. Tower inserted in Congressional Re Record, 
Mar. 9, 1§ 166 (pp. 5210- 5212), an article that was printed 


in Navy magazine titled, "The Problem of Soviet Trawl- 
ers--Frequent Entry Into Our Territorial Waters by 
These Electronic-Laden Ships Calls for Tit-for-Tat 
Response by United States...'' by Raymond Schuessler. 
WATER POLLUTION: H. 


562 (Helstoski) intro- 
duced in House Mar. 14, 196 


13 
to amend the Federal 
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Water Pollution Control Act in order to improve and 
make more effective certain programs pursuant to such 
act; to Committee on Public Works. 


H, R, 13627 (Kupperman) introduced in House, Mar. 
15 1966, to amend section 8 of the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act to authorize reimbursement of States | 
and prefinance certain treatment works; to Committee | 


on Public Works. 
H.R. 13653 (Cleveland) and H.R. 13655 (Cramer) in- | 
troduced in House Mar. 15, 1966, to amend Section 8 | 

Pollution Control Act to authorize 


Federal Water 
municipalities, or intermu- 


f the 
ces Seaneee of States, 
icipal or interstate agencies that wish to undertake 
the construction of treatment works in advance of the 
of funds; to Committee on Public Works. 





House Committee on Government Operations Mar. 


16, 1966, filed a report (H. Rept. 1330) on water pollu- 
tion control and abatement, without amendment; refer- 


red to Committee of the W hol e House on the State of 
the Union. 

Sen. Randolph in extension of his remarks inserted 
n Congressional Record, Mar. 15, 1966 (pp. Al435- 
A1436), an address delivered Mar. 1, 1966, by Sen. 
Muskie before the American Water Works Association, 
Washington, D. C., titled "Water Quality and the Na- 
tional Interest." 


Rep. 


Apr. 6, 1 








Reinecke inserted in Congressional Record, 
66 (pp. A2018-A2020), an article that ap- 
peared in the Mar. 1966 issue of Engineer ‘ing and Sci- 
ence titled ‘Controlling Ocean Pollution” by Dr. Nor- 
man Brooks, professor of civil engineering, Califor- 

nia Institute of Technology. 
WATER RESOURCE PROPOSALS--FEASIBILITY 











INVE STIGA’ TK YN S. 3034 (Jackson) introduced in 
Senate Mar. 7, 1966, and H.R. 13419 (Aspinall) intro- 
juced in House Mar, 9, to authorize the Secretar y of 





Interior to engage in feasibility investigations of 











cert water resource development proposals; to 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Sen. Jack- 
son inserted in Congressional Record, Mar. 7, 1966 
(4875-4876), a letter from Kenneth Holum, Assistant 
tary of the Interior, requesting the proposed 
‘egislation and stating the purpose and need for the 


The House Mar, 7, 
issistant Secretary 


I proposed 


1966, received a letter from the 
of the Interior, transmitting a draf 
legislation, 


The Subcommittee on Water and Power Resources 
% Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
ie rings Mar. 28, 1966, on S. 3034, to authorize 





velopment proposals, 


WA’ 


tee on 


ER RESOURCES RESE, ARCH: 
Irrigation and Reclamation of House Committee 
n Interior and Insular Affairs Mar. 17 1966, met in 

session and approved for full committee ac- 
3606 (amended), 
1 of water 








research, Similar to S, 22. 


House 


Mar. 21, 1966, received a communication 
‘rom the President of the United States, transmitting 
a report of the Committee on Water Resources Re- 
search of the Federal Council for Science and Technol 
ogy; to Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
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ility investigations of certain water resource de- 


The Subcommit- 


to promote a more adequate 





Sen. 
21, 1966 (p.6049), the letter from President Johnson 
transmitting a long-range water research report by the 
Committee on Water Resources Research of the Feder- 
al Council for Science and Technology. 


Jackson inserted in Congressional Record, Mar. 





Sen. McGovern inserted in Congressional Record, 
Mar. 21, 1966 (pp. 6095-6101), a statement by Sen. 
Anderson on the annual report of the Office of Water 
Resources Research, together with the letter of trans- 
mittal by the Secretary of the Interior. 








House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Mar. 23, 1966, met in open session and ordered report- 
ed favorably to the House H.R. 3606 (amended), to pro- 


mote a more adequate national program of water re- 
search, 


| House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Mar. 26, 1966, reported (H. Rept. 1350), with amend- 
ment H.R. 3606, to promote a more adequate national 
program of water research; referred to Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union, 





H. Rept. 1350, Promoting a More Adequate National 
| Program of Water Research (Mar. 26, 1966, report 
from the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

U. S, House of Representatives,89th Congress, 2nd ses- 
sion, to accompany H. R. 3606), 14 pp., printed. Com- 
mittee reported bill favorably with amendmenis. Dis- 
cusses purpose, major provisions of the bill, and 
changes in existing law. 

















The Senate Mar. 29, 1966, received a communica- 
tion from the President, transmitting a report entitled 
"A 10- Year Program of Federal Water Resources Re- 
search" (with an acc ompanying report); to Committee 


on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
The House Mar. 30, 1966, adopted H. Res. 801, pro- 
| viding for the consideration of and 1 hour of debate on 








H.R. 3606, to promote a more adequate national pro- 
| gram of water research. The House then passed H, R. 
| 3606. This passage was subsequently vacated and 5S, 22, 


a Similar bill, was passed in lieu after being amended 
| to contain the House-passed language. Several Repre- 
sentatives made remarks from the floor when consider- 


ing the bill. Rep. Quillen or »d out in Congressional 
Record, Mar. 30, 1966 (pp. 6801-6802), that the pur- 


pose of H.R. 3606 is to improve current research pro- 
grams in the field of water resources by amendment of 
t| the Water Resources Research Act of 1964 to provide 
authority to undertake a program of research into all 
aspects of water problems under the control of the De- 
partment. He stated that under H.R, 3606, research 
grants and contracts on a matching or other basis are 
provided for State agencies, universities, firms, and 
individuals working in the field; and authorizes $85 mil- 
lion over a 10-year period, 











Senate Apr. 5, 1966, concurred in the House amend- 
ment to S, 22, to promote a more adequate program of 
water research; thus clearing the bill for the Presi- 
dent's signature. 
WORLD HUNGER: H.R, 13667 (Tupper), to promote 
international trade in agricultural commodities to com- 
bat hunger and malnutrition, to further economic de- 





velopment, and for other purposes; to Committee on 
Agriculture. 
Sen. Tydings inserted in Congressional Record, Mar. 








22, 


1966 (p. 6193-6195), a statement submitted by Sec- 
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retary of State, Dean Rusk, before the Senate Commit- tion of interest to commercial fisheries at the end of the Ist session of the 89th 


tee on Agriculture and Forestry, March 7, 1966, sup- Congress. For copies of MNL--3 "Legislative Actions Affecting Commercial 


Fisheries, 89th Congress, Ist Session 1965," write to the Fishery Market News 
Service, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, U. S, Department of the Interior, 
1815 N. Fort Myer Drive, Rm. 510, Arlington, Va. 22209. 


porting S. 2933. 





Note: REPORT ON FISHERY ACTIONS IN 89TH CONGRESS: The U. S. Bu- 


vau of Commercial Fisheries has issued a leaflet on the status of most legisla- 




















PROGRAM TO SAVE RARE ARIZONA TROUT 


A program to save the rare native Arizona (or Apache) trout is being stepped up. Sponsored 
jointly by the U. S, Interior Department's Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, Arizona and New 
Mexico fishery agencies, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Apache tribe, the program is designed 
to protect the habitat of the fish and, if necessary, to increase its numbers by artificial propagation, 


Once the Arizona trout was found in 360 miles of stream. Today the survivors can be found only 
in two small mountain streams--Ord Creek and the upper end of the White River's East Fork--onthe 
1,664,872-acre Fort Apache Reservation in east-central Arizona. The landlords are about 4,000 A- 
paches, who are cooperating in the effort to save the rare fish. 


The Arizona trout is much smaller than the non-native rainbow and the Yellowstone cutthroat, 
which have been stocked in downstream waters, The small size of its two streams, and the resulting 
scarce food supply, has limited the average size of the fish to 5 to 6 inches, though it may reach 16 
inches, Its back is a dark olive green and its belly and sides yellow gold. The yellow-gold color is 
always present in the pure strain and is often present in hybrid strains. It has minute scales andits 
spots are black and sharp; many of the spots are circled. 


The Arizona trout spawns in March and April. The female lays between 200 and 600 eggs. Its 
nesting is similar to that of the rainbow trout. The female digs a "redd"'--a shallow, round depres- 
sion in gravel under running water. As she drops the eggs, the male, who is at her side, fertilizes 
them, The eggs are then covered with gravel and incubation begins. This requires 5 to 6 weeks, then 
the fry hatch, rise from under the gravel and begin searching for their food--small organisms inthe 
stream, 


In the summer of 1964, the White Mountain Apache Tribe and the Bureau of Indian Affairs asked 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife to study the Arizona native trout and recommend a pro- 
gram to save it. A Bureau biologist studied the problem and recommended that 15-foot vertical dams 
be built on the two streams to prevent the upstream migration of competing fish--and that the water 
upstream of the barriers be restocked with the Arizona native trout. 


He suggested, too, that a small lake be constructed where the trout would be able to maintainits 
own population by spawning in a live stream feeding the lake. If hatchery propagation becomes nec- 
essary or desirable, the lake would be a good source of eggs. 


Eventually, the Arizona native trout will be given a scientific name and, together with the Gila 
trout (Salmo gila), may be brought back from the edge of extinction, The need is urgent, Both rare 
fish are presently at the mercy of an act of nature or man: a forest fire, a natural catastrophe, ora 
pesticide could destroy them. But, if things go according to plans for the next few years, there may 
even be limited fishing again for the two trout. 
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FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE CFS-4049 - New Jersey Landings, December 1965, 3 pp. 


CFS-4050 - Rhode Island Landings, November 1965, 
3 pp. 
PUBLICATIONS CFS-4051 - Alabama Landings, December 1965, 3 pp. 
CFS-4052 - Mississippi Landings, December 1965, 3 pp. 

HESE PROCESSED PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE FREE FROM THE CFS-4055 - Packaged Fishery Products, 1965 Annual 
FORMATION, U. S. FISH ANC WILDLIFE SERVICE, WASHING- Summary, 5 pp. 
es Ee eee ee ee Se Nee Tae ee CFS-4056 - Industrial Fishery Products, 1965 Annual 
Summary, 9 pp 









URRENT FISHERY STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. CFS-4057 - Canned Fishery Products, 1965 Annual 
FISHERY LEAFLETS. ~ a 7 
EPARATES (REPRINTS) FROM COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW. Summary, 17 pp. 





H. - SPECIAL SCIENTIFIC REPORTS--F1SHERIES (LIMITED | CFS-4058 - California Landings, November 1965, 4 pp. 
STRIBUTION). CFS-4059 - Fish Sticks, Fish Portions, and Breaded 
| Shrimp, 1965 Annual Summary, 4 pp. 





Number Title CFS-4061 - Maine Landings, December 1965, 4 pp. 
CFS-3973 - North Carolina Landings, October 1965, | CFS-4062 - Shrimp Landings, November 1965, 5 pp. 
4 pp. | CFS-4063 - Massachusetts Landings, September 1965, 
CFS-3974 - South Carolina Landings, September 1965, | 9 pp. 
3 pp. | CFS-4064 - Massachusetts Landings, October 1965, 9 pp. 
FS-3980 - Frozen Fishery Products, November 1965, | CFS-4065 - California Landings, December 1965, 5 pp. 
8 pp. | CFS-4067 - Massachusetts Landings, November 1965, 
FS-3982 - Maryland Landings, September 1965, 4 pp. | 9 pp. 
f5-3988 - Louisiana Landings, September 1965, 3 pp. | CFS-4068 - Fish Meal and Oil, January 1966, 2 pp. 
f5-3992 - Maryland Landings, October 1965, 4 pp. | CFS-4072 - Louisiana Landings, December 1965, 3 pp. 
FS-3994 - Brae Carolina Landings, November 1965, CFS-4073 - Rhode Island Landings, December 1965, 
pp. } 3 ° 
CFS-3996 - Virginia Landings, September 1965, 4 pp. CFS-4076 - Florida Landings, January 1966, 8 pp. 
PS-3998 - South Carolina Landings, October 1965, 
> Pp. | Sep. No. 760 - Alaska Shrimp Explorations, 1962-64. 
j99 - Georgia Landings, October 1965, 3 pp. 
CFS-4000 - Frozen Fishery Products, December 1965, Sep. No. 761 - Gear and Technique of the Sea Bass Trap 
ae 8 pp. | Fishery in the Carolinas. 
BS 4011 Georgia Landings, November 1965, 3 pp. 
S-4013 - South Carolina Landings, November 1965, | FL-588 - List of Fishery Cooperatives in the United 
3 pp. States, 1964-65, by Leslie D. McMullin, 16 pp., 
a3 18 - Virginia Landings, October 1965, 4 pp. printed, August 1965. Includes names and addresses 
Ut - Maryland Landings, November 1965, 4 pp. | of fishery cooperatives throughout the United States. 
CF - Manufactured Fishery Products, 1964 An- | Gives in most instances the name of one of the offi- 
nual Summary, 9 pp. cers of the coop, number of members, number of 
CFS-4030 - Virginia Landings, November 1965, 4 pp. | boats owned by members, type of each cooperative, 
S-4031 - North Carolina Landings, December 1965, | and the major species of fish and shellfish caught. 
3 pp. 
CFS-40 Gulf Coast Shrimp Data, September 1965, SSR-Fish. No, 522 - Pelagic Fur Seal Investigations, 
mo! 18 pp. 1964, by Clifford H. Fiscus and Hiroshi Kajimura, 
CrS-4035 - California Landings, September 1965, 4 pp. 52 pp., illus., Nov. 1965. 
. FS-4036 - Texas Landings, December 1965, 3 pp. 
CFS-4037 - California Landings, October 1965, 4 pp. SSR-Fish. No. 524 - Stream Catalog of Southeastern 
CFS-4039 - Florida Landings, December 1965, 8 pp. Alaska, Regulatory District No. 9, edited by Norman 
CFS-4042 - Mississippi Landings, November 1965, Johnston, 199 pp., illus., Sept. 1965. 
mK 3 pp. 
CFS-4043 - Shrimp Landings, October 1965, 5 pp. SSR-Fish. No. 525 - Comparative Study of Juvenile A- 
CFS-4045 - Alabama Landings, November 1965, 3 pp. merican Shad Populations by Fin Ray and Scute 
CFS-4047 - New York Landings, December 1965, 4 pp. Counts, by Paul R. Nichols, 13 pp., Feb. 1966. 
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Annual Report Exploratory Fishing and Gear Research, 

Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Region 2, for 
Fiscal Year 1964, by Harvey R. Bullis, Jr. and John 
R. Thompson, Circular 236, 61 pp., illus., Jan. 1966. 
Includes a report of the base director, outlining the 
significant events in exploratory fishing which oc- 
curred during the fiscal year. Also includes a re- 
sume of accomplishments in fishery development 
made by the Bureau's research vessel Oregon, the 
Gulf of Mexico exploratory fishing and gear re- 
search program, Pascagoula; offshore gear re- 
search, photoinstrumentation, Pascagoula; off-sea- 
son menhaden explorations --Gulf of Mexico, Pas- 
cagoula; Caribbean and tropical Atlantic exploratory 
fishing and gear research program, Pascagoula; and 
faunal survey program, Pascagoula, Also covers 
the South Atlantic exploratory fishing and gear re- 
search program, Brunswick; gear research pro- 
gram, PanamaCity, Panama; and BCF/AID Panama 
spiny lobster project, Panama City, Panama. 











THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE SPE- 


CIFIC OFFICE MENTIONED: 


California Fishery Market News Monthly Summary, 











Part I - Fishery Products Production and Market 
Data, February 1966, 13 pp. (Market News Service, 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Post Office Bldg., 
San Pedro, Calif. 90731.) California cannery re- 
ceipts of tuna and tunalike fish and other species 
used for canning; pack of canned tuna, tunalike fish, 
mackerel, and anchovies; market fish receipts at 
San Pedro, Santa Monica, and Eureka areas; Cali- 
fornia and Arizona imports; canned fish and frozen 
shrimp prices; ex-vessel prices for cannery fish; 
prices forfish meal, oil, and solubles; forthe month 
indicated. 





List of Primary Receivers of Imported Fishery Prod- 





ucts and Byproducts, New York, 1965, 23 pp., 1966. 
(U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Market 
News Service, 346 Broadway, New York, N, Y, 
10013.) 








Middle Atlantic Fishery Trends--Monthly Summary-- 











January 1966, 16 pp. (Market News Service, U.S, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, 346 Broadway, Room 
1003, New York, N, Y. 10013.) Includes summaries 
and analyses of receipts and prices on wholesale 
Fulton Fish Market, including both the salt- and 
fresh-water sections; imports entered at New York 
customs district; primary wholesalers? selling 
prices for fresh, frozen, and selected canned fish- 
ery products; marketing trends; landings at Fulton 
Fish Market docks and Stonington, Conn.; andtrends 
in the fisheries of the New Jersey and Delaware 
Bay areas; for the month indicated. This publica- 
tion succeeds New York City's Wholesale Fishery 
Trends, 





New England Fisheries --Monthly Summary--February 
1966, 21 pp. (Market News Service, U. S, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, 10 Commonwealth Pier, Boston, 
Mass. 02210.) Review of the principal New England 
fishery ports. Presents data on fishery landings by 
ports and species; industrial fish landings and ex- 
vessel prices; imports; cold-storage stocks of fish- 
ery products in New England warehouses; fishery 
landings and ex-vessel prices for ports in Mass- 
achusetts (Boston, Gloucester, New Bedford, 
Provincetown, and Woods Hole), Maine (Portland 
and Rockland), Rhode Island (Point Judith), and Con- 
necticut (Stonington); frozen fishery products prices 
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to primary wholesalers at Boston, Gloucester, and 
New Bedford; and Boston Fish Pier and Atlantic 
Avenue fishery landings and ex-vessel prices by 
species; for the month indicated. 


Receipts of Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products at 





Baltimore's Wholesale Fish Market, 1965, by James 
A. Coyne, April 1966, 30 pp. (Fishery Market News 
Service, U. S, Fish and Wildlife Service, 103 South 
Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 21202.) Includes ar- 
rivals of fresh and frozen fishery products receipts 
on the Baltimore wholesale market as reported by 
original receivers, Excluded are local cold-storage 
withdrawals, direct shipments to hotels, restaurants, 
and retailers, and imports entered by steamship at 
Baltimore. Receipts are listed by states and coun- 
tries from which they were shipped. In cases where 
the shipping point is unknown, they are shown by the 
state from which they were billed. 





(Seattle) Washington and Alaska Receipts and Landings 





of Fishery Products for Selected Areas and Fish- 
eries, Monthly Summary, February 1966, 7 pp. 
(Market News Service, U. S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, 706 New Federal Office Bldg. 909 First Ave., 
Seattle, Wash. 98104.) Includes landings by the hali- 
but fleet reported by the Seattle Halibut Exchange; 
salmonfleets reported by primary receivers; landings 
of halibut reported by the International Pacific Hal- 
ibut Commission; landings of otter-trawl vessels; 
receipts reported by the Fishermen's Marketing 
Association of Washington; local landings by inde- 
pendent vessels; coastwise shipments from Alaska 
by scheduled and non-scheduled shipping lines and 
airways; imports from British Columbia via rail, 
motor truck, shipping lines; and ex-vessel landings; 
and imports from other countries through Washing- 
ton customs district; for the month indicated. 











Seattle, Washington, Brokers, Importers and Exporters 








of Fishery Products, 1966, 7 pp., 1966. (Market 
News Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 706 
Federal Office Bldg., 909 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
98104.) 


THE FOLLOWING SERVICE PUBLICATIONS ARE FOR SALE AND ARE 


AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, U. S, 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, 0. Cc. 20402, 





Fish, Wildlife, and Pesticides, 12 pp., illus., printed, 








10 cents. Discusses many of the most commonly 
known pesticides and the purposes for which they 
are used. Reports on research by Fish and Wildlife 
Service scientists to assess various pesticides and 
to develop substitutes for those found to be most 
dangerous to fish and wildlife. The report also dis- 
closes that pesticides can be found virtually every- 
where in the world, sometimes thousands of miles 
from where they were applied. It explains how 
groups of living organisms rate ona scale of sen- 
sitivity to pesticides and how pesticides kill or in- 
jure these organisms. It also tells how pesticides 
are particularly significant to the fishing industry 
since some of the most valuable species of fish and 
shellfish are among the most sensitive to pesticides. 


Top O' the Mornin! with Fish and Shellfish, Test Kitch- 








en Series No, 15, 19 pp., illus., printed, 1966, 25 
cents. Nutritionists agree that one-fourth to one- 
third of our daily food requirements should be eaten 
at the morning meal; however, large groups of our 
population still do not take the time to eat a good 
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breakfast. A lack of protein in the morning meal 
no doubt accounts for the mid-morning letdown 
many experience. Researchers have found this let- 
down to be a characteristic aftermath of meals 
which are high in carbohydrates and low in high- 
quality proteins. Fish is a high-quality protein food 
abundantly supplied with vitamins and minerals; it 
cooks quickly and has a delicate, distinctive flavor. 
This bookiet contains 17 "change-of-pace" eye- 
opener recipes developed by home economists of 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. They will 
encourage your family to eat a hearty first-meal- 
of-the-day. Three of the recipes "Brunch for a 
Bunch," list ingredients for 25, 50,and 100 portions. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
PUBLICATIONS 


THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND 
WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANI - 
ZAT10N ISSUING THEM, CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING PUBLICATIONS — 
THAT FOLLOW SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE RESPECTIVE ORGANIZATION 
R PUBLISHER MENTIONED, DATA ON PRICES, IF READILY AVAILABLE, 
ARE SHOWN, 


AMINO ACIDS: 
Articles from Chemical Abstracts, vol. 61, printed. 
American Chemical Society, 1155 16th St. NW., 
Washington, D. C, 20006: 





"Fish and fish products. IV--Evaluation of certain 
types of fish for their valuable constituents and es- 
sential amino acids," by M. Qudrat-i-Khuda, Kg. M. 
Quddusur Rahman, and N., A. Khan, July 6, 1964, 
Abstract No. 1178e. 


"Free amino acids of marine invertebrates," by 
James S. Kittredge and others, June 8, 1964, Ab- 
stract No. 14882a. 


ANTIBIOTICS: 
Articles from Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Sci- 


entific Fisheries, printed. Japanese Society of Sci- 
entific Fisheries, Shiba-Kaigandori 6, Minato-ku, 
Tokyo, nase 











"Effect of metal ions upon the heat stability and anti- 
bacterial activity of Tylosin. I--Results obtained 
by the cylinder-plate assay method"; and "II--Re- 
sults obtained by the Turbidimetric assay method," 
by Toshiharu Kawabata, Kimiyo Shibuya, and Take- 
shi Suzuki, vol. 31, May 1965, pp. 350-364. 


"Heat inactivation of Tylosin included in muscle tis- 
sue and method of its prevention," by Tetuo Tomi- 
yama and Etsuko Shiraishi, vol. 31, Apr. 1965, pp. 
312-318. 


Studies on the behavior and the effect of some pre- 
servatives in fish products. I--Behavior of Tylosin 
in fish products onthe basis of antibacterialaction," 
by Motonobu Yokoseki, Chieko Nemoto, and Keishi 
Amano, vol. 30, Sept. 1964, pp. 772-777. 


"Studies on food preservatives. VIII--Resistance 

studies on Tylosin," by Tomoaki Okitsu, Toshiharu 
Kawabata, and Tsuneo Kozima, vol. 31, Mar. 1965, 
pp. 219-226. 
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BIOCHEMISTRY: 

"Kinetics of the reversible reaction of sperm whole 
myoglobin with zinc," by John R. Cann, article, Bio- 
chemistry, vol. 3, May 1964, pp. 714-722, printed. 
Biochemistry, Society for Experimental Biology and 
Medicine, 139th St. and Convent Ave., New York, 

N, Y. 10027. 


"The oxygen equilibrium of some lamprey hemoglo- 
bins," by Eraldo Antonini and others, article, Ar- 
chives of Biochemistry and Biophysics, vol. 105, 
May 1964, pp. 404-408, printed. Archives of Bio- 
chemistry and Biophysics, c/o Academic Press, 
Inc., 111 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 10003. 





BRAZIL: 

"Atividade pesqueira atual no Nordeste Brasileiro" 
(Actual Fishing Activities in Northeast Brazil), ar- 
ticle, Revista Nacional da Pesca, vol. 6, no. 48, Jan- 
uary-February 1966, pp. 9-11, illus., printed. Re- 
vista Nacional da Pesca, Rua Xavier de Toledo, 210, 
Caixo Postal: 30.263, SHo Paulo, Brazil. 


"La pesca en el Brasil" (Fishing in Brazil), article, 
Boletin de Informacion, no. 87, December 1965, pp. 
17-19, printed. Sindicato Nacional de la Pesca, 
Paseo del Prado, 18-20, Madrid, Spain. 


CALIFORNIA: 
California Fish and Game, vol. 52, no. 1, Jan. 1966, 
pp., illus., printed, single copy $0.75. Office of 
Procurement, Documents Section, P. O, Box 1612, 
Sacramento, Calif. 95807. Some of the articles are: 
"Length frequencies of Pacific hake (Merluccius 
productus) landed in California through 1964," by 
E. A. Best and R. J. Nitsos; and "A Greenland hali- 
but, Reinhardtius hippoglossoides (Walbaum) re- 
corded on Southern California,” by Jack W. Schott. 





The California Marine Fish Catch for 1964, by Ed- 
~ ward C. Greenhood and David J. Mackett, Fish Bul- 
letin 132, 45 pp., printed. California Department of 
Fish and Game, Office of Procurement, Documents 
Section, P. O. Box 1612, Sacramento, Calif. 95807. 


Fish and Game Code, 1965, 299 pp., printed, 1965. 
California Department of Fish and Game, Documents 
Section, P. O. Box 1612, Sacramento, Calif. 95807. 
Provisions of this code relate to the taking, process- 
ing, or use of birds, mammals, fish, mollusks, crus- 
taceans, etc. The section pertaining to commercial 
fishing covers licensing, vessel registration, etc.; 
particular varieties of fish such as sardines, ancho- 
vies, salmon, lobster, crab, abalones, clams and 
other mollusks, salt-water and anadromous fish, and 
fresh-water fish. It also covers nets for particular 
varieties of fish, and other means of taking fish. In- 
side the back cover are the hunting and angling reg- 
ulations for 1965, adopted by the Commission under 
its regulatory powers. 





Natural Resources of California, 84 pp., illus., printed, 
60 cents. U.S. Department of the Interior, Office of 
the Secretary, Office of Information, Washington, 

D. C. (For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
20402.) 





Ocean Fishing, 4 pp., illus., printed, 1965. State of 
California Behe oth Agency, Department of Fish 








and Game, 1416 Ninth St., Sacramento, Calif. 95814. 
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CLAMS: 
"Larval development of the brackish water mactrid 
clam, Rangia cuneata," by Paul Chanley, article, 





Chesapeake Science, vol. 6, no. 4, Dec, 1965, pp. 
209-213, illus., printed, single copy 75 cents. Nat- 


ural Resources Institute of the University of Mary- 
land, Chesapeake Biological Laboratory, Solomons, 
Md. 20688. 


‘Temperature dependence of the activity of the anti- 
tumor factor in the common clam," by Andrew 


Hegyeli, article, Science, vol. 146, Oct. 2, 1964, p. 
77-78, printed. Science, American Association for 


1515 Massachusetts 
Cc, 20005. 


the Advancement of Science, 
Ave. NW., Washington, D, 


COD: 
Articles 
Board of ¢ 


irom 
“anada, 
and Controller 


Journal c of ihe Fisheries Research 
vol. 22, printed. Queen's Printer 
of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada: 








"Lysolec 
and H. 


" by M. Yurkowski 
1965, pp. 643-652. 


ithinase of cod muscle, 
3rockerhoff, May 


"Studies on the quality of Newfoundland cod. 10--Ef- 
fect of ial freezing rates on the fro- 
zen and stored quality of trap cod," by W. A. Mac- 
Callum, Dorothy A. Chalker, and E. J. Laishley, 
March 1965, pp. 411-420; 11--Thaw-drip poly- 
phosphate-treated and untreated fillets,'' by Dorothy 
4. Chalker and W. A. MacCallum, May 1965, pp. 


783-791. 


some commer<¢ 


"Trends in catch, age, and size of cod from the com- 
longline fishery at Bonavista, Newfound- 
52-62," by A. M. Fleming, March 1965, pp. 

+. 


mercial 
land, 1 
7 


165-4 


COMMISSIONS 
Gulf States Marine Fi sSion Sixteenth 

Annual Report, 1964-1965 (to the Congress of the 
United States and to the Governor and Legislators 
of Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Tex vit +7 pp., illus., printed, limited distribution. 
Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission, 312 

, New Orleans, La, 70112. Outlines 


sheries Commission Sixteenth 


Audubon Bldg 
the Commissi« ‘onts activities for the period October 
1964-October 1965, with a summary of actions and 
recommendations, Describes briefly the activities 
h of the member States during that period. 
Includes short discussions of U. S, Fish and Wild- 
life Service activities in shellfish, menhaden, bot- 
tomfish, and pelagic fish exploration; offshore gear 
faunal survey; shrimp biology, shrimp 
and experimental biology; estuarine stud- 
red tide program; biochemical stud- 
ies of shrimp; mic robiolog; y; seafood inspection and 
certification; marketing; Federal aid to States; and 
financial assistance to the commercial fishing in- 
dustry. Also contains the financial report of the 
Commission for the year ended June 30, 1965. 


tl ea 


research 
iynamics, 


ies 


pesticides 


Pacific 


Annual 


16th 17th Report: 
Fisheries Commission for the Y« 
(to the Congress of the United States and to the 
Governors and Legislatures of Washington, Oregon, 
California, and Idaho), 62 pp., illus., printed, April 
1965. Pacific Marine Fisheries Commission, 741 
State Office Bldg., 1400 SW. Fifth Ave., Portland, 


and ts of the Marine 
irs 1963 and 1964 
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Oreg. 97201. Reports briefly on the specific activi- 
ties of the Pacific Marine Fisheries Commission dur- 
ing 1963 and 1964 and presents a review of develop- 
ments in the fields of research, regulation, and coor- 
dination in the States of Washington, Oregon, Califor- 
nia, and the new member Idaho. Reviews Commis- 
sion activities during 1963, a few of which are: ac- 
tion on the exploitation by foreign fishing vessels, 
taking salmon on high seas, shrimp problem between 
Oregon and California, salmon spawning sanctuaries, 
power dam moratorium, Indian affairs, pesticide 
program and other topics. Also reviews Commission 
activities of 1964, among which are: permanent pro- 
tection area for anadromous fish in the Salmon River, 
Idaho; oysters--causes of mortality; shrimp research; 
and tariff on imported fish regarding international 
North Pacific Treaty. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX: 


C 


Ct 


Measuring Prices: An Inexact Science, by Arthur M. 





Ross, 2 pp., printed. (Reprinted from The WallStreet 
Journal, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1966.) U.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, 

D. C, 20210. 








RABS: 

"Hemolymph calcium fluctuations as related to en- 
vironmental salinity during ecdysis of the blue crab, 
Callinectes sapidus," by Paul A. Haefner, Jr., article, 
Chemical Abstracts, vol. 61, Oct. 26, 1964, Abstract 
No. 11071e, printed. American Chemical Society, 
1155 16th St. NW., Washington, D, C, 20006. 








"Record crab yield paves way for vigorous market 
push," by Duane D. Shelton, article, Quick Frozen 
Foods, vol. 17, Mar. 1965, pp. 85-89, printed. Quick 
Frozen Foods, 1776 Broadway, New York, N, Y. 
10019. 


"A study of the hatching process in aquatic inverte- 
brates. XX--The blue crab, Callinectes sapidus, 
Rathbun; XXI--The nemertean, Carcinonemertes 
carcinophila (K6lliker),'"' by Charles C. Davis, arti- 
cle, Chesapeake Science, vol. 6, no. 4, Dec. 1965, 
pp. 201-208, illus., printed, single copy 75 cents. 

Natural Resources Institute of the University of Mary- 

land, Chesapeake Biological Laboratory, Solomons, 

Md. 20688. 














SUBA: 


"Nuevos horizontes en la pesca del bonito" (New Hori- 
zons in Bonito Fishing), article, Mar y Pesca, vol. 6, 
March 1966, pp. 4-11, illus., printed. Instituto Na- 
cional de la Pesca, Amargura 103, Havana, Cuba. 








*ZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Articles from Bulletin, vol. 1, no. 3, July-September 
1965, printed in Czech. Fisheries Research Institute, 
Vodnan, Czechoslovakia: 


"Further new experiences on the use of antibiotics in 
our fishery," by Josef Havelka and Frantisek Volf, 
pp. 12-20. 


"Application of herbicides for the killing of aquatic 
plants,"' by Miroslav Vejvoda, pp. 21-27. 


"The newly built experimental ponds of Fisheries Re- | 
search Institute as a base for solving research tasks," 
by Rudolf Berka and Emanuel Eliasek, pp. 33-35. 





on 
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nt 
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OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM. 


DOGFISH: 
Occurrence of Spiny Dogfish (Squalus acanthias), and 
ther Elasmobranchs in South Carolina Coasta 
Waters, I pp., printed. (Reprinted from Copeia, no. 
3, Sept. 30, 1965, p. 378.) American Society of Ich- 
thyologists and Herpetologists, 18111 Nordhoff St., 
Northridge, Calif. 91324. 





ECOLOGY: 

Articles from Ecology, vol. 46, no. 6, Autumn 1965, 
illus., printed. Duke University Press, P. O. Box 
6697 College Station, Durham, North Carolina 27708: 


"Vertical zonation of inshore fishes in the upper wa- 
ter layers of the Hawaiian Islands," by William A. 
Gosline, pp. 823-831. 


"Respiration and some phosphorus excretion in some 
marine populations," by Masako Satomi and Law- 
rence R. Pomeroy, pp. 877-881. 


"Chronic exposure of blue crabs, Callinectes sapidus, 
to sublethal concentrations of DDT," by Jack I. 
Lowe, pp. 899-900. 





FISH MEAL: 

"Possible interference of fats, carbohydrates, and 
salts in amino-acid determinations in fish meals, 
fish protein concentrates, and mixed animal feeds," 
by Preston Smith, Jr., M. E. Ambrose, and G. M. 
Knobl, Jr., article, Journal of Agricultural and Food 
Chemistry, vol. 31, May-June Tees. pp. 266-268, 
printed. tae of Agricultural and Food Chem- 
istry, The American Chemical Society, 1155 - 16th 
St. NW., Washington, D, C. 20006. 


FISH MORTALITIES: 

Catastrophic Fish Mortalities on Kentucky Lake, 8 
pp., processed, Nov. ‘ é Executive Secre- 
tary, Tennessee Stream Pollution Control Board, 
620 Cordell Hull Bldg., Nashville, Tenn, 37219. 


FISH OIL 
"Absorptive bleaching and molecular distillation of 
menhaden oil," by E. J. Gauglitz, Jr., and E. H. 
Gruger, Jr., article, Journal of the American Oil 
Chemists! Society, vol. 42, June 1965, pp. 561-563, 
) printed. American Oil Chemists! Society, 35 E. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, Ill. 60601. 








"Biological availability of calcium and phosphorus in 
menhaden fish oils," by A. H. Spandorf and K. C. 
Leong, article, Poultry Science, vol. 44, July 1965, 
pp. 1107-1113, printed. Poultry Science Associa- 











tion, Kansas State University, Manhattan, Kansas 
66504, 


"Studies of the distributions of lipids in hypercholes - 
teremic rats. 3--Changes in hypercholesteremia 
and tissue fatty acids induced by dietary fats and 
marine oil fractions," by James J. Peifer and oth- 
ers, article, Archives of Biochemistry and Bio- 
physics, vol. 110, May 1965, pp. 570-883, printed. 
Archives of Biochemistry and Biophysics, c/o 


} Academic Press, 111 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
10003, 


FISH POPULATIONS: 
An Analysis of the Variabilit of Fish Populations 


"Taken by Otter Trawl in Biscayne Bay, Florida, by 
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Martin Roessler, Contribution No, 594, 8 pp., printed. 
(Reprinted from Transactions of the American Fish- 


— Ce 





The Marine Laboratory, Institute of Marine Science, 
University of Miami, Miami, Fla. 33124. 


FISHWAYS: 

"Fish, Wildlife, and Water Development," by J. C. 
Fraser, article, Outdoor California, vol. 27, no. 2, 
Feb. 1966, pp. 3-5, 14, illus., printed, annual sub- 
scription $2.00. Outdoor California, State of Califor- 
nia, Office of Procurement, Documents Section, P, O, 
Box 1612, Sacramento, Calif. 95807. 


FREEZE-DRYING: 

"Browning of freeze-dried fish," by H. L. A. Tarr and 
R. E. A. Gadd, article, Journal of the Fisheries Re- 
search Board of Canada, vol. 22, May 1965, pp. 755- 
760, printed. Queen's Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 








FRESH-WATER FISH: 

"Some pan fishes of New York--yellow perch, white 
perch, white bass, freshwater drum," by Edward C. 
Raney, article, The Conservationist, vol. 10, no. 3, 
1965, pp. 22-28, printed. The Conservationist, New 
York State Conservation Dept., Albany, N. Y. 


FROZEN FISH: 

"Puff-type batter coating creating profitable market 
for deep-fry frozen food," article, Quick Frozen 
Foods, vol. 27, June 1965, pp. 117-130, printed, Quick 
Frozen Foods, 1776 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
10019. 


GEAR: 

"Adjusting ship-type with gear handling in sterntrawl- 
er design," by Conrad Birkhoff, article, The South 
African Shipping News and Fishing Industry Review, 
vol. 20, no. 9, Sept. 1965, pp. 100-103, illus., printed, 
single copy 30c. (about US$0.45). Thomson News- 
papers, South Africa (Pty.) Ltd., Thibault Sq., Box 
80, Cape Town, South Africa Republic. 











GENERAL: 

The Common Wealth in Ocean Fisheries, by Francis 
T. Christy and Anthony Scott, 294 pp., printed, 1965, 
$6.00. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md. 
21218. The authors examine the fishery resources 
of international waters, pointing out that intense 
competition can lead to conflict between nations, de- 
pletion of resources, and wastage of capital and labor. 
The first part of the book discusses the common 
property aspects of fisheries and reviews the poten- 
tial physical productivity of the oceans, and on the 
supply and demand situation which is likely to devel- 
op for ocean products. The remainder of the book 
examines the legal principles that guide the present 
use of the seas and concludes that new practices and 
regulations are called for if the world's fisheries are 
to be developed in an orderly and rational fashion, 





GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC: 

Informatione fur die Fischwirtschaft (Information for 
the Fishing Industry), vol. 12, no. 4/5, 1965, 53 pp., 
processed in German. Includes among others, these 
articles: "Such-und Forschungsreise mit FFS 'Wal- 
ther Herwig'--10. Reise" (Exploratory and Re- 
search Trip of the FFS "Walther Herwig''--10th Trip): 
"Bericht uber die 88. Reise des FFS 'Anton Dohrn! 
nach Labrador und Westgronland" (Report on the 88th 
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trip of the FFS "Anton Dohrn" to Labrador and West 


Greenland); 'Uberblick uber die deutsche Herings - 
fischerei 1964"' (Review of the German Herring Fish- 


ery 1964); "Neue Ergebnisse aus der internationalen 


Forschung iiber den Roten Thun" (New Findings 
from the International Research on Red Tuna); and 
"Methoden der Qualitatsbeurteilung tiefgefrorener 
Fischerzeugnisse" (Methods of Determining Quality 
of Deep Frozen Fishery Products). 


HALIBUT: 

"Chalkiness in halibut in relation to muscle pH and 
protein denaturation,"' by N. Tomlinson, S, E, 
Geiger, and E. Dollinger, article, Journal of the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada, vol. 22, May 
1965, pp. 653-663, printed. Queen's Printer, Ottawa, 
Canada. 





ICHTHYOLOGY: 


Copeia, No. 4, Dec. 31, 1965, 175 pp., illus., printed. 
American Society of Ichthyologists and Herpetolo- 
gists, 18111 Nordhoff St., Northridge, Calif. 91324. 
Includes, among others, articles on: "Osteology of 
the Zoarcid fish Melanostigma pammelas," by Ed- 
gar L. Yarberry; "A Review of the razorfish genus 
Hemipteronotus (Labridae) of the Atlantic Ocean," 
by John E. Randall; ''Cubiceps athenae, a new 
nomeid fish from the western North Atlantic Ocean, 
and its systematic position among stromateoids," 
by Richard L. Haedrich; and "Ichthyological notes: 
New locality records for Alaskan fishes." 








IRRADIATION PRESERVATION: 

"Irradiation preservation of Pacific Coast fish and 
shellfish. III - Storage life of petrale sole fillets at 
33° and 42° F.," by J. Spinelli and others, article, 
Food Technology, vol. 19, June 1965, pp. 126-130, 
printed, single copy $1.50. Food Technology, Insti- 
tute of Food Technologists, Suite 1350, 176 N. 
Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 60603. 


Radiation Processing of Foods (Hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Research, Development, and Ra- 
diation of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Congress of the United States, Eighty-Ninth Con- 
gress, lst session, June 9 and 10, 1965), 826 pp., 
illus., printed, $2.50. The Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 20402. Contents include statements and 
correspondence from various Federal Officials, 
doctors, and representatives of business firms. It 
includes, among others, a report on "Marketing 
feasibility study of radiation processed fishery prod- 
ucts"; and "Irradiation nears reality--pilot plant 
will pioneer processing, shipping, and marketing of 
irradiated seafoods."' Fish meal is included in the 
study of the economics of controlling Salmonellae 
in foods by the use of ionizing radiation. 





"Studies on food irradiation in Japan," article, Food 
Irradiation Quarterly, vol. 5, no. 3, January-March 
1965, pp. A8-All1, printed. Centre Europeen d'In- 





formation pour l'Irradiation des Aliments, B. P. No. 


6, Gid-sur- Yvette (S. -et-O), France. (For sale by 


O.E.C.D. Mission, Suite 1223, 1346 Connecticut Ave. 


NW., Washington, D, C, 20006.) 


JAPAN: 
Fisheries Census for FY 1964, 181 pp., printed in 





Japanese, December 1965. Statistics and Survey Di- 
vision, Agriculture-Forestry Ministry, Tokyo, Japan. 





Fisheries Production Indexes for 1964, 6 pp., processed 











in Japanese, November 1965 


. Japanese Fisheries 
Agency, Tokyo, Japan. 


Statistic Tables of Fishing Vessels, General Report 





No. 17, As of the End of 1964, 280 pp., printed in 
Japanese and English. Japanese Fisheries Agency, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


On Japan-Soviet Fisheries Commission, 29 pp., and 





map, processed in Japanese, February 1966. Fish- 
eries Agency of Japan, Agriculture-Forestry Minis- 
try, Tokyo, Japan. Includes information for 1965 on 
Japanese and Soviet catches of salmon, king crab, 
and herring, showing prices and number of vessels 
engaged in the fisheries. 


Memoirs of the Faculty of Fisheries, Kagoshima Uni- 
versity, vol. 14, 180 pp., illus., printed, December 





1965. The Faculty of Fisheries, Kagoshima Univer- 
sity, Kagoshima, Japan. Contains some articles in 
Japanese with English abstracts, and some articles 
in English. Some of the articles are: "Studies on 
some marine algae from southern Japan--VI," by 
Takesi Tanaka, in English; 'Developmental process 
of fishery economy--a case study on the bonito fish- 
eries at Botomari,"” by Takeshi Hara, in Japanese; 
"Changes in chemical components, especially in 
inosonic acid, of cold stored bonitos,' by Muneo 
Sameshima, in Japanese; ''Correlation between the 
fish-tissue-pieces size in the homogenate viscosity," 
by Jun-ichi Nishimoto and Ohta Fuyuo, in Japanese; 
"Effect of freezing on activation of protease con- 
tained in skipjack muscle," by Zentaro Ooshiro, in 
Japanese; "On the formation of tyramine in fish and 
shellfish,"' by Fuyuo Ohta, in Japanese; ''Formation 
of volatile carbonyls in cooked fish as related to the 
rancidity,"" by Fuyuo Ohta, in Japanese. 


LAMPREY: 


"A preliminary annotated list of the lampreys and 
fishes of Illinois," by Philip W. Smith, article, Illi- 
nois Natural Histroy Survey Biological Notes, vol. 
54, 1965, pp. 1-12, ilfus., map, printed. Tllinois 
Natural History Survey, Natural Resources Bldg., 
Urbana, Ill. 61801 


LOBSTER: 


"Zinc regulation in the lobster, Homarus vulgaris. 
I--Tissue zinc and copper concentrations,” by G. W. 
Bryan, article, Chemical Abstracts, vol. 62, Feb. 15, 
1965, Abstract No. 4377c, printed. American Chem- 
ical Society, 1155 16th St. NW., Washington, D.C. 
20006, 





MAMMALS: 


Marine Mammals, by Richard J. Harrison and Judith 
E. King, 192 pp., illus., printed, 1965, $5.00. Hillary 
House Publishers, Ltd., 303 Park Ave., South, New 
York, N. Y. 10010. This book describes the appear- 
ance, distribution and fossil representatives of ma- 
rine mammals --whales and dolphins, seals and sea- 





lions, manatees and dugongs --and their classification 


into three orders, cetacea, sirenia, and pinnipedia. 
Much of the book is devoted to explaining how the an- 
atomy and physiology of a normal mammal has been 
adapted to marine life. Recent research has shown 
how remarkably intelligent some of these animals _ 
are; for as well as being able to learn and communi- 
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location. The authors stress, though, that much re- 
search is still needed both on this subject of intel- 
ligence and on the habits of cetaceans and seals. 
The references at the end of the book give an ex- 
tensive list of current, as well as standard books 
and articles to which the student may refer, 


MARINE BIOLOGY: 

A Biological Investigation of the Caloosahatchee Es - 
tuary of Florida, by Gordon Gunter, Gulf Research 
Report, vol. 2, no. 1, 72 pp., illus., printed, Dec. _ 
1965. Gulf Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean 
Springs, Miss. 





MARKETING: 
Small Marketers Aids--Annual No. 7, edited by Jean 
“B. MacArthur, 100 pp.; 1965, printed, 40 cents. 
Small Business Administration, Washington, D.C. 
(For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 











20402.) Contains a series of 12 Aids published dur- 
ing 1962. Advises the small businessman how to 
deal wit n all aspects of running a small merchan- 
dising operation. It also discusses buying habits of 
customers, motivation research, building the right 
reputation, installment selling, advertising, etc. 
MINERALS: 

"Mineral content of fish. Studies of minerals (NA 

K, CA, P, MG) in fish and their importance in the 
jiet of healthy and sick people," by J. G. Rausch- 
Stroomann and M. Breckwoldt, article, Chemical 
Abstr acts, vol. 61, Dec. 21, 1964, Abstract No. 
16703a, printed. American Chemical Society, 1155 
16th St. NW., Washington, D, C. 20006. 


MOLLUSK SHELLS: 

"Trace elements in recent mollusk shells," by Orrin 
H. Pilkey and H. G. Goodell, article, Chemical Ab- 
stracts, vol. 62, Feb. 1, 1965, Abstract No. 3121e, 
printed. American Chemical Society, 1155 16th St., 
NW. Washington, D. C. 20006. 


MOLLUSKS: 
Some High] of Mollusks on the U 


es Cre const, e Gordon Sooner. 1 Dos 


printed, ‘(Reprinted from Annual Reports for 1964 
of the American Malacological Union, p. 12.) Gulf 


Coast Research Laboratory, Ocean Springs, Miss. 












NEW JERSEY: 
Annual Report of the Division of Fish and Game, 62 
pp., printed. Department of Conservation and Eco- 
nomic Development, Division of Fishand Game, Tren- 
, New Jersey. Contains, among others, summary 
f activities of Bureau of fisheries management, 
freshwater research and development section." 


CEANOGRA PHY: 
from the U, S. Naval Oceanographic Office, 
C, 20390: 





ivallable 


Washington, D, 


Uceanographic Atlas of the North Atlantic Ocean. 
Section I--Tides and Currents, 82 pp.; Section V-- 
Marine Geology, Publication No. 700, 77 pp., proc- 
essed, 1965, each Section $2.00. 











Oceanogr aphy and Underwater Sound for Naval Ap- 
plications, Spe cial Publication 84, 145 pp., illus., 
rocessed, 75 “cents, 1965. 
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Wevs. Hindcast Dung opRoatae Bae Atlantic Ocean, by Donald 
~G, Buni unting, T 3 pp., processed, 75 cents, 
Jan. 1966. 


Annual Report of Oceanographic Observations, vol. 13, 
1964, 222 pp., illus., printed, February1965. Fish- 
eries Research and Development Agency, The Re- 
public of Korea, Pusan, Korea. 


Proceedings of the National Conference on the Concept 
of a Sea tisake Univeratt 96 pp., printed, Oct. 28 
and 29, 1965, US$4.00. Ad ge School of Oceano- 
graphy, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R, I. 
02881. Contains the speeches, panel discussions, 
and other proceedings of the National Conference on 
the "Concept of a Sea-Grant University." 








"U. S. needs new oceanography program," by James H. 
Wakelin, Jr., article, Chemical and Engineerin 
News, vol. 43, June 21, 1965, p. 21, printed. em- 
ical and Engineering News, McGraw Hill Publishing 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N,. Y. 10036. 


University Curricula in Oceanography, Academic Year 
, ICO Pamphlet No. 23, 118 pp., processed, 

Dec. 1965. Interagency Committee on Oceanography, 
Bldg. 159E, Washington Navy Yard, Washington, D.C. 
20390. This catalog is a compilation of courses offered 
inthe marine sciences at accredited American colleges 
and universities. Inaddition to providing information 
for students, its purpose is to increase the exchange of 
information among the schools, and between them and 
employers of oceanographic manpower. Courses 
described are not restricted to those designated as 
"oceanography" by the institutions offering them, 
but include all courses dealing with the study of ma- 
rine environment. Undergraduate curricula include 
marine biology, oceanography, fisheries, and marine 
geology. It also includes information on noninstitu- 
tional financial aid programs. 











OCEAN PERCH: 
"Redfish," by E. J. Sandeman, article, Trade News, 
vol. 18, no. 8, February 1966, pp. 19-21, illus., 
printed. Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada. 





OKLAHOMA: 

Know Your Oklahoma Fishes, by Hubert C. Ward, 40 
pp., illus., printed. Oklahoma Department of Wild- 
life Conservation, Oklahoma City, Okla. Describes 
and illustrates 16 of the known fish families in Okla- 
homa and about one-third of the species. A brief 
discussion of each species is also included. 








OYSTERS: 

Gonad Development and Discharge of Spawn in Oysters 
of Long Island Sound, by Victor L. Loosanoff, 17 pp., 
illus., printed. (Reprinted from Biological Bulletin, 
vol. 129, no, 3, Dec. 1965, pp. 546-561.) The Biolog - 
ical Bulletin, The Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Woods Hole, Mass. 02543. 





“Oysters: composition of the larval shell," by H. B. 
Stenzel, article, Science, vol. 145, July 10, 1964, pp. 
155-156, printed, single copy 35 cents. Science, 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, 1515 Massachusetts Ave. NW., Washington, 
D, C, 20005, 
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PEARL ESSENCE: 
"Frosted flattery,"' by Mark R. Havass and Irene M. 
Kanagowski, article, Drug and Cosmetic Industry, 
vol. 97, Aug. 1965, pp. TOY -18B, 289-291, arinted. 


Drug Markets Inc., 101 W. 31st St., New York,N., Y. 
10001. 


PLANKTON: 

"Ecological studies related to plankton productivity 
in two Chesapeake Bay estuaries," by R. W. Ward 
and others, article, Chesapeake Science, vol. 6, no. 
4, Dec. 1965, pp. 214-225, illus., printed, single 
copy 75 cents. Natural Resources Institute of the 
University of Maryland, Chesapeake Biological Lab- 
oratory, Solomons, Md. 20688. 





"Marine life dependent upon plankton," by George T. 
Martin, article, South Carolina Wildlife, vol. 13, no. 
1, Winter 1966, pp. 4-5, and 14-15, illus., printed. 
South Carolina Wildlife Resources Department, Box 
360, Columbia, S. C, 29202. 


SALMON: 

"The Retreat of the Atlantic Salmon," by Anthony 
Netboy, article, American Forests, vol. 71, no. 10, 
October 1965, pp. 25-29, 59-63, illus., printed. 

The American Association, 919 Seventeenth Street 
NW. Washington, D, C, 20006. 


"The West Greenland Salmon Fishery," by Richard 
L. Saunders, article, Trade News, vol. 18, no. 8, 
February 1966, pp. 3-6, illus., printed. Information 
and Educational Service, Department of Fisheries, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


SALT FISH: 

"Changes in the properties of salted fat Atlantic her- 
ring during storage," by N. N. Rulev, article, Chem- 
ical Abstracts, vol. 62, June 21, 1965, Abstract No. 
16883f, printed. American Chemical Society, 1155 
16th St. NW., Washington, D. C, 20006. 


SCALLOPS: 


"Orange-red meats in sea scallops," by Neil Bourne 
and E. G. Bligh, article, Journal of the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada, vol. 22, May 1965, pp. 

861-864, printed. Queen's Printer and Controller 

of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada. 





SEISMIC OPERATIONS: 

Observation of Bristol Bay Seismic Operation, Au- 
ust 2-August 10, 1965, by Nevin Aspinwall and 
ordon Tetsell, Information Bulletin 73, 18 pp., 

processed, Alaska Department of Fish and Game, 
Subport Bldg., Juneau, Alaska. 








SHARKS 
"Canadian Atlantic Sharks," by S. N. Tibbo and W. B. 
Scott, article, Trade News, vol. 18, no. 8, February 
1966, pp. 7-10, illus, printed. Information and Edu- 


cational Service, Department of Fisheries, Ottawa, 
Canada. 





"Sharks of the central Gulf Coast of Florida," by 
Eugenie Clark and Katherine von Schmidt, article, 
Bulletin of Marine Science, vol. 15, no. 1, 1965, pp. 
13-83, printed, single copy $3.50. Marine Labora- 
tory, University of Miami, #1 Rickenbacker Cause- 
way, Miami, Fla. 33149. 


SHELLFISH: 

"Shellfish 'farms' may soon be a profitable enterprise," 
article,’Maritimes, winter 1966, pp. 7-10, illus., 
printed. Librarian, Graduate School of Oceanography, 
University of Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I. 02881. 


SHRIMP: 

"Electrical threshold responses of pink shrimp Penaeus 
duorarum, Burkenroad," by Doyne W. Kessler, arti- 
cle, Bulletin of Marine Science, vol. 15, no. 4, Dec. 
1965, pp. 885-895, illus., printed, single copy $3.50. 
Institute of Marine Science, University of Miami, 1 


Rickenbacker Causeway, Virginia Key, Miami, Fla. 
33149. 


SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: 

Management Aids for Small Manufacturers --Annual 
No, 11, edited by Jean B. MacArthur, 107 pp., 1965, 
printed, 40 cents. Small Business Administration, 
Washington, D. C. (For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D, C, 20402.) A series of 12 Aids published 
during the year ending June 30, 1963, and 4 Aids 
published in October 1961. Contains advice of ex- 
perts from all over the country and in every area of 
business management, specifically gathered and de- 
veloped for owners and managers of small businesses. 








SMOKING: 
Abstracts from Chemical Abstracts. American Chem- 


ical Society, 1155 16th St. NW., Washington, D. C. 
20006: 








“Aqueous smoke solution for use in foods," by Clifford 


M. Hollenbeck, vol. 60, Jan. 20, 1964, Abstract No. 
2260g. 


"Electric smoking, a very promising method for smok- 
ing fish,"" by N. A. Voskresenskii, vol. 62, Apr. 12, 
1965, Abstract No. 9695a. 


"Smoke extract to enhance the flavor of canned sprats 
and herring as well as of preserved salmon in oil," 


by I. B. Schober, vol. 61, July 20, 1964, Abstract No. 
2397b. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: 

Annual Report, 1964-1965, Contributions from Bears 
Bluff Laboratories No. 43, 12 pp., illus., printed, 
Jan. 1966. (Reprinted from Report of South Carolina 

Wildlife Resources Department, Fiscal Year July ay 
1964-June 30, 1503.) Bears Blut Laboratories, 
Wadmalaw Island, $8. C. A detailed description of the 
activities of Bears Bluff Laboratories for the period 
under review, covering shrimp and finfish studies, 
fish kills, pond cultivation, shrimp feeding experi- 


ments, the pesticide monitoring program, and area 
biological studies. 
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| 
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SPORT FISHING: 

Artificial Reefs as Tools of Sport Fishery Manage- 
ment in CoaStal Marine Waters, SFI Bulletin no. 170, 
Jan. 1966, 8 pp., illus., printed. Sport Fishing Insti- 
tute, 719 13th St. NW., Washington, D, C, 20005. 





SQUID: 


"Studies on complete utilization of squid (Ommastrep- 
hes sloani pacificus). XX - Manufacture of smoked 





Ss 
squid meat (2)," by Eiichi Tanikawa, Minoru Akiba, 
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and Terushige Motohiro, article, Bulletin of the 
Faculty of Fisheries, Hokkaido University, vol. 14, 
February 1964, pp. 243-261, printed. Faculty of 
Fisheries, Hokkaido University, Kameda-Machi, 
Hakodate, Japan. 





SWORDFISH: 


"The Swordfish," by S. N. Tibbo, article, Trade News, 
vol. 18, no. 8, February 1966, pp. 16-18, illus., 
printed, Information and Educational Service, De- 
partment of Fisheries, Ottawa, Canada. 


TRAWL NETS: 


"Trawl twine testing program points way to new ad- 
vances," article, Fishing Gazette, vol. 82, March 
1965, pp. 12-13, 24, printed. Fishing Gazette 
Publishing Corp., 461 8th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
10001. 


TROUT: 


"Effect of cold acclimation on electrolyte distribu- 
tion in rainbow trout,'' by C. P. Hickman, Jr. and 
others, article, Chemical Abstracts, vol. 61, Oct. 
26, 1964, Abstract No. 11071a, printed. American 
Chemical Society, 1155 16th St. NW., Washington, 
D. C, 20006, 





"Leaping rainbows of the Finger Lakes," by Dwight 
A. Webster, article, The Conservationist, vol. 10, 
no. 3, 1965, pp. 10-13, printed. The Conservation- 
ist, New York State Conservation Dept., Albany, 
ie 


"Persistence of the native rainbow trout type follow - 
ing introduction of hatchery trout,'' by Richard Gard 
and Donald W. Seegrist, article, Copeia, no. 2, 1965, 
pp. 182-185, printed. Copeia, American Society of 
Ichthyologists and Herpetologists, 1811 NordhoffSt., 
Northridge, Calif. 91324. 


"Rainbow trout culture in Japan," by Y. Yoshioka, 
article, U. S. Trout News, vol. 10, no. 4, Nov.-Dec. 
1965, pp. 12, 14, 15, and 19, illus., printed. U.S. 
Trout Farmers Association, 67 W. 9000 South, 
Sandy, Utah 84070. 


"Some effects of environment on egg production in 
brown trout (Salmo trutta), by James T. McFadden, 
Edwin L. Cooper, and John K. Andersen, article, 
Limnology and Oceanography, vol. 10, no. 1, 1965, 
pp. 86-95, printed. Limnology and Oceanography, 
K. M. Rae, c/o George H. Lauss, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





TUNA: 

1965 Canners Statistical Handbook, 521 pp., proc- 
essed, 1965, $2.75. Division of Statistics and Eco- 
nomics, National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 20036. 


‘A report on the survey of tuna," by A. G. York, ar- 
ticle, Commercial Fishing, vol. 3, March 1965, pp. 
31, 33-34, printed. rade Publications Ltd., 26 
Albert Street, Auckland, New Zealand. 


Studies on 'green' tuna. I - The significance of tri- 
methylamine oxide; II - Discoloration of cooked 
tuna meat due to trimethylamine oxide," by Chiaki 
Koizumi and Yoshiro Hashimoto, article, Bulletin 
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of the Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 
31, February 1965, pp. 157-160, June 1965, pp. 439- 
447, printed. Japanese Society of Scientific Fisher- 
ies, Shiba-Kaigandori 6, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


U.S.S.R.: 

Japanese-Soviet Fisheries Technical Cooperation 
Data Subcommittee Leaflets, printed in Japanese, 
Dec, 1965. Japan Fisheries Association, Tokyo, 
Japan? 


No. 1 - Data on the Present Status of Soviet Fisheries, 
39 pp. sks ss — 





No. 2 - (A) Data on Soviet 7-Year Fisheries Plan and 
on Next 5-Year Fisheries Plan; (B) Structure and 
Capacities of Large-Sized Trawlers, 98 pp., illus. 








Prakticheskoe rukovodstvo po bor‘be S vrediteliami 
rybnykh produktov (Practical Guidance in the Con- 
trol of Pests Harmful to Fishery Products), by S. A. 
Dorokhov, 92 pp., printed in Russian, 1965. Izd-vo 
'Pishchevaiia Promyshlennost', Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
The booklet describes modern methods to control 
insects (flies, beetles, moths), rodents, and other 
harmful pests in processing fishery products. 





"Razvedenie rakov v mestnykh vodoemakh" (Breeding 
crayfish in local water reservoirs), by S. Brodskii, 
article, Rybovodstvo i Rybolovstvo, vol. 5, 1959, pp. 
25-26. Ministerstvo Sel'skogo Khoziaistva SSSR, 
Moskva, U.S.S.R. 





UNITED KINGDOM: 

"Fillets or Whole Fish?" article, World Fishing, vol. 
15, no. 2, February 1966, pp. 28-37-31, illus 
printed, single copy 3s. 6d. (about 50 U.S. cents). 
Grampian Press Ltd., The Tower, 229-243, Shep- 
herds Brush Road, Hammersmith, London, W, 6. 
England. With two new British freezer stern trawl- 
ers fitted out for filleting and in commission and 
more on the way, it seems that Britain may soon 
follow Germany in the production of sea-frozen fillets 
by the medium stern trawler. Since this possibility 
was last considered in World Fishing (January 1962), 
the practicability of this system has moved closer, 
though certain problems are not yet fully solved. The 
article draws on expert opinion to define and discuss 
these problems as they stand today. 


VESSELS: 

"Economics of outboard motors in small fishing crafts 
in Saurashtra (India),"' by K. Chidambaram, article, 
Current Affairs Bulletin, vol. 41, no. 1, December 
1964, pp. 8-13, printed. Indo-Pacific Fisheries 
Council, Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, Regional Office for Asia and the Far 
East, Maliwan Mansion, Phra Atit Road, Bangkok, 
Thailand. 





VIRGINIA: 
Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh Annual Reports of the 
ommission of Fisheries of Virginia (for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1964 and June 30, 1965), 40 
pp., illus., printed, 1965, Virginia Commission of 
Fisheries, Newport News, Va. A summary of the 
functions and operations of the Commission. Shows 














the amount of revenue derived from the fish and 
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OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM. 


shellfish industries and royalties, all the expendi- 
tures of the Commission, and the general condition 
of the fish and shellfish industries under the super- 
vision of the Commission. Discusses enforcement 
and personnel, working of the engineering depart- 
ment, Potomac River activities, fishery statistical 
collection, and oyster research. Also covers ac- 
complishments by the Commission in conservation 
and rehabilitation, pollution control, and James 
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receipts from the fish and oyster industry by dis- 
tricts; recorded oyster planting grounds; and other 
related information. 


W HITEFISH: 
"Candling for the detection of triaenophorus crassus 
cysts in whitefish," by W. Budde, article, Journal 
of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, vol. 22, 
May 1965, pp. 865-867, printed. Queen's Printer 
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River study. Statistical tables present data showing and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada, 
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RADIATION PRESERVATION OF FOOD IS GAINING 


The preservation of food by ionizing radiation "is fastapproaching commercialization," 
|and within the decade, irradiation will be recognized as a major technique for preservation, 
| the U. S. Department of Commerce said on June 1, 1965. | 





| These conclusions were presented in a report--"'Current Status and Commercial Pros -| 
| pects for Radiation Preservation of Food,'' prepared by the Food Irradiation Unit in the Of-| 
| fic e of Chemicals and Consumer Products of the Department's Business and Defense Serve 
| Administration (BDSA). The BDSA is a member of a 10-member interagency group dealing] 
'with radiation preservation of food. The report was prepared under contract for the Atomic! 
| Energy Commission, another member. 
| 

The report explains that the Food and Drug Administration has cleared radiation-treated| 
bacon, wheat and wheat products, and potatoes for human consumption, as well as a nufaper 
of packaging materials for use in connection withirradiated foods. Other petitions for clear-| 
|}ance are pending or in preparation. 


Of the 28 products consideredin the nth in connec tion with 6 different irradiation proc-| 
esses, 17 were found to have either "good" "excellent" 


national markets. 


| 
| 
prospects for domestic or inter-| 


Those products for which radiation is believed to holdthe most promise at this time are:| 
pasteurized poultry, marine products, and strawberries; sterilized poultry and ham; improv 
hepmadaabans ee vegetables; and disinfected eggs, liquid, frozen, and dried. | 
| 

The study also identifies the direction and magnitude of possible changes or problems | 
which may affectsegments of the economy concerned withfood processing, as adoption of the| 
radiation technique increases. 


It also includes an analysis and discussion of international aspects, Government regula-| 
tion, consumer reaction, and other factors 


The report says that major benefits of this new method of food preservation will be felt 
in areas not reached by other processes. In some instances, it is expected to replace pres- 
ent methods of preservation, and elsewhere, to be used in combination with other processes. 


The benefits anticipated include elimination of food-borne hazards to health; the availa- 
bility of new and more convenient foods; improvement in quality; savings from reductions in 
spoilage; and market expansion as the result of extensions of shelf life and shipping distances. 


Note: "Current Status and Commercial Prospective for Radiation Preservation of Food" is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Price 55 cents, 









































OFFICES OF THE FISHERY PRODUCTS INSPECTION AND 
CERTIFICATION SERVICE 


REGION ADDRESS TELEPHONE REGION ADDRESS TELEPHONE 
1 2725 MONTLAKE BLVD 3 ROOM 1026 

SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 98102 583-5259 641 WASHINGTON STREET 243-5027 
DON CE-SAR FEDERAL CENTER NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10014 
ST. PETERSBURG BEACH, FLA 363-5311 ROOM 1206, U.S. CUSTOMS HOUSE 
525 W. FOURTH STREET 610 S. CANAL STREET 241-2626 
POST OFFICE BOX +829 546-1943 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS 78521 1220 E. MAIN STREET 828-4513 
1405 JEFFERSON HIGHWAY 833-1081 ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 1213 E. OLYMPIC BLVD. 


EMERSON AVENUE 281-0331 LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 688-2879 
GLOUCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 100 McALLISTER STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 94102 556-7541 


PACKED UNDER 
CONTINUOUS 
INSPECTH 
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OF THE INTERIOR 
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